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PBEPACE. 


The  care  of  preparing  a  new  edition  of  this  long- 
established  work  haying  been  confided  to  me^  I  haye 
endeayonred  to  render  it  as  instmctiye  as  T  could  without 
destroying  its  popular  and  entertaining  character.  For 
this  purpose  I  haye  added  scientific  names  to  the  popular 
ones  at  the  head  of  each  description^  and  I  haye  placed 
all  the  animals  of  each  genus  and  all  the  genera  in  each 
order  together,  that  the  child  who  reads  the  book  may 
haye  the  animals  most  nearly  allied  to  each  other  asso- 
ciated together  in  his  mind.  For  the  same  reason,  I  haye 
used,  in  most  cases,  the  Linnsean  names,  as  Linnaeus 
placed  a  great  many  animals  in  one  genus,  which  are 
now  diyided  into  several.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
child  mav  learn  both  the  Linnsean  and  the  modem  name 
of  each  animal,  I  have  given  both  in  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents. I  have  not  arranged  the  orders  quite  scientifically ; 
as  I  could  not  persuade  myself  either  to  displace  the 
Lion  from  the  situation  he  has  held  so  long  at  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  book,  or  to  remove  the  Whales  and 
other  Cetacea  from  the  place  thej  have  near  the  fishes.  I 
have  therefore  placed  the  Monkeys  and  their  allies  at 
the-  end  of  the  terrestrial  Mammalia^  instead  of  at  the 
beginning;  and  commenced  the  third  book  with  the 
Cetacea. 

In  the  present  edition,  the  whole  of  the  descriptions  of 
the  animals  have  been  corrected,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole 
down  to  the  present  state  of  Zoological  knowledge;  and 
in  the  Introduction  a  Sketch  of  the  Modem  System  of 
Arrangement  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  has  been  added  to 
that  of  Linnaeus. 

J.  W.  L. 


Baystoater,  December  20th,  1849. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ZoolOGT  is  that  branch  of  Natural  History  which  treats  of  ^imaly, 
and  embraces  not  only  their  structure  and  functions,  their  habits,  inr- 
sdiicts,  and  utility,  but  their  names  and  systematic  arrangement. 

Various  systems  have  been  proposed  by  different  naturalists  for  (Ihe 
scientific  arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  that  of  Ouvier,  with 
some  modifications  by  Lamarck  and  Latreille,  is  now  thought  the  best, 
and  a  sketch  of  it  wijU  be  found  under  the  head  of  the  Modem  System 
in  this  Introduction.  As,  however,  the  System  of  Linnaeus  was  for- 
merly in  general  use,  and  is  still  often  referred  to,  it  has  been  though^ 
advisable  to  give  a  sketch  of  it  first ;  that  the  reader  may  be  aware  <^f 
the  difference  between  the  old  system  and  the  new  one. 


LINNiEAN  SYSTEM. 

According  to  the  system  of  Linnaeus,  the  objects  comprehended  within 
the  animal  kingdom  were  divided  into  six  classes :  Mammalia  or  Mam- 
miferous  Animals,  Birds,  Amphibia,  or  Amphibious  Animals,  Fishes, 
Insects,  and  Worms,  which  were  thus  distinguished ; 


i{ 


CLASSES. 

I.  Mammalia. 


r„     ™     .  f  Viviparous I.  Mamm 

With  vertebra^  fWithlungs  III.  Amphibia. 

iCold  red  Blood \  ^jjh  gilli IV.  Fish  jcs. 

Withoutvertebne       CoW white Bl<K,d(Ha^|SSa  V^!  ^SllZ'' 


ORDERS  OF  MAMMALIA. 


The  first  class,  or  Mammalia,  consists  of  such  animals  as  produce 
living  offspring,  and  nourish  their  young  ones  with  milk  supplied  from 
their  own  bodies;  and  it  comprises  both  the  quadrupeds  and  the 
cetacea. 

This  class  was  divided  by  Linaeus  into  seven  Orders :  viz.  primates^ 
hruta,  ferae,  gUres,  pecm-a,  belluce,  and  cetacea  (this  order  was  called 
Ccte  by  Linnaeus)  or  whales.  The  characteristics  of  these  were  founded, 
for  the  most  part,  on  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth ;  and 
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IITTRODUCTION. 


Of  the  bony  fisliei  the  Acatithoptpn/irii,  or  flihei  with  hard  ai 


perch  famiiy,  the  mailed  cheek  Sahes.  including  the  guniardB,  Ihe  fly- 
iDR  fiah  of  the  MEiiitetranean,  and  the  siieklebaeks,  or  jncfc  banticlea  ; 
the  nmEkerel  family,  including  the  tunny,  bonito,  and  Bword-fish  ;  the 

Ellot-flab,  the  dolphin  of  the  Meditennnean,  so  celebrated  fut  the 
Eaut^  of  its  dying  tints,   and  the  John  doree.     Among  Ihe  Malacop- 

auspendcd  from  the  abdomen,  the  most  inleiesting  are  the  cojp  family, 
the  pike  family,  the  &ying-fiah  of  the  ocean,  the  salmon  family,  and  the 
berrmg  family,  including  the  sprat,  pilchard,  and  aniAovy. 

The   Mataciplerygii  lub-brackiati  are  aoft-flnned  fiahes,  with  the 
ventral  fins  beneath  the  pectorals ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  cod 
"     '    "    ■      biting,  and  hng  ;  the  flat-fish  family. 


g  the  haddock,  v 


d  flounders ;  and  the  auckers  or 


incluiling  soles,   turbots,  ] 
luiap-flsh. 

The  Malacopletygii  opodei  ore  conflned  to  the  eel  family. 

The  Lrypohranchii  \T>e\\iie  tbe  pipe-fish  and  other  fishea  of  similar 

The  PUctognathi  compi  ise  Ihe  very  singular  forma  of  the  balloon- 
fish,  the  sitn-fish,  and  other  similar  fishes. 

Tlie  ChondTOpltrygii,  or  CartilnginouM  fithet,  are  divided  into 
three  orders,  rii.  tht  Sturionet,  or  sturgeon  family;  the  Stlachi,<tt 
sharks  and  rays,  including  the  torpedo  i  and  ihe  (VycJfuromi,  or  lam- 
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the  greatei 


THE  MOLLUSCOUS  ANIMALS 

»  eicepl  their  aheUa.  Their  sense  of  feeling  appeare  to 
,  but  the  organs  for  the  other  $ensee  aie  either  wanting  or 
t.  The  blocd  i>  cold  and  while,  and  the  heart  nflm  cod. 
one  ventricle;  a  Tew  of  them  have  imperfect  lunga,  but 
mber  breathe  [hrough  gills.     They  have  all  Ihe  p 
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lining  a  long  time  in  a  stale  of  rest,  and  their  ni 
or  vialenily  laborious.    Sotne  of  them  appear  incapable  of  Iocck 
They  produce  their  young  from  eggi,  but  some  lay  iheii 
,  part  of  their  own  body,  where  the  young  are  hatched.     The 
are  Cuvier'i  lix  dassea  : — 

1.  These  animals  are  furnished 


1.  Cephalopoda,  or  Head-fonted  .Volliiii 

with  long  fleahy  anna  or  feet,  proceeoiag  irom  ue  neaa,  wnicn 
is  Dot  distinct  from  the  body,  and  on  which  they  crawl.  There 
is  only  one  order,  which  includes  the  cuttle-fiah,  nautilus,  and 
belemnitc*. 

2.  Pleropoda,  or   Wing-footed  MoUiaca.      These  animali   bare  two 

membranous  feet  or  anna,  like  winga,  pn>ceeding  from  tbe  neck. 
There  is  only  one  Order,  which  oontains  six  getiera,  the  best 
knotni  of  which,  is  the  Hyaiica,  the  shell  of  wliich  is  oommaaly 
called  Venue's  chariot. 

3.  Gaiteropoda,  or  Body-fonted  iloUmai.     All   these  animili  otdwI 

with  the  flat  pari  of  the  body,  which  acta  aa  a  kind  of  aocher. 
There  are  nine  orders ;  but  the  common  snail  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  habits  of  the  clasi. 


IWTRODBCTION. 


5.  Brachinpoda  or  arm-fooled  MoUiitca.      Tbese  animalB  hare  two 

■belli  not  united  bj  s  hinge.    There  are  two  otdeia, 
G.   Cirrhopnda,    or  fringed-fooUd  Malliaca.     These  animals  are  soft 
and  headless,  like  the  oyaler,  but  IhfT  are  futnitbed  with  fringe 
or  haij — like  lentacula ;  as  for  eiample,  the  Icpas  or  barnacle. 
It  muat  be  obeetved,  that  the  Bjalem  of  Cuvier   is  not  generally 
adopted  in  clasatni;  sbeTli,  as  hie  dunes  are  formed  from  the  animals 
alone,  and  we  haie  many  sbellB,  the  animals  or  vhieb  are  unknown ; 
uid  that  of  Lamsrck  ia  preferred,  ai  be  fouudg  his  classes  pertlj'  on 
the  onimala.  and  partly  on  the  ehella.    Lamarck  dirides  the  species 
into  three  clnsses,  vis.  Cirrhipeda,  ConcMfens,  and  Mnllmca.    The 
first  ia  the  aaine  as  the  sixth  class  of  Cuvier ;  the  Conchi/era  are  ace- 
phaloua.  or  headless,  and  two-alielled  or  bivalres,  like  the  oyster  ;  and 
the  Moiiiaea  are  univalTes  and  cephalous,  that  is,  they  have  only  one 
■hell,  and  a  kind  of  head,  tike  the  snail. 

THE  ARTICULATED  ANIMALS 
HaTe  no  badt-bone.  The  covering  of  the  body  ia  tomelimes  bard 
and  lonaetimcs  soft,  but  it  ia  always  divided  into  segmeuis  b;  a  Dum- 
ber of  traiuverse  incisions.  The  iirabs,  when  the  body  if  provided 
wilh  any,  are  jointed  ;  and  they  can  be  separated  from  the  body  without 
any  serious  injury  being  tuslaiued  by  the  animal,  new  limbs  being 
■bortly  afiei  formed  to  replace  ihem.  Tlie  senses  of  (asling  and  see- 
ii^  aremora  perfect  thao  those  of  the  MoUusca,  though  that  of  feeling 
WD  mil  much  less  acute.  In  other  rapects  the  four  claise*  differ  conii- 
dsibly  from  each  other. 

I.    T/ie  Annelida,  or  Red-Blaoded  Worm),    have  no  heart,  proper 

BO  called,  but  have  sometimes  one  or  more  fleshy   vcntriclea. 

They  breathe  through  brancbia!.     Their  bodies  are  soft,  and 

I  mote  or  less  elongated,  being  divided  into  numemua  rings  or 

L  a^meatE,-  The  head,  which  ie  at  one  extremity  of  the  bod^,  can 

B  (oaicely  be  distiDgoisbed  from  the  tail,  except  by  havmg  a 

■  mouth.    These  animals  have  tio  feet,  properly  so  called,  but  they 

P  are  furaiahed  with  little  fleshy  projectionH,  bearing  tutls  of  hairs 

*  or  briatlea,  which  enable  them  to  move.    They  are  ((enerally  of 

carnivorous  habita.  and  live  principally  on  the  blood  of  other 

_    oreaturw.     They  lay  eggs,  but  the  young  are  frequently  hatched 

befnre  eiclnsiou,  and  hence  these  creatures  are  said  in  be  ovivi- 

parouB.     Their  atudy  is  called  Helminthulogj.     As  examples  of 

lllC  three  orders  of  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  scrpulE  or 

L  irorai-like  animals,  oftrn  found  on  shells,  the  commoa  earth- 

I  wortD,  and  the  leech  family. 

Un.    7^'   CWvttaeta  corsprise  the   ehell-tlsh  eommoulr  called  craba, 
r  lobaters,  Bhrimps.  and  pranus.     They  have  a  distinct  head,  fur- 

ntahed  with  antennat,  eyes,  and  mouth ;  and  their  bodies  are 
covered  with  a  crust  or  shell,  divided  into  segments  by  trana- 
^BrtB  inaalonB,  the  gegmentabeiiiguiiitedbya  sCronp  membrane. 
The  crust  turns  red  by  boiling,  whatever  colour  it  may  have 
borne  while  the  inimnla  were  in  a  living  elate.  Once  a.  year 
I  these  aoimala  moult,  tlirowiug  off  their  old  crust  or  shell,  and 
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forminK  B  new  one,  the  BDimal  leraaiaing  in  t,  naked,  and 
Rteatly  weakened  alBle,  during  the  inlpiroediale  time.  The 
Crustscea  swim  nith  great  ease,  but  on  land  their  mDCiani  sie 
generally  cramped  and  iiwlcwatd;  and  thev  are  confined  to 
crawling,  or  leaping  by  mcanB  of  the  tail,  when  a  limb  is  in- 
jured Ihe^  poeaCES  the  Eitraordinary  power  of  throwing  it  off, 
ftnd  fDmiinE  a  new  one.  Another  amgular  propert;  which  they 
possess  ia  that  of  emitting  light,  whicli  as  it  ia  well  known  the 
ahell  of  a  lobaler,  or  erab,  wiQ  do  when  beginning  to  decay ;  there 
is  indeed  a  smaller  kind  of  crab,  called  Cancer  fulgeni,  which 
produces  a  luminoui  ellect  when  alive.  The  CnuUcea  la;  egj^g, 
and  the  young  of  Bonie  of  the  apeciea  undergo  a  transformation 
before  they  attain  their  full  die.  The  Ciuetaeea  were  divided 
Into  two  sectiona  and  aereD  ordera  by  Cuvier,  which  are  as 
follow; 

Section  I. — Malaautraca. 
Shell  solid,  l^a  ten  or  fourteen,   foot-jaws  six  or  ten,   mandibles  two, 
maxilbe  four;  moulh  with  a  labrum. 

Sub-KClion  1.  Podophtlialma,  eyes  on  foot-atalka. 
OlDEH  1.  Decapods,  lega  ten. 

Sub-order  1.  Brachf/iira,  (he  crabs. 

Sub«rder  '2.  JUacroura,  the  lohslen. 

Ohder  S.  Stomapeda,  legs  more  than  ten. 

Sub-Kition  2.  Edii^thalma,  eyes  not  on  foot-Halk. 
Obdee  3.  Jnipldpoda,  body  compresKd ;  mandibles  palpigerous. 
Obdeb  4.    l^ormodipoda,  abdomen  rudimenCul,  with  only  the  rudimeoti 

of  one  or  mo  pain  of  appendages. 
Obder  fi.  IiopodOf  body  depressed ;  abdominal  appendages  flat ;  man- 
dibles not  palpigerous. 

SbctIoK  II.— EHlammlrana. 
Shell  not  solid  ;  lega  variable  in  number  ;  moulh  variable. 
Oboe  B  6.  Branehlj^da.   Inl%umentBhorDy,bTaDchiB  feathery,  form- 
ing part  of  the  feet. 
Order  7-  /'■rriiipodo,  mouth  suctorial. 
Sub-onler  I.  Xlpliaiura,  or  king-crabs. 
Sub-order  a.  Sip/utnoiltmia,  or  Mi  parasites. 
Lamarck  divides  the  Crustacea  into  only  the  two  (blJowing  ordeia, 

1.  The  Homobmnchia,  which  have  the  body  covered  wi 

abell,   and  fringed  appendages  in  the  tail  to  reCa; 

This  order  coniaioi  the  crab  fimjly,  which  have 

body  and  an  iroperfeclljr  develdped  tail ;  and  the  Inhaler  fanuly, 

including  the  ahrimp  and  (he  prawn,  which  hate  a  cjUndrical 

body  uid  a  fully-developed  tail. 

2.  T/u  ItttcrobraneMa,  which  consist  chieflj  of  the  wood-lice,  the 

brine-worm,  and  th*  ship-w«na.  The  cuiioiDi  buil  animuls, 
called  trilobltea,  belong  to  ihi«  Ai' 

III.   The  Aracjinida  ir*  dfCnti*  niipaious  animals, 

provided  with  all  or  mD>  t  luBJeM  to  meta- 
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morpbaaes,  sud  never  adjuiiing  iUiy  new  kinds  of  organs.  Their 
lespiration  is  cither  by  means  of  air-sacks,  ivhieh  Berya  for  lungs, 
or  of  a  kind  of  tube  vlth  circular  openings  for  Ihe  admisBioa  of 
sir.  There  is  a  rudimentary  heurt  and  circuUtion  in  most  of  the 
(pedes.    Thoro  are  two  orders;    those   with  lungs,  and  those 

Obdbb  I.  Pulmonarix,  The  Arachnidea  comnrised  in  tbie  diiision 
hiTB  air-enoks,  which  serre  for  lungs,  a  heart  with  distinct  ves- 
sels, and  from  aii  to  eight  simple  eyes.  There  are  two  distinct 
(anulies  t  lii.  Arimides,  comprising  all  tbe  spiders  end  Epinnersj 

rand  Ptdipalpi,  comprising  the  tarentula  and  sQorpians. 
KDBB  II.  TmchsariiE.  These  Arachnides  are  dis^n^ished  b;  theii 
respirator;  organs,  which  consist  -if  radiated  or  branched  trachea, 
reeaiving  aii  by  two  circular  openings.  They  have  no  circulatioD, 
and  tbeir  eyes  vary  <rom  two  to  four.  The  principal  animals  be- 
longing to  this  division  are  the  long-legged  spiders  {Phalati- 
fftum),  the  book-worms,  and  the  mitca  ( Jcoiui),  including  the 
girdener's  peat,  the  little  red  spider  (.4ca™j  isJoriut),  the  cheese 
mite  (jicana  Siro),  and  the  harvest  bug  {Acanu  or  Leptus  au- 
Uimnalia). 
if.  rA« /njecia  form  the  fourth  and  last  class  ct  articulated  aniroali, 
and  they  derive  their  name  from  the  Latin  word  inaeclum,  which 


thorn,  and  a 


a  allusion  ti 


the  distinct 


and  ii 


such 


divisions.     The  true  insects  are  defined  as  animals  without  vi 
tebne,  possessing  six  feet,  with  a  distinct  bead  furaisbed  with 
antenns,  and  breathing  through  stigmatic  openings,  which  lead 
*" ' "~  ' — ■""         The  Myriapoda  haTe,howev--    '-* 


:  the 


>  Myriapoda  have,  ho 


'hich  thia  c 


•^^ImecU  undergotng  Metamorphoses, 
I   Greek  words    signifying  sheathed  wings). 


^SBCT10}J    I.~ 
Coltoplsra,  (from  ,     ^ 

These  are  the  beetles,  which  are  all  furnished  n 

bony  upper  wings,  or  wing-cases,  called  elytra.    They  are  all 
maslieators.  and  are  all  provided  with  mandibles  or  projecting 
JBWB,  and  maiillfe. 
i.  Orthaplara,  or  slraight-winged  insects.    This  order  comprises  the 
^  Cnckelt,  grssshuppers,  locusts,  and  similar  insects.     They  have 

their  upper  wings  of  the  cousistence  of  parchment,  and  have 
mwdiblcs  and  maiillic. 
Wttfmipttra,  or_^ half- winded  inscels,^  have  frequently  half  ^the^ 


ai*-  INTHODCCTION. 

ichnemnon  flies,  Sm.  All  the  four  win^  are  memlmnaa*,  but 
theyhsTF  fener  niirTBres,  Hnd  are  not  celicuUted  like  Ihoae  of 
the  preceding  order.  The  monlh  is  fumiahtd  with  m&ndiblea 
uid  maxillce,  Biid  the  abdomeu  i>  tenuinaled  either  by  an  ovi- 
positDT  or  I.  iting. 

6.  Ltpidopltra,  or  scnly-winged  insecta.    These  are  the  butterflies  and 

moths,  which  nre  oharaotCTised  bj  the  farinaieouB  or  scaly  aspect 
of  their  winga,  and  the  tubular  or  thread-like  eslenaiou  of  the 
parta  of  the  moutli. 

7.  SlTtptiptera  01  Rhipilera,  nith  twisted  wings.  These  creatures  re- 

semble the  ichneuntoQ,  in  laying  their  egge  in  the  bodies  of 
other  inaecls,  Ibough  they  generally  ntlacli  waapa  and  beea. 
The  principal  gGn«ra  uo  XcBos  and  Btylope. 

8.  Diplera,  or  double-winged  insECta,  including  the  fliea.     The  rooith 

ia  furalahed  with  a  proboscis,  and  there  are  two  small  wings 
called  Aalterei  placed  behind  Ihe  true  winga,  which  act  as  bo- 


Sectiow  H—Jniectt  not  undergoing  Metamorphoia. 

10.  ThyianoKra,  or  spring-tail  insects.    These  creatures  are  of  amall 

site,  and  without  wingsj.   they  are  found  in  crevices  of  wood- 
work, or  under  atones.    The  principal  genera  are  Lepiama  and 

11.  Parruita,  or  pansitieal  inaecta,  aucb  as  the  lonie.    They  are  also 

without  wings. 
IS.  Jtj/riapoda,  This  order  ia  made  a  separate  elais  by  many  natural- 
ista,  as  the  creatures  contained  in  it  are  diatingui shed  from  the 
true  insects  b^  the  great  number  of  their  feet ;  by  the  want  of 
distinct  divisions  into  thorax  and  abdomen ;  and  by  the  grpat 
number  of  ac^mcnta  into  which  the  body  is  divided.  The  prin. 
cipnl  insects  iu  this  order  are  included  in  the  Linnican  genera 
Jalui  and  Scolopaiilra,  commonly  called  centipedes. 

The  term  larva  is  applied  lo  Che  youR);  of  all  insects  included  in  the 
flnt  seven  orders,  when  first  halclied.  The  different  kinds  have,  how- 
ever, other  names  ;  that  ia  lo  say,  the  larva  of  a  butterfly,  nr  molh,  is 
called  a  caterpillar:  that  of  a  beetle,  a  grab;  and  that  of  a  0y,  a 
maggoL  The  larva  chsngea  its  akiii  several  times,  and  at  last  goa 
into  the  pupa  state,  when  it  la  called  a  chrynalls,  an  aurelia,  or  a 
nyinph.  Sometimes  the  pupa  is  wrapped  up  in  a  Ioomc  outer  covering 
called  a  atcooo.  Prom  the  pupa  in  time  bursts  forth  the  imsgo,  or 
perfect  insect.  The  Apterous,  or  wingless  true  insects,  and  (he  Myria- 
poda,  which  are  also  wilhnuc  wings,  do  not  undergo  any  melamor- 
plunis.  Entomology  ia  a  lery  diflicull  study,  &x)m  the  great  number 
of  systems  that  have  been  broached  by  modem  naluraliBls,  and  from  the 
changes  conlJnuaUy  making  in  the  names  of  the  iniects. 

THE  RADIATED  ANIMAI^. 

Are  10  called  because  (heir  organs  of  locomotion,   and  even  Ibeir  inier- 
•I  iiMcra  are  generally  arranged  in  a  circle  round  a  centre,  so  u  tu 


INTRonUCTlOlT, 
:d  tile  vbole  body. 


Ml 


The  animBls  indu 
;  they  have  scarcely  any    j 
are  slow,  and  nlniost  iheir  only  e' 
le  of  Iheni,  however,  have  &  dial 


I 


give  a  ndialcd  appraruiee  to 
in  [his  clau  are  the  vei  ' 
extemil  leoses  ;  their  mi 
of  life  is  a  craving  far  fo 
month  and  alimeniary  c- 
like  alomach  with  a  kiad  or  mouth,  through  which  they  hoth  take 
their  food  and  reject  their  eicrements  j  while  otiiers  have  no  mouth, 
and  only  appear  lo  absorb  nourishment  through  pores.  In  the  like 
manner,  though  lome  are  oviparous,  others  may  he  propagated  by  di- 
visitin  like  pluti.  There  are  live  classes,  which  are  ai  follow. 
I.  Behinodermala,  or  ses-urchina.  Ihcse  animals  have  a  leatliery 
or  ciuataceous  skin  or  shell,  commonly  covered   with  nume- 

aod  is  armed  with  five  or  more  pieces  of  bone,  nhich  serve  «s 
leelh ;  the  atomach  ia  a  looae  bag ;  the  organs  for  respitaiion 
are  yaacular!   and  the  animals  are  oviparuus.    They  a 
Dished  «ilh  tenUeulac  tubes,  which  serve  as  arms  or  fei    , 
which  they  can  push  out  and  draw  back  at  pleasure:   and  th^  | 
baie  yellowiab  or  otaHHe-eoioured  blood,  which  appears  to 

TithouC;    but  Lamarck,  whose  arrangement  is  now  generally 


iwed,  divides  them 
t,  7A«  Fiituloida  at  Holot/ivrida,  which   hi 
leathery  skins,   and 


e  live 


in  the  s 


roundi 


cylindrical  bodiea, 

tentaeula.    These 

nds  on  the  seashore;  and 

Chinese,  ia  one  of  them. 

OB,  properly  so  called,  and 


.tey.  The 
nlfispons 


the  trepang,  ( 
3.   T%e  EnAmdes.     These 
the  ahelb.  when  th 

The  Echnides  live  in  (he  sea.  and  they  have  long  arms  lo  sei'ie 
their  prey,  and  two  seriea  of  bone-hke  teeth  to  crush  it.    They 
lay  egga.  and  the  roe,  or  imperfect  eggs,  occupy  a  large  portion 
of  the  apace  within  the  shell  when  the  aaimal  is  atill  ahve. 
I    S.   TAe  Sleileridai,  or  Aaleriai,  are  the  atar-flah.    The  m.iutii  in  tbeae 

nreatorea  is  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  sut'    "    "~  ^  '"  ■" 

membranous  lip.  capable  of  ^reat  diialiun,  1 
■JDgularprojecIiDna  for  capturing  and  crushing 

tubercles  or  seaies.  The  rays  are  hollow  bem 
with  tentacula,  by  the  aid  of  which  tbe  star-fish  manages  to 
erawl  backwards,  forwards,  or  sideways,  as  the  case  may  be,  any 
of  the  rays  serving  as  a  leader.  These  animals  are  found  on  the 
aea-shore,  forming  large  beds,  which  sre  washed  over  by  the  sea, 
T/ie  Crinoidea,  or  stoiie-liliea,  of  wliich  such  curious  fossil  speci- 
mens hate  been  found,  are  nearly  allied  to  the  star-fiah. 
F  n.  TAa  iHtalina,  ai  Entoma.  The  intestinal  worms  were  divided  into 
two  kinds  by  Cuvier,  viz.  Ihe  Gavitairet,  including  the  worms  of 
children,  (he  botta  in  horaes,  and  other  cylindrical  worms ;  and 
nckyntaienx,  or  flat  worms ;  such  as  the  fluke  la  sheep 

a  aoftandjelly- 
'dmOTith.  There 
d  bodiea,  and  the 


id  the 


ipe-wa 


I  m.  Aealap&a,  01  Sea- Jelliei.  These  creatures 
like  aubttanoe,  with  a  thin  skin,  and  an  v 
are  two  kinds,  the  Meduntiei,  which  havi 


» 
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or  Phy«a: 

Polypes  or  AnChozoa^  accordiDi;  to  CuvUr,  vere  arranged  in  three 
orders,  lii.  [he  Polypes,  the  Ijlhopbyteg,  and  the  Spoii}(n ; 
but  to  these  Lamarck  has  added  the  Molluascua  Polvpea,  call- 
ing the  others  the  Radiated  Polypes.  The  molluaeous  potjpm 
it  a  very  small  animal.  The  mouth  ia  wide  and  circular,  and  it 
i>  anrrounded  bj  a  fringe  of  tentscula.  This  kind  o!  pol);pi 
ilvrays  dwellain  it  calcareous  cell,  whicli  is  so  connected  with  its 
body  that  it  cannot  leaye  it.  The  crust,  or  shell,  is  called  the 
polypidoni,  and  as  a  number  of  polypi  dnell  together  their  poly- 
pidoiDsoon  becomes  of  a  grent  size;  particularly  ai  when  the 
nrst  set  of  polypi  die,  their  cells  remain  to  be  increased  by  the 


.  RstiaHlhoida.  8n 
madrepores,  i 


e  naturalists  include  in  this  order  tt 


.  and  othe 
particularly  that  used  Tot  necklaces.  Ac 
3.  Bydroida.   This  order  includes  the  fresh- 


weU  km 

cut  in  pieces  an 

The  LilhaphyU 


e  eipeni 


,t«r  polypi,  which,  it  is 

Te  been  tried,  may  be 

out  without  destroying  life, 

families,  tIs.  those  covered 

the  eotal  insects,  or  Coral- 

"      "  ille  Fusaidea, 


turned 
(  are  divided  ii 

linei  of  LinnJus;  and  Illose  called  by  De  Blainville'f 

which  doielv  resemble  sea-weeds.     Thi  Sponges  differ..      

from  the  other  loophytes,  that  they  have  been  formed  by  Oe 
Blainville  into  a  lepatat*  class,  under  the  name  of  Amorpboioa. 
The  spoDfle,  in  iU  nalirc  state,  appears  to  be  filled  with  a  kind 
of  jelly,  but  when  examined  with  a  microci:ope,  this  jelly  will  be 
discovered  to  be  full  of  ttonapstent  ipheriesl  granules,  which 

dea  are  found  in  apunge,  as  though  it  were  an  the  point  of  beiNg 
changed  Into  ■  polypidom. 
.  Tht  Infiuoria  or  AnimaUulit,  are  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  and  they  are  all  inhabitanta  of  liquids.  Cuviet 
■raanged  them  in  two  orders,  one  of  which  he  ciQled  Let  Bali- 
farei,  and  the  other  Ltt  Infiaoriet  komagenei,  but  by  Lamarck's 
ajiHcm,  which  i*  now  generally  followetl,  the  Brst  of  these  divi- 
sion! is  DOW  included  in  the  polypi;  and  the  latter  ia  divided 

The  great  number  of  these  animals  and  their  singular  forms 
must  M  proaeot  to  the  mind  at  every  one  who  has  seen  a  drop 
□(  itagnuit  water  magnl&ed  in  a  powerful  miciuieope. 


EXPLANATION 


OF 


TERMS  USED  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


Amphibious. 
AfumalcfUes, 

Annulated. 

AtUetuuB. 

Antlers. 

Aquatic 

Sifid. 

Bimaculated. 

Bivalve. 

Callosity, 

Canine. 

Carnivorous. 

Cere. 

Cetaceous. 

Cinereous. 

Columbine. 

Cordiform. 

Crustaceous. 

Digitated. 

Dorsal. 

Elytra. 

£xsanguineou8, 

Entomology. 

Feelers. 

Feline. 

Ferruginous. 

Frugivorous. 

Furcated. 

Gallinaceous. 

Gestation. 

Granivorous. 

Gregarious, 

Herbivorous, 

Hoof, 


Capable  of  living  both  on  tke  land  and  in  the  water. 
Small  animals,  visible  only  with  the  assistance  of  the 

microscope. 
Marked  with  rings. 
The  horns  or  feelers  of  insects. 
Horns  overhanging  the  brows. 
Living  or  growing  in  the  water. 
Divided  into  two  parts. 
With  two  spots,  or  two  series  of  spots. 
With  two  shells  or  openings. 
A  hard  lump,  an  excresence. 
Of  the  dog  kind. 
Feeding  on  flesh. 
A  skin  over  the  bill  of  birds ;  sometimes  moveable,  as 

in  parrots. 
Of  the  whale  kind. 
Of  the  colour  of  ashes. 
Of  the  dove  or  pigeon  kind. 
Heart-shaped. 

Covered  with  a  shell  or  crust;  as  lobsters,  crabs,  &c. 
Having  the  feet  divided  into  toes  or  fingers ;  as  in  cats 

and  dogs. 
Belonging  to  the  back. 
The  wing-cases  of  insects  of  the  beetle-tribe. 
Without  red  blood,  as  worms. 
A  de«cription  of  iusects. 
The  antennae  or  horns  of  insects. 
Belonging  to  the  cat  kind. 
Of  an  iron  or  rust  colour. 
Feeding  on  seeds. 
Forked 

Belonging  to  the  hen  kind. 
The  time  of  going  with  young. 
Feeding  on  grain. 
Associating  together. 
Feeding  on  grass. 
The  horny  substance  that  protects  the  external  part  of 

the  foot  in  some  quadrupeds. 

c  2 


JDT  INTRODDCTIOTi. 

the  craw  bmily,  tlie  kingfiBhers,  the  birds  of  paTBdiBe,  and  the 
hununing  birds. 

3.  iSconsoi-ei,  or  climhere.    These  birds  have  two  loea  before  and  two 

behmd,  or  rather  they  have  the  power  of  throwing  one  of  the 
fore  toes  hack  at  plea<i;re.  This  construction  gives  them  Bueh 
great  power  of  climbing,  that  the^  can  ascend  the  perpendiculsr 
trunk  of  a  tree.  The  principal  buds  in  thia  order  are  the  parrot 
fiunily  and  the  woodpeckers. 

4.  Baiorti,  or  galUnaceoDs  hurda.     These  birda  have  the  tend  small  in 

proportion  to  the  body.  The  bill  is  eenerally  short,  with  the 
Dpper  mandible  somewhat  curved,  and  furnished  nilh  a  cere. 
The  nostrils  have  usually  a  protecting  fleshy  membrane.  The 
tarsHS.  or  lower  part  of  the  !?({,  is  long  and  hare,  and  there  ate 
four  toes,  those  in  front  being  united  by  a  slight  memhrBne, 
while  that  behind  is  generBlly  higher  up  the  leg,  and  smaller 
than  the  others.  This  order  comprises  nearly  all  the  birda 
u^d  aj4  food,  andincludes  the  peacock,  the  turkey,  the  common 
cock  and  hen,  the   pcrtridge,  the  pheasant,   and  the  pigeon 

5.  GraUaloret,  or  Wadets.    These  birds  are   characleriied  by  their 

long  and  slender  legs,  and  by  the  thighs  being  more  or  leas 
bare.  There  are  three  anterior  toes,  more  nr  less  united  at  the 
base  by  a  membrane,  or  rudimentary  web.  The  hind  toe  ia 
wanting  in  one  division  of  the  order.  This  order  contains  the 
ostrich  family,  the  bustards  and  plovers ;  the  cranes,  herons,  and 
storks  :  and  the  snipes  and  woodcocks. 

0.  Palmiptdei,  or  web-footed  birds.    These  birds  have  the  legs  and 

feel  short,  and  placed  behind,  with  their  fore  loea  unitM  b;  a 
thick,  and  strong  membrane.  The  neck  is  much  longer  than 
the  legs,  and  their  bodies  are  covered  with  a  dense  layer  of  down, 
beneath  the  ouler  plumage,  which  is  close,  and  imbued  with  as 
oily  fluid  that  repels  the  water.  The  principal  birds  in  thia  order 
are  the  coota  and  grebes,  the  anki  and  peoguins,  the  petrels,  the 
pelican  and  cormorant,  and  the  swans,  ducki,  and  geese. 

THE  REPTILIA, 
Or  Reptiles,  having  neither  hair,  wool,  nor  feathers,  and  their  bodies 
are  either  naked,  or  fevered  with  scales.  Some  lay  eggs,  and  ume 
bring  forth  their  young  alivt  Some  have  gills,  and  others  lungs,  but 
Ihe  latter  have  only  a  portion  of  the  blood  pauiag  through  them  ;  and 
thus  the  bloDd  of  reptiles  is  cold,  as  it  is  rcspiralion  which  gitea  the 
blood  heat.  The  senses  of  reptiles  are  dull,  and  their  movemeDK  are 
either  alow  or  laborious.  The  following  are  the  four  orders  into  whidi 
this  class  is  divided  : — 

1,  CheUmian  RepiUet.    These  animals  have  a  heart  with  two  auricles, 

and  a  body  with  four  legs.  The  body  is  enclosed  in  an  upper 
buckler,  called  the  carapace,  and  an  under  one.  called  the  plas- 
tron. They  baYC  lungs  which  are  much  eipanded;  but  they 
have  no  teeth,  though  they  have  hard  homy  jaws.  The  female* 
lay  e}[gs  oovereit  with  a  hard  shell.  The  principal  animals  be- 
longing to  this  diviaicm  are  the  tortoises,  which  live  on  land,  and 
the  [uitlCB,  whiob  are  alwBf*  found  In  or  near  water. 
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•ariclea,  eipflnded  liiDgs.  and  gmcrally  four  legs,  but  some  have 
only  two.  Theirbodiea  are  coveredwiibscalefi,  and  their  mouth* 
ailed  with  teeth.  This  order  ineludea  bU  the  crocodiles  and 
liesrda.  The  erocodilca  have  broad  flat  tongues,  attached  throngh- 
oucio  the  jsws,  and  the  lizards  have  long  narron  tongues,  nhich 
they  can  extend  to  a  great  distance  from  (he  mouth. 

3.  TAe  Ophidian  Bepliles,  are  the  snakes  and  serpents.    The  body  is 

coveted  with  scales,  but  it  is  destitute  of  feet.  The  heart  has 
two  auriclea,  and  the  lungs  are  generally  well  developed.  Ser- 
pents are  frequently  fucnubed  mth  pniaon-bags  at  the  base  of 
theii  teeth. 

4.  Tilt  Batrachian  RepHUi  include  the  frogs  and  loads.    The  heart    1 


!  auricle,  and  the  bodj  is  naked.     The  greater  pi 
itiles  nndeigo  a  transition  from  a  flah-Eke  tadpolo 
famiabed  with  ^ll9,  to  a  four-legged  animal  with  lungs.    Olherl 


of  these  reptiles  nndeigo 


never  lose  tbeic  gills,  though  they  acquire  Inn 
Idnd  are  the  siren  and  the  proteus. 

THE  PISCES, 

OrFiihe^  are  defined  by  Cuvier  lo  he  vertebrated  animals  with  red 
blood,   breathing  through  the  medium  of  water  by  means  of   thdr    | 
bninchix  or  giOs.     To  this  deRnition  may  be  added,  that  fishes  hava    I 
no  neck,  and  [bat  the  body  jfeneraUy  tapers  frooi  the  hedd  to  the  tail  (    ' 
ibac  most  of  ihe  specien  are  furnished  wilh  air-bladders  which  enabU 
tbem  to  BBim  ;  and  that  ilielr  bodies  are  generally  covered  with  scales. 
The  lieart  has  only  one  auricle,  and  the  blood  is  cold.     The  gills  te- 
qoire  to  be  kept  moist  to  enable  Ihe  fish  to  brealhe,  and  as  soon  as  Ibey 
become  dry,   the  fish  dies.     Thus  fishes  wilh  large  ^lls  die    ahnost 
■■  soon  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water;  while  those  with  very 
onall  gills,  like  the  eel,  live  a  long  time.     Fishes  have  no  feet,  bat   j 
are  furnished  with  fins.     The  scientific  knowledge  of  Fishes  is      "  * 
Ichthyology.     Fishes    are  first  divided  into   two   great  series,  vi 
Bony  Fiihea,  and  the  Cartilaginous  Pishes,  and   these  are  again  subdi- 
vided into  Dine  orders,  as  follows  ; — 

Osseous  or  BoifY  Fishes. 
AaaiShopterygii,  or  fishes  with  hard  fins. 
iltTygiiabiominales,  01 

igii    iu6-brachiali,   or  fishes 

<plerygii  epodes,  or  fishes  vrithout  ventral  fins, 
ir  flghes  with  tufted  branehite. 
S.  Pisctt^nniAii,  or  fishes  wilh  the  upper  jaw  fiiod. 

CHONSBOPTEHYaiC,     OR    CABTILtaiHOUS    FtSBES. 


IM         7.  C-ycKUfo 

i^^  with 
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Of  the  bony  fishea  the  Acanthoplcrygii,  or  fishes  with  hud  Bpin; 
fins,  are  diviaed  into  fifteen  families,  the  prindnnl  of  which  are  the 
perch  family,  the  mailed  cheek  flahea,  including  the  gurnarda,  the  fly- 
ing fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  £\icklcbacka,  or  jaok  banticles  ; 
the  mackerel  family,  ineluding  the  tunny,  honito,  and  aword-fiah;  the 
pilol-figh,  the  dolphin  of  the  Mediterranean,  ao  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  dying  tinta,  and  the  John  doree.  Among  the  Malac^i- 
ttrygU  aidominaica,  in  soft-flnned  fishea,  that  have  their  ventral  fiiia 
(uapended  from  the  abdomen,  the  most  inteceatlng  are  the  carp  family, 
the  pike  family,  the  flying-fiab  of  the  ocean,  the  salmon  family,  and  the 
herring  f»inily,  including  the  aprat,  pilchard,  and  anAoyy. 

The  MalaciipteTygii  svb-hrachiati  are  soft-flnned  fiahea,  with  the 
ventral  flna  beneath  the  pecloraJa ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  cod 
family,  indading  •'■-  >--'-'"-i-  •■■'-■•■„~  —J  i-"~  -  •!■. 
inclu^Dg  soles, 
lump-flah. 

The  Malacoptirygii  apodet  are  confined 

The  Lnpobranckii  include  the  pipe-fiah 


J  forms  of  the  balloon- 


Tht  Chandroplerygii,  or  Cartilaginma  Juhti,  are  divided  into 
three  ordera,  vii,  tlu  Starionti,  or  sturgeon  family;  the  SelacAi.ai 
ibaika  and  rays,  incloding  the  torpedoj  and  (Ah  Cyciailomi,  or  lam- 
prey family. 

THE  MOLLUSCOUS  ANIMAI,S 
Have  no  bones  except  iheir  shells.  Their  sense  of  feeling  appears  to 
be  lery  acme,  but  the  orgaae  fat  the  other  sensa  aie  either  wanting  or 
very  imperfect.  The  blood  is  cold  and  white,  and  the  heart  olten  con- 
sists of  only  one  ventricle;  a  few  of  ^em  have  imperfect  lungs,  but 
the  ftreotcr  number  breathe  through  gills.  They  hare  all  the  power  of 
temaining  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  rot,  and  their  movements  are  either 
alow  or  violently  laborious.  Some  of  Ihcm  appear  incapable  of  loco- 
motion. They  produce  iheir  young  from  <^k«,  but  sonie  lay  their 
eggs  on  a  part  of  their  own  body,  where  the  young  are  hatched.  The 
IbUowing  ate  Cuvier'a  atx  claaaea  : — 

I.  Cephalopnda,  or  nrid-foolfd  Molhuca.  These  an imala  are  furnished 
''    'ang  fleshy  turns  or  feet,  ptociMnllnR  from  the  head,  which 


™ljone°or. 


cuttle-ti. 


Then 


-  Wing-fixited  MoUiaca.  Theae  animsla  have  tiro 
memOranous  feet  or  arms,  like  wings,  proveedii^g  from  the  neck. 
There  is  only  one  order,  which  contains  nix  genera,  the  beat 
known  of  which,  is  the  Hyalsa,  the  ahell  of  wluoh  is  commonly 
called  Venus's  chariot. 
3.  Gatten^oda,  or  Body/ootsd  MoUiaca.  All  these  aninwls  otawl 
with  the  flat  part  of  the  body,  which  acts  as  a  kind  of  sncker. 
There  are  nine  orders;  but  the  iHjmmoD  snail  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  habits  ot  the  class. 


>r  barnacle. 
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4.  Aetpltata  or  Headleii 
united  by  a  lunge, . 

fi.  Braehiepoda  or  arm-footed  Moltmca.      These   animals  have  t 

sbellB  not  united  bj  a  hinge.     There  are  two  orders, 
i.  CiirhOBoda.    ar  friaged-fooled  MoUuaca.     These  animals  aie  ft 

anA  headlesB,  like  the  ojiter,  but  Ihey  are  furaiahed  with  fringe 
or  hair— like  tentacuk ;  as  for  eiample,  the  le 
It  miut  be  observed,  thai  the  Ejstem  of  Cuiier  is  not 
adopted  in  cloesing  shells,  as  his  claises  are  fonnt-d  from  11 
■lone,  and  tie  have  many  shells,  the  animals  of  wl 
and  that  of  Lamarck  is  preferred,  ss  he  founds  h 
the  anioub.  and  partly  on  the  sheila.  Idmarck  divides  the  species 
into  three  claaaea,  vii.  Cirrhipeda,  Conchifera,  and  MoUusca.  The 
firat  is  the  same  as  the  sixth  class  of  Cuvier ;  the  Concki/era  are  ace- 
phalous, or  headlpBs,  and  two-ahelled  or  bivaliea,  like  the"  oyster  ;  and 
the  MoUuica  are  univalves  and  cephalous,  that  is,  they  have  only  one 
ihell,  and  a  kind  of  head,  like  the  snail. 

THE  ARTICULATED  ANIMALS 
Have  no  back-bone.     The  covering  of  the  body  is  somelinira  bard 
■ltd  tomecinies  Bofi,  but  it  is  always  divided  into  segmcDts  by  a  num- 
ber of  Iransverae  incisions.     The  limbs,  when  the  body  is  provided 
with  any,  are  jointed  ;  and  lliey  can  be  separated  from  the  body  withoat 
any  serious  injnry  being  sustained   by  the  animal,   new  limbs  beil 
■bordy  after  formed  to  replace  them.      The  senses  of  lasting  and  m 
ll^  aramore  perfect  than  those  of  ihe  Molluaca,  though  that  of  feelij 
Neon  much  leas  acute.     In  other  respects  the  four  classes  diSer  com 
doably  from  each  other. 

I.  TAe  Annelida,  or  Red-Blooded  Warms,    have  no  heart,  proper 

ao  called,  but  have  sometimes  one  or  more  Seshy  ventricles. 
They  breathe  through  branchiffi.  Their  bodies  arc  soft,  and 
more  or  less  elongated,  being  divided  into  numerous  rings  or 
segments.-  The  head,  which  is  at  one  extrenuty  of  the  bodj,  can 
aoarealy  be  distinguished  from  the  tail,  eicept  by  having  a 
mouth.  These  anunals  have  no  feet,  properly  so  called,  but  they 
Bie  furnished  with  little  fleahy  projections,  bearing  tufts  of  hairs 
or  brialies,  which  enable  them  to  move.  They  are  Rcneraily  of 
I  camivorons  habita,  and  live  principally  on  the  blood  of  other 

■r  ,  oreatucea.  They  lay  ef^ga,  but  the  young  are  frequently  hatched 
B<'  beCoie  eiclnsion,  and  hence  these  creatures  are  said  lo  bp  orivi- 
m,  parous.    Their  study  is  called  Helminthology.    Aa  examples  of 

f  the  three  orders  of  thia  class  may  be  mentioned  Ihe  serpuin  or 

woim-Uke  animals,  often  found  on  shells,  the  common  earth- 
worm, and  the  teech  family. 

II.  The   Cruilapst  comprise  the  shcll-fiBh  commonly   called  craba, 

lob«lera,  shrimps,  and  prawns.     Thcj  have  a  distinct  head,  fur- 


^^^  covered  wi 

^H  The  crust 

^^H  borne  whi 

^^^^  time  anil 


^u<b;   a 


h  a  crust  or  shell,  div 

one,  the  sesmeuts  being  united  by  a  strong  i 

turns  red  hv  boiling,  whatever  colour  it 

borne  while  the  animnla  were  in  a  Uving  state.     Oi 

time  '"""T't  movlt,  throwing  off  their  old  crust  or 


r  bodies 
by  t, 
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and  forming  a  new  one.  Anothi 
pOBsesa  ia  that  of  emitting  light, 
iheliofalobaf-    *-  —'•'-- 


tbey   ari 
When 


of  the  tail.  When  a  limb  ia  in- 
rdinary  power  of  throwing  it  off, 
property  wliich  they 
it  is  well  knonn  the 
,  mlldowhenbeginning  to  decay;  there 
u  ulueea  a  amaller  kind  of  crab,  colled  Cancer  fulgent,  which 
producea  a  luminom  effect  when  alite.  The  Ccuetacea  lay  eggs, 
>ad  the  young  of  some  of  the  apeciea  undergtj  a  tiansformation 
before  they  attain  their  full  aiie.  The  Crustacea  were  divided 
into  two  sections  and  seven  oideis  by  Cutier,  which  are  u 
follow : 

Section  L — Malacoilraea. 
Shell  solid,  legs  ten  or  fourteen,  fbot^jawa  bik  or  ten,  mandibles  Lwo, 
maxiltc  four;  moulh  wiih  a  labrum. 

Sub-ieclion  1.  PodoplUltalvia,  eyes  on  foot-stalks. 
Okde«  1.  Dceapoda,  legs  tezi. 

Sub-order  I,  Bfoc/ij/iirn,  the  craba. 

Sub-Older  2.  Macroura,  ihe  lobsters. 

OaDEn  2.  Siamapoda,  legs  more  than  ten. 

Sub-seclion  2.  Edi  iophl/vilma,  eyes  not  OQ  fool-stalk. 
Obdeb  3.  AmphlpBda,  body  compressed  ;  mandibles  palpij^crnus. 
Oepeb  4.    LfFinGdipuda,  abdomen  rudimental,  with  only  the  rudimeaLi 

of  one  or  two  pain  of  appendages. 
OanER  6.  Iiopoda,  body  depressed  ;  abdominal  appendages  fiat ;  man- 
dibles not  palpigerous. 

Section  II. — Entojnoitrara. 
Shell  not  solid  ;  legs  variable  in  nuniber ;  mouih  Tariable. 
OnDER  6.  Branchiopoda.  iDtegumenlsbomy,  brsncbix  feathery,  foim- 

ing  pan  of  the  feet. 
ObdeK  7-  /'TfiEop^a,  mouth  suctorial, 
Sub-onier  I.  Xlpliotiira,  or  kinK-crahs. 
Sub-ordet  i.  Sip/umuilonia,  or  fiah  paraaites. 
Lamarck  divides  the  Cruslaces  inio  only  (be  Iwo  following  orden, 

1.  Thi  Uomobrnneliia,  which  have  the  body  coveted  triih  an  entire 

shell,  and  fringed  appendages  in  the  tail  to  retain  the  egni. 
This  order  contains  the  orib  family,  which  have  an  orbicular 
body  and  an  imperfectly  developed  tail ;  and  the  lobster  family, 
including  the  shrimp  and  the  prawn,  which  have  a  cyilDdrical 
body  and  a  tullj-devcloped  tail. 

2.  Tilt  UeterafiraHchia,  which  consist  cbiefly  of  Ihe  wood-lice,  the 

brine-worm,  and  the   ship-worm.    The  cuiioua  fossil  animals, 
called  Irilnhilet,  belong  to  this  division. 
III.  Tha  Arachtiida  are  defLaed  by  Lamarck  to  be  oviparous  BDinuls, 
provided  with  six  or  moic  aitieulated  legs,  not  subject  t[>  •"'■•°- 


J 
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morphoseB,  sndneTer  ncquiring  anj  new  kinds  of  organs.  Their 
reepitalion  is  either  by  means  of  ui-sacks,  n-hii^h  serve  for  lunge, 
or  ot  a  kind  of  lube  wiiJi  eirculat  openings  for  the  admission  of 
«ir.  There  is  a  rudimentary  heart  and  circuhition  in  most  ot  the 
ipecies.     There  are  two  orders ;    those   with  lungs,  and  those 

OksBK  I.  Pulmonaria.  The  Arachnides  comprised  in  lliis  divisioc 
have  air-sacks,  which  serf  e  for  lungs,  a  heart  with  distinct  ves- 
mIb,  and  from  six  to  eight  simple  eyes.  There  are  tno  distinct 
ftmilies :  yi».  Aranidea,  comprising  all  the  spiders  and  spinners ; 
and  Padipa^,  comprising  Che  tarentula  and  srorpions. 
Ojuuft  II.  Traeluarue.  These  Arachnides  are  distinguislied  by  their 
reipitatoty  organs,  which  consist  ot  radiated  or  branched  traeheos, 
leceiTing  air  by  two  circular  openings.  They  have  no  circulation, 
and  their  eyes  tary  frooi  two  to  four.  The  principal  animals  be- 
longing lo  thb  division  are  the  long-legged  spiders  (PAoian- 
^uni),  the  book-worms,  and  the  mites  Mcniuij,  including  the 
gardener's  pest,  the  little  red  spider  (^<.'aru<fe2ari<i«),  the  cheese 
mite  {Acamt  Siro),  and  the  harcest  bug  {Acanti  or  Leptxtt  ou- 
tunmrtUi). 
The  Imeda  form  the  fourth  and  last  class  of  articulated  animals, 
and  they  derive  their  name  from  the  Latin  word  iiiaectum.  which 
sigmfies  cut  into,  in  allusion  to  the  distinct  divisions  of  bead, 

■■ — ■■  -"^^ ~    •^e  true  insects:  and  in  conlradia- 

le  bodies  of  which  present  no  sudi 
ire  defined  as  animals  without  ver- 


tebrie,  possessing  eii  teet,  with  a  distini 

to  interior  trachea.    The  Myriapoda  ha' 
The  following  are  the  twelve  orders  ii 


openings,  which  lead 
1  which  this  class  ia 


SectiOM  I. — IntecU  undtrgoing  Mctamorphiata 
era,  (&oni  two  Greek  words  signifying  , 
se  are  the  beetles,  which  are  all  furnish. 
B  wings,  with  which  they  fly,  and  which 
Y  DDDer  wines,  or  wing-cases,  called  elvB 
re  all  provided  with  mandi^ 


jaws,  and  DiatiUic. 
L  OrtAoptem,   or  slraight- 


ithed  wings), 
with  membra- 
e  protected  by 

They  are  all 


This  order  comprises  the 
similar  inaeots.    They  have 


Jtmplera,  or  half-winged  insects,  bave  freqnently  half  the  npper 
wing  membrnnODB,  like  Ihe  under  ones,  while  the  other  half  ia 


and  sucJier. 
*.  Aeureptera,  or  ner 
both  pairs  of  w 


□  belong  the  bugs.  th( 
-     -id  the  aphides.    T 
he,  but  in  their  pit 


These 


scorpioi 


:s  have 


-winged  insects,  such  e 


diblea  and  maniUie. 
6.  Bymmv'f't   membranoiu  winged  ii 


Btaeath 

the  dragon-flies,  have 
Dud  finely  reticulated. 
1  furnished  with  man- 
such  as  bees,  waspii 


ichneumon  flies,  Ac.  All  the  fonr  wings  are  membruim*,  bnt 
the)'  have  fewer  nerrores,  luid  are  not  [eticntatod  like  Ihoae  of 
the  piecedjng  order.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with  mandihles 
■nd  maiillce,  and  the  abdomen  IB  tDiminaled  either  bj  aa  ovi- 
positer  or  B  ating. 

6.  Ltfiidoplera,  or  Bcnlf-winged  iaeectB.  These  are  the  butterflies  and 
maths,  which  are  charncterised  by  the  farinaceous  or  scaly  upect 
of  their  wings,  and  the  tubular  or  thread-like  exteneion.  of  the 
parts  of  the  mouth. 

7-  Streptgitera  or  Rhipitera,  with  tniated  wings.  These  creatures  re- 
semble the  ichneumon,  in  laying  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of 
other  insects,  though  they  generally  altacli  wasps  and  bees. 
llie  principal  genera  are  XenoB  and  Stylops. 

to,  including  the  flies.     The  mouth 


Section   II laiecti  not  tindergoitig  Metan 

10.  ThysaiuniTa,  or  spring-tail  iUEects,    These  creat 


II.  Paraiita,  or  parasitical  insects,  such  as  the  lonse.  They  are  also 
without  wings. 

11.  Mjiriapoda,  This  order  is  made  a  separate  class  by  many  natural- 
ills,  as  the  creatures  contained  in  it  are  distinguished  from  the 
true  insects  by  the  great  number  of  their  feet ,  by  the  wont  of 
distinct  divisionB  into  thorax  and  abdomen  ^  and  by  the  great 
number  of  segmpnts  into  which  the  bodj|  is  divided.  The  prin- 
cipal insects  In  this  older  are  included  in  the  Linns^an  genera 
Julju  and  Seatopendra,  conmionly  called  centipedes. 

The  term  larva  is  applied  to  the  youne  oF  nil  insects  included  in  the 
iirai  seven  orders,  when  first  hatclied.  The  difTerent  IdndB  have,  how- 
ever, other  names ;  thai  is  to  say,  the  larva  of  a  butterHy,  or  mofh,  ia 
called  a  caterpillar;  that  of  a  beetle,  a  grub;  and  that  of  a  fly,  a 
maggoL  The  larva  changes  its  skin  several  timen,  and  at  last  goes 
into  the  pupa  nate,  when  ii  is  called  a  chryiialii,  an  surelia,  or  a 
nymph.  Satnetimei  the  pupa  is  wrapjied  up  in  a  loose  outer  covering 
called  a  cocoon.  From  the  pupa  in  time  bunts  Torth  the  imago,  or 
perfect  insecL  The  Apterous,  or  winglea  true  innects,  and  the  Alyria- 
poda,  which  are  also  without  wings,  do  not  undergo  any  metamor- 
plious.  Entomology  is  a  very  difficult  study,  from  the  great  number 
of  systems  that  have  been  hroic1i«d  by  modem  naturalists,  and  i^oDi  the 
changes  conllnuslly  making  in  ibe  names  of  the  insects. 

THE  RADIATED  ANIMALS. 

Are  so  called  because  their  or([ans  of  loiHimotioD,  and  even  ihrir  inter- 
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give  a  radiated  appearance  to  ihe  vhole  body.  The  an!mala  Included 
in  ihit class  are  [he  very  lowest  in  the  scale;  they  have  scarcely  an]' 
Bstemal  sense!  j  their  movemenls  are  slow,  and  almost  iheir  cmly  sign 
of  lift  is  a  craving  for  food.  Some  of  Ihenj,  however,  have  a  distinct 
mouth  and  alimeniar]'  canal,  with  an  anal  oriGce  ;  others  have  a  bag- 
lihe  stomach  with  a  kind  of  mouth,  through  which  they  both  take 
their  food  and  rtject  their  excrements ;  while  others  have  no  mouth, 
and  only  appear  to  absorb  nourishment  thrau;;h  pores.  In  the  litte 
manner,  though  soine  are  oviparoui,  others  may  be  propagated  by  di- 
Tiiion  like  plants.  There  are  live  classes,  which  are  at  foUow. 
I.  Ecfiinadermata,  or  seo-urchina.     'Ihese  animals  have  a  leathery 

roui  tubercles.     The   mouth  is    in  the  centre  of  the    animal, 
and  is  armed  with  five  or  more  pieces  of  bone,  which  serve  u 
teeth ;  the  stomach  is  a  loose  bag ; 
■re  vascular  I  and  the  animals  are 

nished  with  tentacular  tabes,  which  serve  as  arms  or  teci,  ana 
which  they  can  push  oat  and  drawback  al  pleasure:  and  the; 
have  yellowish  or  orange-coloured  blood,  which  appears  to  circu- 
late. Cuvier  divides  this  class  into  those  with  feet,  and  those 
without  i   but  Lamarck,  whose  arrangement  is  now  generally 

I  followed,  divides  them  into  three  orders,  vii. 

I  1.  Ifu  nnuloides  07  Holothiirida,  which  have  cylindrical  bodies, 
Icicbery  skins,  and  mouths  surrounded  by  tentacula.  These 
creatures  live  in  the  sea.  or  in  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore :  and 
Irepang,  or  eatable  worm  of  the  Chinese,  is  one  of  them. 
S,  7^  Ecknirla.  These  are  the  aea-atchins,  properly  so  called,  and 
the  shells,  when  the  animals  arc  out  of  them,  are  called  sea-egg*. 
The  Echnides  live  in  the  sea,  and  they  have  long  arms  to  aeeura 
their  prey,  and  two  series  of  bone-like  teeth  to  crush  it.  They 
lay  eggs,  and  the  roe,  or  imperfect  eggs,  occupy  a  large  portion 
of  the  apace  within  the  shell  when  the  animal  is  still  alive. 
S.  The  SCelleridei,  or  Aateriwi.  are  Ihe  slar-flsh.  The  mout>i  in  thew 
oreatures  is  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  surface,  and  it  has  a 
membranoua  lip,  capable  of  ereat  dilation,  but  furnished  with 
angular  projections  for  capturing  and  crushing  its  prey.  The  skin 
is  soft  but  leathery,  and  it  is  covered  on  the  back  with  spongeous 
tubercles  or  scales.  The  rays  are  hollow  beneath,  and  furmshed 
with  tenlacula.  by  the  aid  of  whicli  the  star-fish  manages  to 
crawl  backwarda.  forwards,  or  sideways,  as  the  case  may  be,  any 
of  the  rays  serving  as  a  leader.  These  animals  are  found  on  the 
aea-shore  I  forming  large  beds,  which  i.re  washed  over  by  the  sea. 
The  Criiiaidea,  or  stone-lilies,  of  which  such  curious  fossil  speci- 
mens have  been  found,  are  nearly  allied  to  the  star-fish. 
C  T/it  Inlettina,  or  Enlozoa.  The  inteatinal  worms  were  divided  into 
two  kinds  by  Cuvier,  vii  lAi  Cotitaiyts,  iueludingthe  worms  of 
children,  the  botts  in  horses,  and  other  cylmdrical  worms ;  and 
the  FarBichymaleux,  or  flat  worms ;  such  as  the  fluke  in  sheep 
and  the  tape-worm  in  human  beings. 

tlapha,  or  Sia-JellUi.  These  creatures  are  of  a  soft  and  jelly- 
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TERMS  USED  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


AmphibUnu. 
Amtmakftki, 

AnnukUed. 

AtUefuuB. 

ArUlera, 

Aquatic, 

Bifid, 

BtmactUated, 

Bivalve, 

Callosity, 

Canine. 

Carnivoroua, 

Cere. 

Cet€U}eott8. 

Cinereous. 

Columbine, 

Cordiform. 

CrustaceOus, 

Digitated. 
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Exsanguineous, 

Entomology. 
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Feline. 

Ferruginous. 

Frugivorous. 

Furcated. 

Gallinaceous. 

Gestation. 

Granivorous. 

Gregarious, 

Herbivorous, 

Hoof. 


Capable  of  living  both  on  tke  land  and  in  the  water. 
Small  animals,  yisible  only  with  the  assistance  of  the 

microscope. 
Marked  with  rings. 
The  horns  or  feelers  of  insects. 
Horns  overhanp^in^  the  brows. 
Living  or  growing  in  the  water. 
Divided  into  two  parts. 
With  two  spots,  or  two  series  of  spots. 
With  two  shells  or  openings. 
A  hard  lump,  an  excresence. 
Of  the  dog  kind. 
Feeding  on  flesh. 
A  skin  over  the  bill  of  birds ;  sometimes  moveable,  as 

in  parrots. 
Of  the  whale  kind. 
Of  the  colour  of  ashes. 
Of  the  dove  or  pigeon  kind. 
Heart-shaped. 

Covered  with  a  shell  or  crust;  as  lobsters,  crabs,  &c. 
Having  the  feet  divided  into  toes  or  fingers ;  as  in  cats 

and  dogs. 
Belonging  to  the  back. 
The  wing-cases  of  insects  of  the  beetle-tribe. 
Without  red  blood,  as  worms. 
A  deucription  of  insects. 
The  antennee  or  horns  of  insects. 
Belonging  to  the  cat  kind. 
Of  an  iron  or  rust  colour. 
Feeding  on  seeds. 
Forked 

Belonging  to  the  hen  kind. 
The  time  of  going  with  young. 
Feeding  on  grain. 
Associating  together. 
Feeding  on  grass. 
The  horny  substance  that  protects  the  external  part  of 

the  foot  in  some  quadrupeds. 
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Imhrtoatid. 

Jneubation, 

InHctivorout, 

Laminated, 

Larva. 

Lateral, 

Mand%bU9, 

Mipratory, 
Mmtivalv§. 
Nictitatinff, 

ObAtioated, 

Offiaetorf, 

Qptmifiiiii. 

Ornithology, 

Ofripat^oui, 

J^arturition^ 

Patt§riH§, 

PeetoroL 

PmuhiUnu, 

Piteivorom, 

Predacmmi. 

PreAemiU. 

Proboteis, 
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A  description  of  fishes. 

Tiled,  or  Wing  oyer  each  other 

The  act  or  hatching  eggs. 

Feeding  on  insects. 

Covered  with,  or  divided  into  plates  or  scales. 

The  young  of  insects. 

Belonging  to  the  side,  placed  sideways. 

Upper  and  lower,  the  two  divisions  of  a  hird's  beak,  or 

projectins  jaws  of  an  insect. 
Coming  ana  ffoing  at  certain  seasons. 
With  many  shells  or  openings. 
Winkings   applied  to  a  membrane  with  which  birds 

cover  their  eyes  at  pleasure. 
Of  a  darkish  colour. 
Relating  to  smell. 
A  shield  or  cover. 
A  description  of  birds. 
That  lays  em. 

The  act  of  bringing  forth  young. 
Belonging  to  the  sparrow  tribe. 
Belonging  to  the  breast. 
Hanffingdown. 
Feeoinff  on  fish^. 
Formed  to  nursue  pr^T* 
Capable  of  laying  hola  of. 
Tht  flexible  trunk  of  the  elephant,  bee,  A e. 
Divided  into  four  parts. 
Four-footed. 

Animals  of  the  serpent  tribe,  with  legs. 
Chewing  the  cud. 
Rough. 
Shoulders. 

In  the  form  of  a  half*moon. 
Having  bristles  or  strong  hairs. 
Winding  like  a  screw. 
Streaked  or  striped. 
Formed  like  an  awl. 

The  feelers  of  snails  and  other  moUnaoa. 
Covered  with  a  shell,  as  oysters. 
Tkree>forked. 
Appearing  as  if  cut  off, 
Spreading ;  thick,  tufted, 
with  one  shell  or  opening. 
Briosiging  to  the  be^. 
Havii^  a  ioiated  spuie»bone. 
Bringing  forth  the  yo«ng  aliv«. 
Connected  with  a  membrane,  as  the  daws  of  aq[Mitie 
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T.  QUADRUPEL8,  OR  FOUR-FOOTED  BEASTS. 

5  I.   Carnivorous,  or  Flesk-ealing  Anin 


aliBt.        I 


^HCrb  Lidi 

L 


THE  LION.     (Felis  Leo.) 

"  What  if  the  Uon  in  his  rage  I  meet ! 
Oft  in  the  dust  I  view  his  printed  feet ; 
And,  feu'ful  oft  when  Day's  declining  light  . 

Yielda  her  pale  empire  to  the  monmer  Night, 
By  hunger  roused,  he  scaurs  (he  groaning  plain, 
Gannl  wolves  and  sullen  tigers  in  his  train  ; 
Before  them  Death,  vith  shrieks,  directs  their  ivaj, 
Rlls  the  wild  yell,  and  leads  them  to  their  prey."— CotLijjs, 

Lion  is  called  the  l^ing  of  beasts,  not  only  from  hJK 
,ve  and  majestic  appearance,  but  from  his  prodigiouB 
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strength.  Zoologists  dcBcribe  him  as  an  animal  of  the 
cat  kind,  distinguished  from  the  other  species  of  the  genus 
by  the  unitbnnity  of  his  colour,  the  mane  which  decorates 
the  male,  and  a  tuft  of  hair  at  the  tip  of  the  tail,  whicli 
conceals  a  small  prickle  or  claw. 

Lions  were  formerly  found  in  every  part  of  the  old 
world ;  but  they  are  now  confined  to  Africa,  and  some 
oartB  of  Asia.  The  African  Lion  stands  four  or  five  feet 
nigh,  and  his  body  is  from  seven  to  nine  feet  long.  The 
mane  is  thick,  and  somewhat  curly  ;  and  the  colour  varies 
in  different  parts  of  Africa,  hnt  it  is  generally  of  a  clear 
dark  brown,  deepening  in  some  cases  almost  into  black- 
The  Asiatic  Lions  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  Africa, 
and  their  colour  paler.  The  Bengal  Lion  is  of  a  light 
brown,  with  a  long  flowing  mane  ;  the  Persian  Lion  is  of 
a  sort  of  cream-colour,  y'lih  a  short  thick  mane  ;  and  the 
Lion  of  Gu;!erat  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  without  any 

All  the  varieties  agrfc  in  their  habits ;  they  lie  hid 
in  jungles  in  the  long  grass,  and  when  roused  either 
walk  quietly  and  majestically  away,  or  turn  and  look 
steadily  at  their  pursuers.  Their  roar  is  terrific ;  and  in 
a  wild  state,  the  animal  generally  roars  with  his  mouth 
close  tn  the  ground,  which  produces  a  lowrumbling  noise, 
like  that  of  an  earthquake.  The  effect  is  described  by 
those   who  have  heard   it,  as  making  the  stoutest  heart 

riil ;  and  the  feebler  animals,  when  they  hear  it,  fly  in 
may,  often  in  their  terror  falling  in  the  way  of  their 
enemy,  instead  of  avoiding  him.  Serpents,  and  some  of 
the  larger  animals,  will,  however,  fignt  with  Lions,  and 
occasionally  kill  them ;  and  Lions,  when  pursued  by  man, 
are  sometimes  hunted  with  dotrs,  but  are  oflener  shot,  or 
speared.  Those  which  are  exhibited  in  menageries  have 
generally  been  caught  in  pits.  The  pit  is  dug  where 
traces  have  been  dincovercd  of  a  Lion's  path ;  and  it  is 
then  covered  with  sticks  and  turf.  He  is  deceived  by 
the  appearance  of  solidity  presented  by  the  turf,  and 
attempts  to  walk  over  itj  but  the  moment  he  sets  his 
foot  upon  the  covering  of  the  trap,  it  breaks  beneath  his 
weight,  and  he  falls  into  the  pit.     He  is  Ihen  kept  without 


food  for  several  days,  shaking  the  ground  with  hie  roai'ing, 
and  fatiguing  himself  by  vainly  attempting  to  escape ; 
till,  at  last,  lie  becomes  exhaitsted,  and  bo  tame  as  to 
pennit  his  captors  to  put  ropes  round  him,  and  drag  him 
out.  He  is  then  put  into  a  cage,  and  removed  in  a  kind 
of  waggon,  wherever  his  captors  may  wish  to  take  him. 

The  generosity  of  the  Lion  has  been  much  extolled ; 

but  the  tales  related  of  it  appear  to  have  had  no  other 

foundation  than  the  fact,  that,  like  many  other  beasts, 

I  when  gorged  with  food,  he  will  not  attack  a  man.      As 

[  the  Lion  belongs  to  the  cat  tribe,  his  eyes  are  incapable  of 

bearing  a  strong  light;  it  is  therefore  generally  in  the 

ni^ht  that  he  prowls  about  for  prey,  and  when  the  sun 

flhinee  in  his  face,  he  becomes  confused  and  almost  blinded. 

liion  hunters  are  aware  of  this  fact.     In  the  day-time 

K^hey  always  consider  themselves  safe,  so  lone  as  they  have 

|iie  BUn  on  their  backs.    In  the  night  a  fire  nas  nearly  the 

i«me  effect ;  and  travellers  in  Africa  and  the  deserts  of 

f!&rabia  can  always  protect  themselves  from  Lions  and 

Tigers,  by  making  a  large  fii'e  near  their  sleeping- pi  ace. 

The  strength  of  the  African  species  is  so  great  that  he  has 

been  known  to  carry  away  a  young  heifer,  and  leap  a  ditcb 

t  in  his  mouth.     The  power  that  man  may  acfiuire 

jfver  this  animal  has  been  often  shown  in  the  exhibitions 

r  Van  Ambnrgh,  Carter,  and  others ;  but  the   attach- 

nent  which  Lions  sometimes  form  for  their  keepers,  was 

^ever  more  strongly   exemplified  than  in  the  following 

anecdote. 

M.  Felix,  the  keeper  of  the  animals  in  Paris,  some 
years  ago  brought  two  Lions,  a  male  and  female,  to  the 
aatioDal  menagerie.     About  the  beginning  of  tlie  follow- 
ing June  he  was  taken  ill,  and  could  no  longer  attend 
th^;  and  another  person  was   under   the   necessity  of 
performing  this  duty.     The  male,  sad  and  soHtary,  re- 
mained from  that  moment  constantly  sealed  at  the  end  of 
his  cage,  and  refused  to  take  food  from  the  stranger, 
whose  presence  was  hateful  to  him,  and  wbom  he  often 
^^^nenaced  by  bellowing.     The  company  even  of  the  female 
^^^Meemed  now  to  displease  him,  and  he  paid  no  attention  to 
^^Bier.     The  uneasiness  of  the  animal  afforded  a  belief  that 
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he  -was  really  ill ;  liut  no  one  dared  to  approach  him.  At 
length  Felix  recovered,  and,  with  an  intention  to  surpriee 
the  Lion,  crawled  softly  to  the  cage,  and  showed  his 
face  hetween  the  bars :  the  Lion,  in  a  moment,  made 
a  bound,  leaped  against  the  bars,  patted  him  witfa  his 
pawB,  licked  his  hands  and  face,  and  trembled  with  plea- 
sure. The  female  also  ran  to  him  ;  but  the  Lion  drove 
her  back,  and  seemed  angry  ;  and,  fearful  lest  she  should 
snatch  any  favours  from  FeUx,  a  quarrel  was  about  to 
take  place ;  but  Felix  entered  the  c^e  to  pacify  them. 
He  caressed  them  by  turns;  and  was  afterwards  frequently 
seen  bcween  them.  He  had  so  great  a  command  over 
these  animals,  that  whenever  he  wished  them  to  separate 
and  retire  to  their  cages,  he  had  only  to  give  the  order : 
when  he  wished  them  to  lie  down,  and  show  strangers  their 
paws  or  throats,  they  would  throw  themselves  on  their 
backs  on  the  least  sign,  hold  up  their  paws  one  after 
another,  open  their  jaws,  and,  as  a  recompense,  obtain  the 
favour  of  licking  bis  hand. 

The  Lion,  like  alt  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  does  not 
devour  his  prey  the  moment  he  has  seizetl  it.  When 
those  in  cages  are  fed,  they  generally  hide  their  food 
under  them  for  a  minute  or  two  before  they  eat  it.  Thus 
an  instance  is  known  of  a  man,  who  was  struck  down  by 
a  Lion,  having  time  to  draw  his  hunting-knife  and  stab 
the  ferocious  beast,  who  was  growling  over  him,  to  the 
heart,  before  it  had  seriously  injured  him.  The  Lion  also 
resembles  a  cat  in  his  mode  of  stealing  after,  and  watching 
liis  prey,  a  long  time  before  seizing  it. 

Dr.  Sparrman  mentions  a  singular  instance  of  the 
animal's  habits  in  this  respect.  A  Hottentot  perceiving 
that  he  wa£  followed  by  a  Lion,  and  concluding  that  the 
creature  only  wailed  the  approach  of  night  to  make  him 
his  prey,  began  to  consider  what  vras  the  best  mode 
of  providing  for  liis  safety,  and  at  length  adopted  the 
following: — Observing  a  piece  of  broken  ground  with  a 
precipitate  descent  on  one  side,  he  sat  dovm  by  the  edge 
of  it ;  and  found,  to  his  great  joy,  that  the  Lion  also 
made  a  halt,  and  kept  at  a  distance  behind  him.  As  soon 
as  it  grew    dark  ine  man,  sliding  gently  tbrward,   let 
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I    faimeelf  down  a  little  below  the  edge  of  the  Bteep ;  and 
I    held  up  his  cloak  and  bat  on  his  stick,  at  the  same  time 
gently  moving  them  backward  and  forward.     The  Lion, 
I  after  a  while,  came  creeping  tawards  the  object ;  and, 
I  mistaking  the  cloak  for  the  man  himself,  made  a  spring 
I  at  it,  antf  fell  headlong  down  the  precipice. 
I        Lions  have  heen  sometimes  known  lo  attain  a  great  age, 
I  as  Vomfey,  a  large  male  Lion  that  died,  in  1760,  in  the 
'    Tower  of  London,  which  was  upwards  of  seventy  years  old. 
The  usual  period,  however,  seldom  esceeds  twenty  years. 
The  Lion  is  generally  represented  as  the  companion  of 
Britannia,  as  a  national  symbol  of  strength,  courage,  and 
generosity.     In  ancient  gems,  paintings,  and  statuary,  his 
Scin  is  tlie  attribute  of  Hercules.     In    Scriptural    com- 
positions, he  is  painted  at  the  side  of  the  evangelist  St. 
Mark;  and  holds  the  fifth  place  among  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  answeiing  to  the  months  of  July  and  August. 

In  the  various  sculptured  Lions  discovered  by  Mr. 
Layard  at  Nineveh  in  1848,  the  claw  in  the  Lion's  tail  is 
distinctly  marked,  and  is  represented  as  being  of  lajge  size. 
It  is,  however,  really  a  very  small,  dark,  homy  prickle  at 
the  lip  of  the  fleshy  part  of  ihe  tail,  and  entirely  hidden 
bv  the  hair. 


I 

L 


THE  IJ0NE8S  AND  CUBS. 

The  Lioness  ie  in  aU  her  dimensions  about  one-tliinl 
less  tliaii  tlie  male,  and  has  no  mane.  Site  has  genei-ally 
Irom  two  to  four  cube  at  a  time,  which  are  born  bhnd, 
like  kittens,  which  they  greatly  resemble,  though  they  are 
BB  large  as  a  pug-dog,  when  bom.  When  quite  young, 
ibey  are  striped  and  spotted,  but  these  marks  soon  dis- 
appear; they  also  at  nrst  mew  like  a  cat,  and  do  not 
begin  to  roar  till  they  are  about  eighteen  months  old. 
About  the  same  time,  the  mane  begins  to  appear  on  the 
males,  and  soon  afler  the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  tail,  though 
the  animal  is  generally  five  or  sis  years  liefore  it  attains 
its  full  size. 

The  Lioness,  though  naturally  lees  strong,  less  cou- 
rteous, and  less  mischievous  than  the  Lion,  becomes 
l^rrible  as  soon  as  she  has  young  ones  to  provide  for. 
The  ferocity  of  her  disposition  then  appears  with  tenfold 
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[  vigour ;  and  woe  be  to  the  wretclied  intruder,  whether 
beast,  who  should  unwarily  approach  the  pre- 
I  dncts  of  her  sanctuary.  She  makes  incursions  for  food 
I  for  her  young  with  even  more  intrepidity  than  the 
Lion  himself  {  throws  herself  indiscriminately  among  men 
t  and  other  animals ;  destroys  without  distinction ;  loads 
I  herself  with  the  spoil,  and  hrings  it  home  reeking  to 
I  lier  cube.  She  usually  brings  torth  her  young  in  the 
'  most  retired  and  inaccessible  places ;  and  when  she  fears 
L  the  discovery  of  her  retreat,  often  hides  her  track,  by 
[  punning  back  over  the  ground,  or  by  brushing  it  out 
nith  her  tail.  She  sometimes  also,  when  her  apprcbensions 
I'  Bre  great,  transports  her  young  from  one  place  to  another, 
[  like  a  cat;  and  if  obsti'ucted,  defends  them  with  determined 
L  courage,  and  Sghts  to  the  last. 

y      Mr.  Fennel,  m  his  History  of  Quadrupeds,  relates  an 
L  .interesting  anecdote  of  a  Lioness  kept  at  the  Tower  in 
]  1773.      This  creature  had  become  "  greatly  atfached  to  a 
Kttle  dog,  which  was  her  constant  companion.     When 
the  Lioness  was  about  to  whelp,  the  dog  was  removed ; 
but  shortly  after  her  aceouclieraent  had  taken  place,  the 
dog   contrived   to   enter  the   den,   and   approached    the 
Lioness  with  his  usual  fondness.      She,  alarmed  for  her 
cabs,  immediately  seized  him,  and  seemed  about  to  kill 
him ;  but,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  their  former  friend- 
ship, sbe  carried  him  to  the  door  of  Tier  den,  and  allowed 
him  to  escape  unhurt."     Mr.  Fennel  also  tells  us,  that 
pdie  first  Lioness  ever  brought  to  England,  died  in  the 
I  Tower  in  1773,  after  having  attained  a  great  age. 

Another  Lioness,  which  was  kept  at  uie  Tower  in  1806, 

r  became  extremely  attached  to  a  little  dog,  and  whenever 

I  he  attempted  to  pass  through  the  bars  of  the  den,  would 

I  draw  him  back  by  the  hinder  parts,  and  place  her  paw 

eently  upon  his  body,  as  if  entreating  bim  not  to  leave 


THE  TIGER  -Cmis  T^i  .  > 

Tk  uoh  verj  inferior  to  tbe  lion  m  majestj  of  appear 
ince  and  deportment  this  feiocious  animal  nearly  equals 
htm  in  Bize  and  strenffth  The  Tiger  le  another  of  the 
fehne  species  and  may  be  compared  to  an  enormous  cat 
the  whiskers  and  the  tail  being  exactly  similar  and 
both  the  Tiger  and  the  hon  resemble  the  cat  m  the  form 
of  their  feet  and  the  power  they  possess  of  drawing  in 
tbetr  claws  The  Tiger  however  bears  the  strongest 
resemblance,  and  when  pleased,  purrs  and  curves  up  his 
back  as  he  rubs  himself  against  the  nearest  object.  When 
enraged,  he  growls  rather  than  roars ;  and  springs  up  to 
a  great  height  before  he  pounces  on  his  prey, 

The  Tiger  has  a  smaller  and  rounder  head  than  the 
lion;  he  has  no  mane;  hie  tail  is  without  any  tuft  at  the 
extremiiy,  and  his  body  much  more  slender  and  flexible. 
His  colour  is  yellowish  on  the  back  and  sides,  becoming 
white  beneath,  with  numerous  lines  of  a  very  dark  rich 
brown,  or  glossy  black,  sloping  from  the  centre  of  the 
back  down  the  sides,  and  over  the  bead,  and  continued 
domi  Ibti  tail  in  the  form  of  rings.    Tigers  are  only  found 
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I-  wild   in  Asia ;    but  they   are  very  abundant,  and   very 
destructive  in  the  Hast  Indies,  as  from  their  enomiuus 
strength  they  can  carry  olf  a  bullock  with  the  greatest  ease. 
The  attack  of  one  of  these  animals  upon  Mr.  Monro, 

IBon  of  Sir  Hector  Monro,  was  attended  with  the  nioBt 
tragical  consequences.  "  We  went,"  says  an  eye-witness, 
,"  «n  shore  on  Sangar  Island,  to  shoot  deer,  of  which  we 
«aw  innumerable  tracks,  aa  well  as  of  Tigers.  We  con- 
tinued our  diversion  till  near  three  o'clock,  when  sitting 
down  by  the  side  of  a  jungle  to  refresh  ourselves,  a  roar 
like  thunder  was  heard,  and  an  immense  Tiger  seized  our 
Hnfortunale  fi'iend,  and  rushed  again  into  the  jnngle, 
dragging  him  through  the  thickest  bushes  and  trees, 
everything  giving  way  to  his  monstrous  strength.  All  we 
eould  do  was  to  fire  ou  the  Tiger;  and  our  shots  took 
effect,  as  in  a  few  moments  our  unfortunate  jriend  came 
up  to  us  bathed  in  blood.  Every  medical  assistance  was 
vain,  and  he  expired  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
having  received  such  deep  wounds  from  the  teeth  and 
claws  of  the  animal  as  rendered  his  recovery  hopeless. 
A  large  fire,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  whole  trees,  was 
blazing  near  us  at  the  time  this  accident  took  place ;  and 
ten  or  more  of  the  natives  were  with  us.  The  human 
mind  can  scarcely  form  any  idea  of  this  scene  of  horror." 
Tiger- hunting,  though  very  dangerous,  is  a  very 
favoarile  sport  in  India.  The  hunters  are  mounted  in 
carriages  called  howdahs,  on  the  backs  of  elephants,  well 
armed.  The  first  indication  is  generally  given  by  the 
elephants,  who  scent  their  enemy  at  some  distance,  and 
oommencing  a  peculiar  kind  of  snorting,  become  greatly 
a^tated.  As  soon  as  the  motion  of  the  Tiger  through 
toe  jungle  is  perceived,  the  nearest  elephant  is  halt^, 
and  the  hunter  fires  instantly.  Should  the  Tiger  be 
vonnded,  he  wiD,  in  all  probability,  spring  up  with  a 
hideous  roar,  and  rush  at  the  nearest  elephant,  his  mouth 
opeiit  his  tail  erect,  or  lashing  his  sides,  and  his  whole 
far  bristled  up.  Sometimes,  however,  he  endeavours  to 
sneak  away,  artfully  diminishing  his  size  by  drawing  in 
'  is  breath  and  creeping  along  the  ground,  and  often  with 
icb  success  as  to  enable  him  to  escape  to  ravines  where 
t  would  be  madness  to  attempt  pursuit. 


QUADHUPEDS. 


THE  LEOPARD  (Fetis  Leopardug) 

Differs  from  the  tiger  in  being  smalier,  and  in  having 
die  skin  spotted  instead  of  striped.  His  length  from  nose 
to  tail  ia  about  four  feet,  the  colour  of  the  body  is  a  more 
lively  yellow,  and  the  spots  of  his  skin  are  eroaller  and 
closer  than  those  of  the  panther ;  they  are  composed  of 
four  or  five  black  dots  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  not  im- 
perfectly representing  the  print  lefl  by  the  animal's  foot 
upon  the  sand.  There  are  three  varieties  of  the  Leopard ; 
viz.,  the  Panther,  the  Ocelot,  and  the  Ounce. 

Like  all  animals  of  the  cat  tribe,  Leopards  are  a  com- 
poond  of  ferocity  and  cunning;  they  prey  upon  the 
smaller  BDimals,  such  as  antelopes,  sheep,  and  monkeys  ; 
and  are  enabled  to  secure  their  food  with  great  suc- 
cess, from  the  extraonlinury  flexibility  of  their  bodies. 
Kolben  informs  us,  that  in  the  year  1708,  two  of  these 
animals,  a  male  and  female,  with  three  young  ones,  broke 


THE    PANTHER, 

>  into  a  sheepfold  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  killed 
nearly  a  hundred  sheep,  and  regaled  themselves  with  the 
blood;  after  which,  they  tore  a  carcass  into  three  pieces, 
one  of  which  they  gave  to  each  of  their  offspring ;  they 
then  took  each  a  whole  sheep,  and,  thus  laden,  began  to 
retire ;  but  having  been  observed,  they  were  waylaid  on 
their  return,  and  the  female  and  young  ones  killed, 
while  the  male  effected  hia  escape.    They  appear  afraid  of 

|_inan,  and  never  attack  him  unless  driven  by  hunger,  when 
spring  upon  him  from  behind.  The  Leopard  is 
Wmetimes  called  the  tree-tiger. 


I  in  shape  somewhat  like  the  leopard,  of  which  he  is 
generally  considered  only  a  variety.  His  hair  is  short, 
sleek,  and  glossy,  and  of  a  bright  yellow,  beautifully 
marked  with  round,  annular  black  spots.  He  is  about 
the  size  of  a  lai^e  mastiff-dog,  with  legs  not  quite  bo  long ; 
bia  voice  is  strung  and  hoarse,  and  he  growls  continually. 
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He  is  fierce,  greedy  of  blood,  swift  in  the  chase,  and 
catches  his  prey  by  leaping  from  some  lurking-place, 
where  he  squats  himself  in  the  manner  and  shape  of  a  cat, 
which  he  resembles  in  many  points.  Like  all  the  tribe, 
his  tongue,  in  licking,  grates  like  a  file. 

Some  years  ago,  Mrs.  Bowditch  brongbt  a  tame 
Panther  over  with  her  from  Africa.  This  animal  was 
called  Sai.  One  day,  at  Cape  Coast  Casde,  he  found  tlie 
servant  appointed  to  attend  on  him  sitting  asleep,  resting 
his  back  against  a  door;  Sai  instantly  lifted  up  hie  paw, 
and  gave  the  sleeper  a  tap  on  the  side  of  the  cheek,  whicli 
knocked  him  over,  and  when  the  man  awaked,  he  found 
Sai  wagging  Lis  tail,  and  seeming  to  enjoy  the  fun. 
Another  day,  when  a  woman  was  scrubbing  the  floor,  he 
jumped  on  her  back ;  and  when  the  woman  screamed  with 
fright,  he  sprang  off,  and  began  rolling  over  and  over  like 
a  kitten.  When  put  on  board  ship,  he  was  first  confined 
in  a  cage ;  and  the  greatest  pleasure  be  had  was  when 
Mrs.  Bowdirch  gave  him  a  little  twisted  cup  or  comet  of 
stiff  paper  witli  some  lavender-water  in  it,  and  with  this 
he  was  so  delighted,  that  be  would  roll  himself  over  and 
over,  and  rub  his  paws  against  his  &ce.  At  first  he  used 
to  put  his  claws  out  when  he  attempted  to  snatch  any- 
ihiug ;  but  as  Mrs.  Bowditch  would  never  give  him  any 
lavender-water  when  this  was  the  case,  he  soon  learnt  to 
keep  bia  claws  in.  This  poor  Panther  died  soon  after  it 
reached  England. 

THE  OUNCE 
Differs  from  the  leopard  principally  in  the  shape  of 
its  spots,  which  are  sometimes  scalloped  and  sometimes 
ring-shaped,  and  are  very  ii'regularly  disposed.  This 
animal  is  a  native  of  the  Old  World.  The  ocelot,  or 
tiger-cat,  is,  on  the  contrary,  oidy  found  in  South  America 
and  Mexico,  and  is  described  by  Bufibn  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  ail  the  animals  of  the  cat  tribe.  Its  colour  is 
grey,  tinged  with  fiiwn,  and  it  is  marked  with  long  com- 
pressed rings  of  black,  each  enclosing  a  spot  of  yellow. 
The  movements  of  this  animal  are  peculiarly  graceful,  and 
it  is  easily  tamed. 


THE  CHEETAH,  OR  HUNTING  LEOPARD. 
(Felis  Jubata.) 
Thb  Hunting  Leopard  seemii  to  form  the  connecting  link 
between  the  cat  and  the  dog-tribes  ;  as  it  has  the  long  tail 
and  flexible  body  of  the  cat,  witb  the  sharp  nose  and 
elongated  limbs  of  the  do^.  Its  claws  also  resemble  those 
of  a  dog,  and  cannot  be  drawn  into  the  foot,  as  they  can 
in  all  animals  of  the  cat  kind.  The  Cheetah  is  easily 
tamed,  and  Cuvier  describes  one  which  was  accustomed 
to  go  at  large  in  a  park,  and  associated  with  the  children 
and  domestic  animals,  purring  like  a  cat  when  pleased,  and 
mewing  when  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  his  wants. 
In  the  East  the  Cheetah  is  used  in  hunting,  and  is  carried 
in  a  carriage,  or  chained  on  a  pad  behind  the  saddle  of  a 
horseman,  with  a  hood  over  hia  eyes :  when  a  herd  of 
antelopes  is  found,  the  hood  is  taken  off  the  Cheetah,  who 
is  let  loose,  and  as  soon  as  he  sees  the  antelopes,  steals 
cautiously  along,  till  he  comes  within  reach,  when  he 
Springs  suddenly  upon  them ;  making  several  bounds  with 
the  greatest  rapidity,  till  he  has  killed  his  victim,  when 
be  begins  instantly  to  suck  its  blood.  The  keeper  then 
approaches,  and  throwing  the  Cheetah  some  pieces  of  raw 
meat,  contrives  to  hoodwink  and  chain  him  aoiain  to  his 
pad  behind  the  saddle,  on  which  he  crouches  like  a  dog. 
If  the  Cheetah  is  not  successful  in  catching  an  antelope 
before  the  herd  takes  flight,  he  never  pursues  them,  but 
returns  to  his  keeper  wiih  a  discontented  and  sullen  air. 


dUADRirpKDS. 


THE  JAGUAR.     (Felia  Onca.) 

The  Jaguar  is  a  native  of  the  New  Woi'ld,  and  is  Bonie- 
times  called  tlie  American  Tiger.  He  is  generally  latter 
and  stronger  than  ihe  leopard,  which  he  resembles  tii 
colour  ;  but  the  black  ring-like  marks  have  always  a  spot 
in  the  cenire,  which  is  not  the  case  with  those  of  the 
leopard.  The  tail  is  also  much  shorter,  and  the  head 
larger  and  rounder.  The  Jaguar  has  great  strength,  and 
will  kiU  a  horse  or  an  antelope,  and  carry  it  off.  He  is, 
liowever,  a  cowardly  animal,  always  springing  upon  bis 
prey  from  behind,  and  attacking  in  preference  the  hind- 
tooHt  of  a  herd.  He  fastens  upon  its  neck,  placing  one 
paw  upon  the  head,  which  he  twigts  round  with  the 
other,  and  thus  instantly  deprives  it  of  life.  His  prin- 
cipal haunt  ia  the  long  grass  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
where  he  subsists  chiefly  on  turtles;  luniing  them  on  their 
backs,  and  then  insinuating  his  paw  between  the  shells  so 
as  to  scoop  out  the  flesh.  No  instance  is  yet  known  of 
a  Jaguar  lieiiig  tamed- 


THE   PDMA. 


THE  PUMA.  (Felis  concohr.) 
The  Puma,  or  American  Lion,  is  smaller  than  the  jaguar, 
and  has  a  Bhrill  hissing  cry,  very  different  from  that  of 
other  animals  of  the  cat  kind.  The  fur  is  of  a  silvery  fewn- 
colour,  nearly  white  below,  but  becoming  black  at  the 
head  ;  the  animo!  has  no  mane,  and  its  tail  is  without  any 
tuft  at  the  tip.  The  cubs  are  spotted  when  yonng.  The 
Jmbits  of  the  Puma  are  somewhat  peculiar;  when  attacked, 
he  climbs  the  nearest  tree  for  safety,  and  there  is  generally 
shot  by  his  hunlere.  When  hunted  with  liogs,  however, 
end  cut  off  from  all  retreat,  be  stands  at  bay  and  lights 
I  -^riously.  The  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  Indians,  and  is 
I  Baid  to  be  much  prized  by  them.  The  Puma  flics  Irom 
the  Eight  of  man,  and  seldom  attacks  any  animal  larger 
than  a  sheep ;  but  when  he  can  surprise  a  flock  of 
sheep,  he  kills  as  many  as  he  can,  only  sucking  the 
blood  of  each.  He  never  devours  the  whole  of  his 
prey  at  once,  carefully  covering  with  leaves  what  he 
caunot  eat ;  but  if  these  should  be  removed,  he  will  not 
touch  the  food  again.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
the  Puma  could  not  be  tamed ;  but  this  is  incorrect,  as 
the  late  Edmund  Kean,  the  tragedian,  had  one  which 
followed  him  about  like  a  dog,  and  was  often  permitted  to 
come,  at  perfect  liberty,  into  the  drawing-room  when  it 
was  full  of  company. 


THE  CARACAL  LYNX.     (Felis  Caracal.) 

There  are  several  kinds  of  Ljnx,  but  the  Caracal  is 
generally  suppoeed  to  be  the  Lynx  of  the  ancients,  which 
was  so  celebrated  for  the  keenness  of  its  sight.  The  name 
of  Caracal  is  derived  from  two  Turkish  words,  signifying 
black-ears,  and  the  animal  is,  in  fact,  remarkable  for  the 
blackness  of  the  tios  of  its  ears.  He  is  somewhat  larger 
and  stronger  than  tne  fox  ;  his  body  of  a  reddish  brown, 
becommg  white  below,  and  the  tail  rather  short,  being 
only  about  eigbt  or  nine  iuche«  in  length.  This  animal 
is  said  to  follow  the  lioti'e  footsteps,  and  to  feed  on  what 
the  lion  leaves,  like  the  Jaekal.  The  Caracul  is  both 
irritable  and  sulky  in  confinement,  and  is  very  seldom 
tamed ;  indeed,  on  the  slightest  irritation,  it  expresses  its 
anger  by  a  sort  of  snarl,  like  what  is  called  swearing  in 
a  cat,  but  much  louder,  and  sometimes  ending  in  a  scream. 
When  left  to  its  own  resources  lor  support,  it  preys  upon 
hares,  rabbits,  and  birds;  and  will  pursue  the  latter,  of 
which  it  is  iraniotlerately  fond,  with  remarkable  activity, 
to  the  lops  of  the  tallest  trees. 


^ 


i:^^ 


THE  CAT.     (FeiU  Catus.  vw.  domettica.) 


An  ereriasting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
lies  nicUtly  brooding  o"er  a  dunhey  gap, 
I  Protending  her  fell  dawa,  to  thoughtlefa  mice 

JoBH  Pbilivs. 
[  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  common  domestic  Cat 
was  nothina;  more  than  the  wild  Cat  of  the  woods,  ren- 
dered tame  by  educatioiL  This  opinion  is,  however,  now 
doubted,  on  the  ground  thai  the  tail  of  the  wild  Cat  is 
thick  and  hushy,  like  thai  of  a  fos,  trhile  that  of  the 
domestic  Cat  tapere  to  the  point.  The  Cat  of  the 
E^pdans,  of  which  bo  many  mummies  have  been  bund, 
diSered  stUl  more  in  this  respect,  as  its  tail  was  long  and 
^nder,  ending  in  a  kind  of  tuf^.  There  are  four  or  fire 
distinct  varieties  of  the  domestic  Cat ;  the  tabby,  the  tor- 
toise-shell, the  Chartreuse,  and  the  Angora.  Of  these  the 
tabby  beare  most  resemblance  to  the  wild  Cat,  and  the 
black  Cats  are  from  this  breed  ;  the  tortoise-sbell  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  Spain,  the  females  of  this  race 
being  generally  of  a  pure  tortoise-shell,  and  the  males 
buff,  with  stripes  of  a  darker  hue.  All  the  white,  and 
whitish  Cats  are  descended  Irom  the  Chartreuse  breed ; 
tbey  have  all  a  blue  tinge  in  their  fur,  and  reddish 
eyelids:  the  tailless  cats  of  Comwali  and  tlie  Isle  of 
Man  belong  to  this  race.  The  Angoras  are  quite  distinct, 
^_  and  are  well  known  by  their  long  silky  hair.  Cats  are 
^L  fond  of  warmth,  and  are  generally  affected  bv  changes  in 
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the  weather.  They  are  very  affectionate,  purring  at  the 
sight  of  those  who  are  kind  to  them ;  and  will  curve 
up  their  backs  aod  rub  theiDBelves  against  a  door  when  it 
IB  opened  for  them,  as  if  to  thank  the  kind  friend  who  has 
done  them  this  service,  before  they  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  female  Cat  has  g;eiiera11y  live  or  six  kittens  at  a  time, 
which  she  carries  about  in  her  mouth,  and  hides,  when  she 
thinks  them  in  danger.  When  a  Cat  is  enraged,  its  hair 
stands  erect,  and  its  tail  swells  to  an  enormous  size.  Cats 
fight  savagely,  and  often  tear  the  skin  off  each  other's 
necks :  when  two  ai-e  about  to  fighl,  they  stand  for 
some  time  looking  at  each  other,  growhng,  and  then 
dart  at  each  other  with  the  greatest  fury,  yelling  willi 
rage. 

Most  cats  are  good  mousers,  and  some  bring  everything 
they  kill  to  their  master  or  mistress,  dispia}dng  their  mice 
and  rats  with  as  much  pride  as  a  sportsman  would  his 
game.  They  are  verv  fond  of  catmint  and  valei'ian,  roll- 
ing themseWes  in  a  kind  of  ecstacy  when  they  Bmell  the 
latter  plant.  They  are  very  cleanly,  often  Billing  strok- 
jne  their  faces  with  their  paws,  as  if  washing  themselves. 

In  the  eye  of  the  Cat,  the  pupil  is  perpendicularly 
oval,  extending  from  above  downwards,  and  when  con- 
tracted appears  like  a  straight  line.  This  conformation 
is  suited  to  the  habits  of  these  animals,  for  they  are  not 
content  with  prowling  along  the  ground,  hut  occasionally 
spring  to  great  heights,  their  heads  being  directed  u|>- 
wards,  and  their  eyes  placed  in  Iront  and  more  neaily 
parallel. 


THE  BLOODHOUND.     CCanis  su'iaiinarins. , 

" Consciona  of  the  recent  stains,  his  heart 

Bests  quick ;  his  snuffling  nose,  hia  active  tail, 
Attest  his  joy  :  then  with  deep  opening  mouth, 
I'hnt  makes  the  irelkin  treiiible,  he  procloimB 

Th'  oudacioDs  felon. " 

The  Bloodhound  is  taller  than  the  old  English  lioun<l, 
most  beautifully  formed,  and  superior  to  every  other  kind 
in  activity,  speed,  and  sagacity.  It  is  commonly  of  ii 
reddish  or  brown  colour,  with  long  ears.     It   seldoi 


barkfl,  except  in  the  chase;  and  i 
until  it  has  caught  and  killed  it. 


r  leaves  its  ganit- 
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Bloodhounds  were  formerly  uBed  in  certain  districts 
lying  between  England  and  Scotland,  which  were  mach 
infested  by  robbers  and  murderers ;  and  a  tax  waa  laid 
upon  the  inhabitants  for  keeping  and  maintaining  a  cer- 
tun  number  of  tbem.  But  as  the  arm  of  justice  is  now 
extended  over  every  part  of  the  country,  and  there  is  no 
secret  recesses  where  yillany  may  he  concealed,  these 
services  are  no  lona;er  necessary.  In  former  times  these 
Dogs  were  used  to  hunt  renegade  negroes  and  others  in 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  many  surprising  anecdotes 
are  told  of  their  wonderful  sagacity  and  power  of  scent. 

In  Dallas'  "  History  of  the  Maroons, '  an  anecdote  is 
given  of  the  extent  of  their  accomplishments  in  this  way, 
which  seems  truly  marvellous.  A  ship,  attached  to  a 
fleet  under  convoy  to  England,  was  manned  chiefly  by 
Spanish  sailors,  who,  as  they  jjassed  Cuba,  took  the 
opportunity  of  running  the  vessel  on  shore,  when  they 
murdered  the  officers,  and  other  Englishmen  on  board, 
and  carried  off  all  the  available  plunder  into  the  mountains 
of  the  interior.  The  place  was  wild  and  unfrequented, 
and  they  fully  expected  to  elude  all  pursuit  The 
moment,  however,  the  news  reached  Havanna,  a  de- 
tachment of  twelve  chasseurs,  with  their  Docs,  was  sent 
ofl*.  The  result  was,  that  in  a  few  days  the  wliole  of  the 
murderers  were  brought  in  and  executed,  not  a  man 
having  been  injured  by  the  Do"s  in  the  capture. 

The  old  English  Hound,  the  original  stock  of  this 
island,  and  used  by  the  ancient  Britons  in  the  chase,  is  a 
most  valuable  Dog;  though  the  breed  has  been  gradually 
declining,  and  the  size  studiously  diminished  by  a  mix- 
ture of  other  kinds,  in  order  to  increase  their  speed.  It 
seems  to  have  been  accurately  described  by  Shakspeare  in 
the  following  lines : — 

"  My  houndB  are  bred  out  of  t.ho  Spartan  kind, 
Bo  flew'd,  60  sanded ;  and  their  heads  are  huug 
With  ears  tliat  sweep  avay  the  murning  dev ; 
Crook-kneed  and  dew-lapp'd,  like  ThesBolian  bulU ; 
Slow  iu  pursuit ;  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells  ; 
Each  under  each." 


THE  FOXHOUND 
)  most  valuable  of  all  the  Dogs  of  the  chase  ts 
smaller  than  the  staghound  its  av  rage  height  being 
from  twenty  to  twenty  U  a  inches  No  country  in  Eii 
rope  can  boa  t  of  Foxhoimis  equal  in  fleetness  strength 
and  perseverance  to  those  of  Biitain  where  the  utmost 
attention  is  paid  to  their  breeding  education  and  food 
rbe  climate  also  seems  congenial  to  their  nature  for 
when  taken  to  France  or  Spain  and  other  southern 
constn  s  oi  Europe  they  qmcldy  degenerate  and  lost 
all  the  admirable  qualities  they  possess  in  this  country 

Our  predilection  for  los  hunting  appears  to  have  de 
scended  from  our  forefathers  and  to  hare  gone  on 
increasing  m  ardour  Certainly  no  other  country  can 
hoast  of  such  splendid  estabhshrr ents  for  this  valuable 
breed  the  Duke  of  R  chmond  s  Kennel  at  Goodwood 
cost  no  less  than  £19  000 


>*^> 


THE  POINTER     (Canit  familiaris  avicularUj 

Is  about  the  size  of  a  bulldog,  and  spotted  like  a  spaniel. 
Ill  disposition  it  is  docile,  and  when  trained,  is  of  the 

ntest  service  Co  the  sportsman  who  dehghts  in  shootiDg. 
:  astonishing  to  see  to  what  a  degree  of  obedieace 
these  animals  may  be  brought  Their  sight  is  equally 
acute  with  their  scent,  and  they  are  enabled  to  perceive 
at  a  distance  the  smallest  sign  from  their  master.  So 
admirably  have  they  been  trained,  that  their  acquired 
propenaities  seem  as  inherent  as  a  natural  instinct,  and 
appear  to  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  pn^eny.  When 
Ihey  scent  their  game,  they  fix  thetnselves  liice  statues, 
in  the  very  attitude  in  which  they  happen  to  be  at  the 
moment  If  one  of  their  fore  feet  is  not  on  the  ground 
when  they  firat  scent,  it  remains  suspended,  lest,  by 
putting  it  to  the  ground,  the  game  might  be  too  soon 
alarmed  by  the  noiee.  In  this  position  they  remain, 
unti]  the  sportsman  comes  near  enough,  and  is  prepared 
to  take  his  shot ;  when  he  gives  the  word,  and  the  Dog 
immediately  springs  the  game.  This  attitude  has  ofien 
been  selected  by  the  artist. 
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THE  MA'^IIFP  (Cams  nolossu^) 
Is  the  lai^est  of  the  whole  species :  he  la  a  slronE  and 
fierce  animal,  with  short  pendent  ears  and  a  large  head, 
large  and  thick  lips  hanging  on  each  side,  and  a  noble 
countenance ;  he  is  a  faithful  guardian,  and  a  powerful 
defender  of  the  house. 

A  carious  account  is  given,  by  Stow,  of  an  engagement 
between  three  Mastiffs  and  a  lion,  in  the  presence  of 
James  the  First.  "  One  of  the  Dogs,  being  put  into  the 
den,  wag  soon  disabled  by  the  lion,  which  took  him  hy  the 
head  and  neck,  and  dragged  him  about :  another  Dog 
was  then  let  Ioorc,  and  served  in  the  same  manner  :  but 
the  third,  being  put  in,  immediately  seized  the  lion  by 
the  lip,  and  held  him  for  a  considerable  time ;  till,  being 
aeverelv  torn  by  his  claws,  the  Dog  was  obliged  to  quit 
his  hold ;  and  the  lion,  greatly  exhausted  in  the  conflict, 
refused  to  renew  the  en";agement ;  buf,  taking  a  sudden 
leap  over  the  Dogs,  fled  into  the  interior  part  of  the  den. 
Two  of  the  Dogs  soon  died  of  their  wounds;  the  last 
survived,  ami  was  taken  great  care  of  by  the  king's  son, 
who  said,  '  He  that  had  fought  with  the  king  of  the 
beasts  should  never  after  fight  with  any  inferior  creature.' " 
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The  following  anecdote  will  show  tlmt  the  MaEtiff,  con- 
scious of  its  superior  etrength,  knows  how  to  chastise  the 
impertinence  of  an  injerior  : — A  lai^e  Dog  of  this  kiod, 
belonging  to  a  gentleman  near  Newcastle,  being  fre- 
quently molested  bj  a  mongrel,  and  teased  by  ita  con- 
tinual barking,  at  last  took  it  up  in  his  mouth,  by  the 
back,  and,  with  great  composure,  dropped  it  over  the 
quay  into  the  river,  without  doing  any  further  injury  to 
an  enemy  so  much  its  inferior. 


THE  BULLDOG  fCanis  domesticus  molossus) 
Is  much  less  than  the  mastiff,  but  the  fiercest  of  all  the 
Dog  kind,  and  is  probably  the  most  courageous  creature 
in  the  world.  His  short  neck  adds  to  his  strentrth.  Those 
of  a  brindled  colour  are  accounted  the  best  of  the  kind  : 
they  will  run  at  and  seize  the  fiercest  bull  without  bark- 
ing, making  directly  at  his  head,  sometimes  catch  hold  of 
his  nose,  pin  the  animal  to  the  ground,  and  make  him 
roar  in  a  most  tremendous  manner,  nor  can  they  without 
difficulty  be  made  Ki  quit  their  hold.  Whenever  a  Bull- 
dog attacks  in  any  of  the  extremities  of  the  body,  ii  is 
invariably  considered  a  mark  of  his  degeneracy  from  the 
original  parity  of  blood. 

Some  years  since,  at  a  bull-baiting  in  the  north  of 
England,  when  this  barbarous  custom  was  very  common, 
a  youn^  man,  confident  of  the  spirit  of  his  Doj>;,  laid  a 
wager  tliat  he  would,  at  separate  times,  cut  olF  all  the 
animal's  feet,  and  that  be  would  continue  to  attack  the 
bull  after  each  amputation.  The  experiment  was  tried, 
and  tlie  brutal  wretch  won  his  wager. 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  DOG, 


,  To  ito  animal  is  mankind  so  much  indebted  for  its  Ber- 
-vices  and  affection  ob  to  the  Dog.  Among  all  the  variooe 
ordere  of  brut«  creatures,  none  have  hitherto  been  found 
9o  entirely  adapted  to  our  use,  and  even  to  our  protection, 
as  this.  There  are  many  countriee,  both  of  the  old  and 
new  continent,  in  which,  if  man  were  deprived  of  this 
&ith(ul  ally,  he  would  unsuccessfully  resist  the  foes  that 

I  surround  him,  seeking  opportunities  to  encroach  upon  his 
property,  destroy  his  labour,  and  attack  his  person.  His 
own  vigilance,  in  many  situations,  could  not  secure  him, 
on  the  one  band,  against  their  rapacity,  nor,  on  the  other, 
against  their  speed.  The  Dog,  more  tractable  than  any 
other  animal,  conforms  himself  to  the  movements  and 
habits  of  his  master.  His  diligence,  his  ardour,  and  his 
obedience  are  inexhaustible;  and  his  disposition  is  so 
friendly,  that,  unlike  every  other  animal,  he  seems  to  re- 
member only  the  benefits  he  receives  :  he  soon  foreets  our 
blows ;  and  instead  of  discovering  resentment  while  we 
chastise  him,  exposes  liimself  to  torture,  and  even  licks 
the  hand  from  which  it  proceeds. 

Dogs,  even  of  the  dullest  kind,  seek  the  company  of 
other  animals  ;  and  hy  instinct  take  to  the  care  of  flocks 
and  herds. 

The  Skepkerd's  Dog  may  be  considered  the  primitive 
stock,  from  whence  those  of  Siberia,  Lapland,  Iceland,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Madagascar,  and  indeed  all  others, 
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Hre  derived.  He  makes  the  Bteni  of  the  genealogical  tree, 
which  has  branched  out  into  every  part  of  the  world. 
This  animal  still  continues  nearly  in  its  original  state 
among  the  poor  in  temperate  climates :  being  transported 
into  the  colder  regions,  it  becomes  smaller,  and  covered 
with  a  shaggy  coat.  Whatever  differences  there  may  be 
among  the  Dogs  of  these  cold  countries,  they  are  not  very 
considerable,  as  they  all  have  straight  ears,  long  and  thick 
hair,  a  savage  aspect,  and  do  not  bark  either  so  often  or 
so  loud  as  Dogs  of  the  more  cultivated  kind.  The  Shep- 
herd's Dog,  transported  into  temperate  climaleB,  and 
among  people  entirely  civihzed,  such  as  into  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  will  be  divested  of  his  savage  air, 
his  pricked  ears,  his  rough,  long,  and  thick  hair,  though 
he  will  still  retain  bis  large  skull,  abtmdant  brain,  and 
consequent  great  sagacity. 

Many  interesting  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  shepherd's 
tyke  or  coUey,  as  this  kind  of  Dog  is  frequently  called, 
particularly  of  its  sagacity  in  rescumg  sheep  from  snow- 
driJiB.  When  sheep  are  missing  in  a  snow-atorm,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England, 
the  shepherd  arms  himself  with  a  spade,  and  watching  the 
motions  of  his  faithful  Dog,  digs  into  the  snow  wherever 
the  Dog  begins  to  scratch  it  away,  and  is  thus  sure  to 
find  his  lost  sheep. 

This  valuable  boon  to  the  shepherd  is  the  least  vora- 
cious of  his  genus,  and  endures  fatigue  and  hunger  with 
patience. 


THE  SPANIEL. 


I 


THE  SPANIEL.     fCanis  avicvlarius.j 

Of  this  elegant  animal,  said  to  be  of  Spanish  extraction, 
there  are  several  varietieB  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  Bnglish  Spaniel,  the  mast  com- 
mon and  useful  breed,  is  indigenous.  It  has  received 
from  nature  a  very  keen  smell,  good  nnderetanding, 
and  nncommon  docility,  and  is  employed  in  setting 
for  partridges,  pheasants,  quails,  &c.  His  steadiness  in 
She  field,  his  caution  in  approaching  game,  hie  patience  in 
keeping  the  bird  at  bay  till  the  tbwler  discharges  his 
piece,  are  objects  worthy  of  admiration.  Many  sportsmen 
prefer  him  to  the  pointer ;  and  if  water  is  plentiful  he  is 
more  useful,  for  his  feet  are  much  better  defended  against 
the  sharp  cutting  of  the  heath  than  those  of  the  pointer, 
as  he  has  a  great  deal  of  hair  growing  between  the  toes 
and  round  the  ball  of  the  feet,  of  which  the  pointer  is 
almost  destitute.  He  also  ranges  much  faster,  and  can 
■e  fatigue. 

"  "When  milder  aatuniD  auratner's  heat  sacceeds. 
And  in  the  uew-shorn  field  the  partridge  feeds, 
Before  hia  lord  llie  ready  spsjiiel  bounds  ; 
Panting  with  hope,  he  tries  the  furrow'd  grouDda  ; 
But  when  the  tainted  galea  the  game  betray, 
Couch'd  close  he  lies  and  meditates  the  prey ; 
Secure  they  trust  Ch'  unfaithful  field  beset, 
TiU  huvering  o'er  tbcm  aweeps  the  swellmg  net." 

Pom's  ■Wmodoa  Fobest. 


THE  WATEK-SPANIEL 

la  excellent  for  hunting  otters,  wild  ducks,  and  other 
game  whose  retreat  is  among  the  rushes  and  reeds  which 
cover  the  hanks  of  rivers,  the  fens,  and  the  ponds.  He  is 
very  sagacious,  and  perhaps  the  moat  docile  and  tratrtable 
of  bU  tne  canine  tribe.  The  Newfoundland  Uc^  are  of 
this  class,  aad  the  largest  of  the  family. 

The  Water-Spaniel  will  fetch  and  carry  whatever  he  is 
hid,  and  often  dive  to  the  bottom  of  deep  water  in  search 
of  a  piece  of  money,  which  he  brings  up  in  his  mouth, 
and  lays  at  the  feel  of  whoever  sent  him  :  the  best  breed 
lias  black  curly  hair  and  long  ears. 

The  beautiful  breed  of  Spaniels  known  as  King  Charles's, 
are  highly  prized  for  their  diminutive  size  and  length  of 
ears.  They  are  found  of  all  colours,  but  those  %<bich  are 
black,  with  tanned  cheeks  and  legs,  are  considered  the 
purest  breed. 

They  derive  their  name  from  King  Charles  the  Second, 
who,  as  Evelyn  tells  us,  "  took  crcat  dehght  in  havmg  a 
number  of  little  spaniels  follow  him  and  lie  in  his  bed- 
chamber." 


THE   NEVVFODSDLAND    DOO. 


sensilis.) 

i  animal  was  originally  brought  into  Europe  from 
Newfoundland,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  and  where  it 
is  extremely  useful  to  the  settlers,  almost  Biipplying  the 
place  of  a  tiorse.  There  are  several  varieties,  differing 
slightly  in  size  and  appearance,  but  the  full  size  is  about 
hIk  feet  and  a  half  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  the 
lenffth  of  which  is  two  feet.  He  is  noble  in  appearance, 
and  covered  with  long  Bha^;y  hair  of  a.  black  and  while 
colour,  in  which  the  latter  generally  predominates. 

The  Newfoundland  Dog  is  affectionate,  sagacious,  and 
docile  beyond  all  others;  and  being  web-footed  is  excel- 
lently adapted  for  the  water;  and  there  are  innumerable 
instances  of  his  rescuing  man  from  a  watery  grave. 

The  anecdotes  which  illustrate  the  affection  and  sagacity 
of  this  animal  would  fill  a  volume,  but  we  select  one  relat- 
ing to  the  water,  as  that  appears  his  noblest  scene  of  action. 

Some  time  ago  a  young  woman  was  nursing  an  infant 
on  one  of  the  quays  on  the  Liffey,  when  it  made  a 
sndden  spring  from  her  arms  and  fell  into  the  water. 
The  screaming  nurse  and  anxious  spectators  saw  the  child 
wnk,  as  they  Haought  to  rise  no  more ;  when  at  the  very 
instant  a  Newfoundland  Dog,  which  was  accidentally 
passing,  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  at  the  eight  of  the  child, 
who  at  that  moment  reappeared,  sprang  into  the  water. 
The  child  again  sunk,  and  the  failhfnl  animal  vas  seen 
anxiously  swimming  round   the  spot.     Once  more  the 
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child  rose,  and  the  Dog  gently,  but  firmly,  seized  him  and 
bore  him  to  land.  Meantrhile  a  gentleman  arrived  who 
appeared  to  take  much  interest  in  the  affair,  and  on  the 
person  who  had  the  child  turning  to  show  it  him,  he 
recognized  the  well-known  features  of  his  own  son.  A 
mixed  sensation  of  horror,  joy,  and  surprise  struck  him 
mute.  When  he  recovered  himself  he  lavished  a  thou- 
sand caresses  on  the  faithful  animal,  and  offered  his 
master  five  hundred  guineas  for  bim ;  but  the  latter  felt 
too  much  affection  for  the  noble  animal  to  part  with  him 
on  any  consideration  whatever. 

We  also  subjoin  another  equally  interesting. 

A  native  of  Germany,  fond  of  travelling,  was  pursuing 
his  course  through  Holland,  accompanied  by  a  large 
Newfonndland  Do^,  Walking  one  evening  on  a  high 
Imnk,  which  formed  one  side  of  a  dike,  or  canal,  bo  com- 
mon in  that  country,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  was  precipi- 
tated into  the  water,  and  being  unable  to  swim  lie  soon 
became  eenselees.  When  he  recovered  his  recollection  he 
found  himself  in  a  cottage  on  the  other  side  of  the  dike, 
surrounded  by  peasants,  who  had  been  using  means  to 
restore  suspended  animation.  The  account  given  by 
them  was,  that  one  of  them,  returning  home  from  his 
labour,  observed  at  a  considerable  distance  a  large  Dog  in 
the  water  swimming,  and  dragging  the  body  of  a  man  mU> 
a  small  creek  on  the  opposile  side  to  which  the  men  were. 

The  Dog  having  shaken  himselli  began  industriously  to 
lick  the  hands  and  face  of  his  master,  while  the  rustic 
hastened  across ;  and,  having  obtained  assistance,  the  body 
was  conveyed  to  a  neighbouring  house,  where  the  usual 
means  of  resuscitation  soon  restored  him  to  sense  and  recol- 
lection. Two  very  considerable  bruises,  with  the  marks  of 
teeth,  appeared,  one  on  his  shoulder  and  the  other  on  the 
nape  of  his  neck  ;  whence  it  was  presumed  that  the  faith- 
fiil  animal  first  seized  his  master  by  the  shoulder,  and 
swam  with  him  in  this  manner  some  time ;  but  that  his 
Bt^acity  had  prompted  him  to  let  go  this  hold,  and  shift 
his  grasp  to  the  neck,  by  which  he  had  been  enabled  to 
support  the  head  out  of  water,  It  was  in  the  latter 
position  that  the  peasant  observed  the  Dog  making  his 
way  along  the  dike,  which  it  appeared  he  liad  done  for 
the  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 


niliaris  gTaiusj 

f  Tb  well  known,  and  was  formerly  held  in  such  eBtimation, 
that  he  was  the  especial  companion  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
in  ancient  times,  was  distinguished  by  his  horse,  his 
hawk,  and  his  Greyhound,  and  it  was  penal  for  any 
person  of  inferior  rank  to  keep  one.  He  is  the  fleetest  of 
L^  Dogs,  and  can  outrun  every  animal  of  the  chase.  He 
^las  a  long  body,  and  is  of  an  elegant  shape ;  his  head 
'it  neat  and  sharp,  with  a  full  eye,  a  good  mouth,  sharp 
«nd  very  white  teeth;  his  tail  is  long,  and  curls  round 
above  his  hind  part.  There  are  several  varieties  ;  as  the 
Italian  Greyhound,  the  Oriental  Greyhound,  and  the 
Irish  Greyhound,  or  Wolf-dog,  They  are  used  for 
coursing ;  that  is,  hunting  by  sight  instead  of  scent ; 
and  are  principally  employed  in  chasing  hares.  Daniel, 
in  his  Sural  Sports,  tells  us,  that  a  brace  of  Grey- 
hounds have  been  known  to  course  a  hare  four  miles 
K twelve  minutes ;  turning  it  several  times,  till  the  poor 
: 
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THE  FOX.     (Canis  Fulpes.j 

This  well-knovn  animal,  which  is  found  in  most  couatries, 
varies  much  in  she  and  colour.  In  the  North  of  Europe 
some  are  white,  some  red,  and  othera  black;  but  the 
general  colour  is  a  yellow-brown.  His  abode  is  generally 
on  tlie  skirt  of  a  wood,  as  near  a  farm-yard  as  possible,  in 
.  a  hole,  of  which  some  other  animal  has  either  been  dis- 
possessed or  Tolantarily  deserted.  Thence  he  issues  at 
night,  and  cautiously  approaching  the  poultry,  kills  all 
that  he  can  find,  conveying  them  one  by  one  to  different 
hiding  places,  which  he  visits  when  hungry.  He  will 
continue  bis  depredations  till  day-break,  or  until  he  is 
alarmed,  often  depopulating  a  whole  poultry-yard  in  one 
night.  When,  however,  his  choice  food,  the  chicken,  is  not 
accessible,  he  devours  animal  food  of  every  description ; 
and  if  hishabilationbenear  the  water  he  will  even  content 
himself  with  shell- fish,     In  France  and  Italy  he  does  much 


i 

I' 
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o  the  vineyards,  being  veiy  fond  of  grapes,  and 
spoiling  many  for  the  sake  of  one  biuich. 

His  name  has  passed  into  a  proverb  for  cunning  and 

deeeitfiilness;  and,  unlike  ihe  dog  tribe  to  which  lie  belongs, 

'le  is  totally  unsusceptible  of  any  sentiment  of  gratitude. 

His  bite  is  tenacious   anil  dangerous,  as  the  severest 

3  cannot  make  him  quit  his  bold;   his  eye  is  niost 

[  Bignificaitt,  and  expressive  of  almost  every  passion.     He 

I  generally  lives  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years 

I       The  female  produces  but  once  a  year,  and  seldom  has 

I  more  than  four  or  five  cubs  at  a  litter.     The  first  year 

I  the  young  is  called  a  Cab,  tJie  second  year  a  Fox,  and  the 

f  third  year  an  Old  Fox.     The  tail  is  very  bushy,  and  is 

]  called  the  brush. 

In  this  country  he  is  bunted  with  horses  and  hounds, 
and  no  animal  affords  greater  diversion  and  occupation  to 
the  sportsman.  When  pursued  he  usually  makes  for  his 
hole ;  but  should  his  retreat  be  cut  ofi',  his  stratagems  and 
ahifta  to  escape  are  singularly  acute.     He  seeks  woody 

I  and  uneven  parts  of  the  country,  prefemng  the  paths 
the  moat  embarrassed  by  ihoms  and  briars,  and  running 
in  a  straight  line  before  the  hounds,  at  no  great  distance 
from  them ;  and,  when  overtaken,  he  turns  on  bis 
Bssailants,  and  fighting  with  obstinate  despair,  dies  in 
silence. 


qUADHUPEDS. 


THE  WOLF,  (Canis  Lupus,) 

When  hiingiy,  is  an  undaunted  and  most  ferocioua  inha- 
bitant of  the  woods,  hut  a  coward  when  the  stimulus  ot 
appetite  is  no  longer  in  action.  He  delights  to  roam  in 
mountaiDous  countries,  and  is  a  great  cneniy  to  sheep  and 
goals ;  the  watchfulness  of  dogs  can  hardly  prevent  his 
depredations,  and  he  often  daren  to  visit  the  haunts  of 
men,  howling  at  the  gates  of  cities  and  towns.  His  head 
and  neck  are  of  a  cinereous  colour,  and  the  rest  of  a  pale 
yellowish  brown.  He  commonly  lives  to  the  age  of  fif- 
teen or  ttrenly  years.  He  possesses  a  most  exquisite 
power  of  smelling  his  prey  at  a  great  distanc*.  Wolves 
are  found  nearly  everywhere,  except  in  the  British  islands, 
where  this  noxious  race  ha^  been  entirely  extirpated. 
King  £dgar  first  allempled  to  effect  this  by  remitting 
the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  on  producing  a  number 
of  Wolves'  tongues;  and  in  Wales,  the  tax  of  gold 
and  liilver  was  commuted  for  an  annual  tribute  of  Wolves' 
licads.     In  the  reign  of  Alhelslan,  Wolves  abounded  bo 
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much  in  Yorkshire,  that  a  retreat  was  built  at  Flixton,  to 
defend  paeBengera  from  lliejr  attacks.     They  infested  Ire- 
land many  centmies  after  their  extinction  in  England : 
the  last  presentment  for  killing  Wolves  was  made  in  the 
county  of  Cork  about  the  year  1710.     They  abound  in 
the  immense  forests  of  Germany,  and  they  are  also  found   \ 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  South  of  France.     Every- 
where that  they  are  wild,  so  great  is  the  general  detestatioit   I 
of  this  destructive  creature,  that  all  other  animals  endeavour  ] 
to  avoid  it.     In  a  state  of  captivity,  however,  the  Wolf  '] 
is  said  to  be  remarkably  anxious  to  attract  the  attention  | 
of  man,  and  io  rub  itself  against  the  bars  of  its  cage  when  ] 
noticed.     The  Wolf  is  someiimes  affected  with  madness, 
in   symptoms   and  consequences  exactly  similar  to  that 
which  affects  the  dog;  but  this  disease,  as  it  generally 
happens  in  the  depth  of  wmter,  cannot  be  attnbuted  to 
the  great  heat  of  the  dog-days.     In  the  noi'them  parts  of 
the  world,  wolves  are  said,  frequently,  in  the  spring,  to  get 
upon  the  fields  of  ice  adjoining  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of 
preying  upon    the  young  seals,  which  they  there  find 
asleep ;  but  vast  pieces  of  the  ice  occasionally  detaching 
themselves  from  the  mass,  they  are  carried  with  them  to  a 

Seat  distance  from  the  land,  where  they  perish  amidst 
e  most  hideous  and  dreadful  howling.    The  language  of 
the  poet  is  beautifully  descriptive  of  this  creature's  in- 
'ible  fury : — 

"  By  wintry  femine  roused,  from  all  the  tract 
Of  hoirid  muuDtains,  which  the  shining  Alps, 
And  wavy  Apeniiiiie,  and  Pyrenees, 
Branch  out,  stupendoua,  iuto  distant  lands. 
Cruel  aa  death  !  and  hungry  oa  the  grave  I 
Burning  for  blood  !  bony,  and  gaunt,  and  grim  I 
Assembling  Wolves,  in  raging  troops,  descend  ; 
And,  pouring  o'er  the  country,  bear  along, 
*'een  aa  the  north  wind  sweeps  the  glossy  snow  : 
U  is  their  prize." 


QUADHtlPEDS. 


THE  JACKAL,  {Canis  aureus,] 
Commonly  called  the  lion's  provider,  is  not  much  lai^er 
than  Ihe  iox,  which  he  resemhles  in  the  appearance  of  the 
fore  part  of  hia  body.  His  skin  is  of  a  brigiit  yellow 
colour.  The  Jackals  often  unite  to  attack  toeir  prey, 
and  make  s  most  hideous  noise,  which,  rousing  the  king 
of  the  forest  from  hia  Blumbera,  hrings  him  to  the  place  of 
food  and  plimder :  at  his  arrival,  the  petty  thieves,  awed 
by  the  greater  strength  of  their  new  messmate,  retire  to  a 
distance ;  and  hence  the  fabulous  story  of  their  attendance 
on  the  lion,  to  proTide  for  his  food. — These  animals  are 
always  seen  in  large  flocks  of  forty  or  fifty ;  and  hunt, 
like  hounds  in  full  cry,  from  evening  till  morning.  In 
the  absence  of  other  food,  they  drag  the  dead  out  of  their 
tombs,  and  feed  greedily  on  putrid  corpses ;  but  notwith- 
standing their  aatural  ferocity,  it  is  said  tliat  when 
taken  young  they  may  be  easily  tamed,  and,  like  dogs, 
they  love  to  be  fondled,  wag  their  tails,  and  show  a  consider- 
able d^ree  of  attaclimont  to  their  masters.  They  are  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  the  East :  and  as  they  act  as  scaven- 
gers, the  people  do  not  annoy  them  in  their  nocturnal  visits. 


TilF.   HVffiKA. 


THE  HY^NA.     [Cams  H^ana.) 

1  Tbis  animal  was  long  Euppoaetl  to  be  the  mo^t  savage  and 
,  nntractable  of  all  quadrupeds;  but  it  is  now  found  he  may 
,   be  tamed.     He  ie  covered  with  long,  coarse,  and  rougli 
ash-coloured  hair,  marked  with  long  black  stripes,  from 
I  the  back  downwards ;  the  tail  is  very  hairy.     His  leeth 
I  and  jaws  are  bo  constructed,  as  to  enable  him  to  crush  the 
1  l&rgest  bones  with  ease ;  and  his  tongue  is  as  rough  as  a 
I  coarse  £le.     Like  the  jackal,  he  attacks  the  flocks  and 
[  herde,  caring  little  for  the  watchfulness  or  strength  of  dogs ; 
and  when  pressed  with  hunger,  comes  and  howls  at  the 
gates  of  toivns,  and  violates  the  repositories  of  the  dead, 
tearing  up  the   bodies  from  the  graves,  and  devouring 
them.     He  is  now  only  found  wild  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
hut  is   supposed  lo    have    formerly  inhabited    Europe. 
When  receiving  his  food,  the  eyes  of  this  fierce  animal 
glisten,  the  bristles  of  his  back  stand  erect,  he  grins  fear- 
fully and  utters  a  snarling  growl. 


QUADKUPEDS. 


AMERICAN  BLACK  BEAR.  (Ursus  ^mericanus.) 

This  animal  inhabits  the  Northern  districtB  of  America^ 
where  it  ia  found  in  considerable  numhere.  It  is  some- 
what smaller  than  the  Brown  or  European  Beor ;  its 
colour  of  an  uniform  and  gluBsy  blaclf.  Its  food  consists 
chiefly  of  fruits,  the  young  shoots  and  roots  of  vegetables 
and  grain.  In  quest  of  these  it  occasionally  euiierates 
from  the  northern  to  the  more  southern  regions,  Tlieir 
retreats,  during  the  period  of  gestation,  are  so  impenetrable, 
that  although  immense  numbers  of  Bears  are  annually 
killed  in  America,  a  female  ia  rarely  found  among  them. 
In  autumn,  when  they  are  become  exceedingly  lai^e  by 
feeding  on  acorns  and  other  arborescent  food,  their  flesh  is 
extremely  delicate,  the  hanis  in  particidar  are  highly 
esteemed,  and  the  fat  ia  remarkably  white  and  sweet  At 
this  time  and  during  the  winter  they  are  hunted,  and 
killed  in  great  numbers  by  the  American  Indians. 

THEBROWNEUROPEANBEAR,('[/'-s«sWrc(os,J 
is  a  native  ot'  the  North  of  Europe,  and  also  of  the  Alps 
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of  Switzerland,  and  the  Pyreneea.  He  is  a  great  aieeper, 
and  passes   the  whole  winter  in  his  den,   wiihout   anj' 

f)articular  food:  but  if  we  consider  his  being  at  rest, 
osing  little  by  perspiration,  and  never  retiring  to  his 
winter-quarters  before  he  is  properly  fattened,  his  absti- 
nence will  cease  to  be  wonderful.  When  tamed,  this 
animul  appears  mild  and  obedient  to  his  master;  he  may 
be  taught  to  walk  upright,  to  dance,  to  lay  hold  of  a  pole 
with  his  paws,  and  perform  various  ti'icks  to  entertain  the 
muldtudc,  who  are  highly  pleased  to  see  the  awkward 
movements  of  this  rugged  creature,  which  it  seems  to  suit 
to  the  sound  of  an  instrument,  or  to  the  voice  of  its 
leader.  The  discipline  Bears  undergo  in  teaching  them 
to  dance  is  so  severe  that  they  never  foi^t  it;  and  an 
amusing  story  is  told  of  a  gentleman  who  was  pursued  by 
a  Bear,  and  who,  when  in  despair  he  turned  and  raised 
his  stick  against  his  assailant,  was  astonished  to  see  the 
Bear  rear  itself  on  its  hind  legs,  and  begin  to  dance.  It 
had  escaped  from  captivity,  and  had  been  taught  to  dance 
when  a.  stick  was  held  up  by  its  keeper.  But  to  give  the 
Bear  this  kind  of  education,  it  must  be  taken  when 
young,  and  accustomed  early  to  restraint  and  discipline, 
as  an  old  Bear  will  not  suffer  constraint  without  dis- 
covering the  most  ftirious  resentment:  neither  the  voice 
nor  the  menaces  of  his  keeper  have  any  effect  npon  him ; 

Phe  growls  equally  at  the  hand  that  is  held  out  to  feed,  and 
that  which  is  r^sed  to  correct  him.  The  female  Bears 
bring  forth  two  or  three  young,  and  are  very  careful  of 
their  offspring.  The  fat  of  tne  Bear  is  reckoned  very 
aseiiil  in  rheumatic  complaints,  and  for  anointing  the  hair ; 
his  fur  affords  comfort  to  the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates, 
and  ornaments  to  those  of  warm.  It  was  anciently 
supposed  that  the  young  Bear,  when  first  brought  forth, 
was  merely  an  nnform^  mass,  till  its  mother  Ucked  it 
into  shape ;  and  hence  the  expression  "  he  wants  licking 
into  shape"  was  frequently  employed  by  the  old  drama- 
tists, when  speaking  of  an  awkward,  clownish  man. 

kThe  Brown  Bear  was  at  one  time  common  in  the 
British  islanils.  "  Many  years  ago  it  has  been  swept 
away  so  completely,  that  we  found  it  imported  for  baiting, 
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a  sport  in  which  our  nobility,  as  well  as  Ihe  comiaonalty, 
of  the  olden  time — nay,  even  royalty  itself*- delighted, 
A  bear-bait  was  one  of  the  recreations  offered  to  Elizabeth 
at  Renilworth,  and  in  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's 
Household  Book,  we  read  of  twenty  shiUinge  for  hia  bear- 
ward.  In  Southwark  there  was  a  regular  bear-garden,  that 
disputed  popularity  with  the  Globe  and  Swan  theatres  on 
the  same  side  of  the  water.  Now,  however,  bo  much  do 
tastes  alter,  (in  this  instance  certainly  for  the  better)  such 
barbarous  eports  are  banished  from  tlie  metropolis." 

The  Bear  is  a  fiat-footed  animal,  and  can  stand 
easily  upon  its  broad  hind  feet,  but  is  extremely  awk- 
ward and  sluggish  in  its  movements.  He  possesses, 
however,  the  faculty  of  climbing  to  an  exti'aordinary 
decree ;  and  in  his  native  country  ascends  freqnently 
lofty  trees  in  pursuit  of  honey,  of  which  he  is  exces- 
sively fond.  Bears  swim  well,  and  will  cross  not  only 
broad  rivers,  but  sometimes  even  an  arm  of  the  sea. 


^fc^^l^^-- 
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THE  POLAR,  OR  GREAT  WHITE  BEAR.    .  | 

(  Utsus  maritimus.} 

The  Polar  Bear  is  generally  from  six  to  eight  feet  long. 
The  fur  is  long  and  white,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  which 
becomes  darker  as  the  animal  advances  in  age ;  the  ears 
are  small  and  round,  and  the  head  long.  It  inhabits 
Greenland  and  Lapland,  and  is  found  as  far  north  as 
fflghty  degrees.  It  walks  heavily,  and  is  very  clumsy  in 
all  its  motions ;  its  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing  appear 
very  dull,  but  its  stnell  is  very  acute ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  destitute  of  some  degree  of  understanding,  or  at 
least  of  cunning.  Captain  King,  who  visited  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  1835,  re£.tee  a  curious  instance  of 
the  cunning  of  this  animal  "  On  one  occasion  a  Polai' 
Bear  was  seen  to  swim  cautiously  to  a  lai^e  piece  of  ice, 
on  which  two  female  walruses  were  lying  asleep  with 
their  cubs.  Tlie  Bear  crept  up  some  hammocks  behind 
them,  and  with  his  fore  feet  loosened  a  large  block  of  ice, 
vbich,  with  the  help  of  his  nose  and  paws,  he  rolled  and 
carried  till  it  was  immediately  over  the  heads  of  the 
sleepers,  when  he  let  it  fall  on  one  of  the  old  animals, 
which  was  instantly  killed.  The  other  walrus,  with  its 
cnbs,  rolled  into  the  water,  but  the  young  one  of  the 
murdered  female  remained  by  its  dam,  and  on  this  help- 
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less  creature  the  Bear  rushed,  thus  killing  two  animals  at 

The  ferocity  of  this  kind  of  Bear  ia  equal  to  its 
cunning.  A  few  years  since,  the  crew  of  a  boat  belong- 
ing to  a  ship  in  the  whale-fishen,',  shot  at  a  Bear  at  a 
short  distance  and  wounded  it.  The  animal  immediately 
set  up  tlie  most  dreadful  yells,  and  ran  along  the  ice 
towards  the  boat.  Before  it  reached  it,  a  second  shot 
was  fired,  and  hit  it.  This  eerved  to  increase  its  fury. 
It  presently  swam  to  the  boat ;  and  in  attempting  to  get 
on  board,  placed  its  fore  foot  upon  the  gunwale ;  but  one  of 
the  crew  having  a  hatchet,  cut  it  off.  The  animal  still,  how- 
ever, continued  to  swim  after  them  till  they  arrived  at  the 
ship,  and  several  shots  were  fired  at  it,  which  also  took 
effect ;  but  on  reaching  the  ship  it  immediately  ascended 
the  deck,  and  the  crewTiaving  lied  into  the  shrouds,  it  was 

finrsuing  them  thither,  when  a  shot  from  one  of  them 
aid  it  dead  on  the  deck. 


THE  RACOON'.     (Frocyon,  or  Uf$us  lotor.) 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  America,  of  tlie  bear  tribe : 
in  Jamaica  they  are  very  numerous,  and  do  incredible 
mischief  li>  tlie  plantations  of  sugar-cane  and  Indian  com, 
especially  to  the  latter  while  it  is  young.  The  Racoon  ia 
less  than  the  fox  in  size,  and  has  a  sharp-pointed  nose. 
His  fore  legs  are  shorter  than  the  others.  The  colour  of 
his  body  is  grey,  with  two  broad  rings  of  black  round  the 
eyes,  and  a  dusky  line  running  down  the  middle  of  the 
&ce.  In  the  wild  state  the  Racoon  is  savage  and  sangui- 
nary, committing  great  destruction  among  both  wild  and 
domesticated  birds,  without  consuming  any  part  of  tbeui 
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except  tbe  head,  or  the  blood  which  fiows  from  ili«ir 
wounds.  It  is  a  good  climber,  tlie  form  of  its  claws 
enabling  it  (o  adhere  to  tbe  branches  of  trets  with  great 
tenacily.  Racoons  are  easily  domesticated,  and  then 
become  verj-  amusing  and  harmless  animals.  They  are 
as  mischievous  as  a  monkey,  seldom  at  rest,  and  cctre mely 
sensible  of  ill  treatment,  which  they  ne»er  forgiye.  They 
bate  great  antipathy  to  sharp  and  harsh  sonnds,  such 
as  the  bark  of  a  dog,  and  the  cry  of  a  child.  They  eat 
of  eTerrthiii^  that  is  given  them,  and,  like  the  cat,  are 
good  providers,  hmiting  after  cots,  fhiit,  com,  insects, 
snails,  and  vorms ;  and  generally  dip  their  food  in 
water  before  dcToiiring  it.  A  peculiarity  which  few  other 
animals  are  found  to  possess  is,  that  they  drink  as  well  by 
lapping  like  the  dog,  as  by  sucking  like  the  horse.  These 
animab  are  hunted  for  the  sake  of  their  fur,  which  is 
used  by  tbe  hatters,  and  is  considered  next  in  value  to 
that  of  the  beaver;  it  is  used  also  in  linings  for  gamtcnls. 
The  skins,  when  properly  dressed,  are  made  into  cloves 
and  upper-leathers  for  shoes.  The  negroes  frequently  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Racoon,  and  are  very  fond  of  it,  though 
it  has  a  very  disaereeahle  and  ranksmell.  The  American 
hunters  pique  themselves  on  their  skill  in  shooting 
Racoons;  which,  from  the  extraordinary  vigilance  and 
cunning  of  the  animals,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 

When  eating  they  support  themselves  on  their  hind  feet, 
and  carry  their  food  lo  the  mouth  with  their  fore  paws. 
Some  of  them  are  very  fond  of  oysters  and  other  shell- 
fish, and  show  great  dexterity  in  keeping  the  shells  open, 
while  they  extract  the  contents.  Their  most  remarkable 
peculiarity,  however,  is  that  already  mentioned,  of  dipping 
their  food  in  water  when  there  is  any  within  their  reach  ; 
though  when  there  is  not,  they  seem  quite  contented  to 
I    eat  it  dry. 


^B    eat  it  dry. 
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THE  BADGER.     (Ursm  Meles.) 


This  animal  inhabits  most  parte  of  the  worH.  The  length 
of  the  body  is  about  two  feet  six  inches  from  the  nose  ti> 
the  insertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  short,  and  black  like  the 
throat,  breast,  and  belly  ;  the  hair  of  the  other  part  of  the 
body  is  long  and  rough,  of  a  yellowish  white  at  the  roots, 
black  in  the  middle,  and  greyish  at  the  point ;  the  toes 
are  much  enveloped  in  the  skin,  and  the  long  claws  of  the 
fore  feet  enable  the  animal  to  dig  wjib  great  effect :  under 
the  tail  there  is  a  receptacle,  in  which  is  secreted  a  white 
fetid  substance,  that  constantly  exudes  throiigh  the  orifice, 
and  thus  gives  the  body  a  most  unpleasant  sme!L  Beinp 
a  solitary  animal,  it  digs  a  hole  for  itself,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  it  remains  in  perfect  security  :  it  feeds  upon  young 
rabbits,  birds  and  their  e^s,  and  honey.  The  cruel  sjtort 
of  Badger-hunting  with  dogs  is  still  practised ;  and  the 
motions  of  the  animal  when  attacked  are  so  quick,  that  a 
dc^  is  ollen  desperately  wounded  in  the  nrst  assault. 
The  Badger,  when  nearly  overpowered,  falls  upon  his 
back,  combats  with  desperate  resolution,  and  seldom  dies 
unrevenged  on  his  enemies.  It  in  indeed  not  easy  to  over- 
come him  ;  his  skJn  is  so  thick  that  it  resists  the  impres- 
sion of  the  tcelli,  and  so  loose,  that  even  when  a  dog  has 
cauirbt  hold  of  it,  the  Badger  is  enabled  to  turn  round 
easily  and  bite  his  assailants  in  the  most  tender  parts. 
The  female  has  generally  three  or  four  young  ones  at  a 
time. 


THE   COATl-MONDI. 


THE  COATI-MONDI.     (Fiverran 


la.) 


I  This  creature  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  not  unlike  tlie  Hacoon 
in  the  general  form  of  the  body,  and,  like  that  animal, 
&eqaeiiti7  sili  up  on  the  hinder  legs,  and  in  this  poeition, 
with  both  paws  carries  its  food  to  its  mouth.  Even 
in  a  state  of  lameness,  it  will  pursue  poultry,  and 
destroy  every  living  thing  that  it  has  strength  to  conquer. 
When  it  sleeps  it  rolls  itself  into  a  ball,  and  remains  im- 
moveable for  fifteen  hours  together.  Its  eyes  are  small, 
but  ftill  of  life ;  and,  when  domeaticated,  it  is  very  play- 
fiil  and  amusing.  A  great  peculiarity  belonsing  to  this 
animal  is  the  length  of  its  snout,  which  resembles 
in  some  particulars  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  as  it  is 
moveable  in  every  direction.  The  ears  are  round,  and 
like  those  of  a  rat;  the  fore  feet  have  five  toes  each.  The 
hair  on  the  back  is  short  and  rough  and  of  u  blackish 
hue ;  the  tail  marked  with  rings  of  black,  like  the  wild 
cat ;  the  rest  of  the  body  is  a  mi:(ture  of  black  and  red. 
This  animal  is  very  apt  to  eat  its  own  tail,  which  is  very 
long ;  but  this  strange  appetite  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Coati  alone ;  the  mococo,  or  honey-bear,  and  some  of 
the  monkey  tribe  do  the  same,  and  seem  to  feel  no  pain 
in  wounding  a  part  of  the  body  so  remote  fixim  the  centre 
of  circulation. 


QUADRUPEDS. 


^^ 


THE  CIVET  CAT  (Vtverra  Civella) 
Is  found  throughout  India,  Guinea,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  is  famous  for  producing  the  peifume  called 
civet.  He  is  kept  for  the  sake  of  this  perfiime,  and  fed 
with  a  kind  of  soup  niadeof  millet,  orrice,  with  a  little  fish 
or  flesh  boiled  with  it  in  water.  The  civet  uhtained  from 
the  male  is  esteemed  the  best.  It  is  found  in  a  large 
double  glandular  receptacle,  situated  at  a  little  distance 
beneath  the  tail.  When  a  sufficient  time  for  the  secretion 
has  been  allowed,  one  of  these  animals  is  put  into  a  long 
wooden  cage,  so  narrow  that  it  cannot  turn  itself  round. 
The  cage  being  opened  by  a  door  behind,  a  small  spoon  is 
introduced  through  the  oiifice  of  the  pouch,  which  id  care- 
fully scraped  ;  this  is  doue  twice  or  tin-ice  a  week,  and  the 
animal  is  said  always  to  produce  the  most  civet  after  being 
irritated.  Tbe  Civet,  although  a  native  of  the  warmest 
climates,  is  yet  found  to  live  in  temperate,  and  even  cold 
countries,  provided  it  be  defended  carefully  from  the  in- 
juries of  the  air. 

In  general  appearance  this  animal  reminds  one  of  tbe 
fox,  which  it  also  resembles  in  its  predatory  habits.  It  is 
bred  in  Holland,  for  the  sake  of  its  perfume,  which  is  sold 


THE  ICHHEUMOIf. 
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SB  an  article  of  commerce.*  The  civet  of  Amsterdftm 
is  considered  purer  than  any  other,  as  people  of  other 
countries  adulterate  it  with  gums,  and  other  ingredients, 
to  increase  its  weight.  In  a  wild  state,  the  Civet  lives 
entirely  on  birds  and  small  quadrupeds ;  and  at  any  time 
a  small  quantity  of  salt  is  said  to  poison  it. 


kE  ICHNEUMON,  or  EGYPTIAN  MANGOaSTE, 

OR  PHARAOH'S  RAT.  (Herpesles  Pharaonis.) 
This  animal  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  weasel  tribe, 
both  in  form  and  habits.  From  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
root  of  the  tail,  it  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  length. 
At  the  ba»e,  the  tail  is  very  thick,  tapering;  graduaUy 
towards  the  point,  which  is  slightly  tufled.  It  has  a  long 
active  body,  short  legs,  lively  and  piercing  eyes,  and  a 
pointed  nose ;  the  hair  is  rough  and  bristly,  of  a  pale 
reddish  grey.  In  a  wild  state  the  Ichneumon  usually 
resides  on  the  banks  of  rivers  ;  and  swims  and  dives  like 
the  otter,  being  able  to  keep  under  water  for  a  great 
length  of  time. 

•  Important  medical  virtues  were  formerly  attributed  to  the 
dvet,  but  it  now  no  loiigor  forii  


Medics,  and  e' 
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The  Ichneumon  is  celebrated  in  the  mythology  of  ancient 
Egypt,  where  it  has  long  been  domesticated,  and  where  it 
was  ranked  amongst  its  divinities,  on  account  of  its  great 
utility  in  destroying  serpents,  snakes,  rats,  mice,  and  other 
Termin  :  it  is  aUo  fond  of  crocodiles'  eggs,  which  it  digs  out 
of  the  sand  where  they  have  been  deposited.  It  is  a  very 
fierce,  though  small  animal,  and  will  fight  with  dogs, 
foxes,  and  even  jackals,  with  great  fury.  It  will  not  breed 
in  confinement,  but  may  be  easily  tamed  when  taken  young. 

The  following  particulars  are  related  by  M.  D'Ob- 
sonville,  in  his  Essays  on  the  Nature  of  various  foreign 
Animals : — "  I  had  an  Ichneumon  very  young,  which  I 
brought  up.  I  fed  it  at  first  with  milk,  and  afterward 
wilh  baked  meat  mixed  witb  rice.  It  soon  became  even 
tamer  than  a  cat ;  for  it  came  when  called,  and  followed 
me,  though  at  liberty,  in  the  country.  One  day  I  brought 
this  animal  a  small  water-serpent  alive,  being  desirous  to 
know  how  far  his  instinct  would  carry  him  against  a 
being  with  which  he  was  as  yet  totally  unacquainted. 
His  first  emotion  seemed  to  be  astonishment  mixed  with 
anger,  for  his  hah'  became  erect ;  but  in  an  instant  he 
slipped  behind  the  reptile,  and  with  remarkable  swiftness 
and  agility  leaped  upon  its  head,  seized  it,  and  crushed,  it 
between  its  teeth.  This  essay,  and  new  food,  seemed  to 
have  awakened  in  him  his  innate  and  destructive  voracity, 
which  till  then  had  given  way  to  the  gentleness  he  had 
acquired  from  education.  I  had  about  my  house  several 
curious  kinds  of  fowls,  among  wliicli  he  had  been  brought 
up,  and  which,  till  then,  he  had  sufiered  to  go  and  come 
unmolt^ted  and  unregarded :  but  a  few  days  after,  when 
he  found  himself  alone,  he  strangled  them  every  one,  ate 
a  little,  and,  as  it  appeared,  drank  the  blood  of  two," 

The  mode  in  which  the  Ichneumon  seizes  a  serpent  is 
thus  described  by  Lucan  in  his  Pharmlia  :— 

"  Tlius  oft  the  IcIineumoQ,  on  the  banks  of  NLIe, 
Invades  cho  deadly  aapic  \>y  a  wile  ; 
While  artfully  hia  slendca-  tail  is  ployed, 
The  serpent  darts  upon  tlio  dancing  shade. 
Then  turning  on  the  foe  with  swift  surprise, 
Full  on  the  tliroat  the  nimble  traitor  fiies. 
And  in  Me  grasp  the  panting  serpent  dies," 


THE   WEASEL. 


THE  WEASEL.    (Mustda  vulgaris.J 

I  The   aninials  belonging  to  this  genus,  notwithstanding 

I  their  small  size,  are  all  carnivorous,  and  from  their  slender 

I  and  lengthened   bodies,   abort   legs,   and  the   very   free 

I  XDodua  in  every  direction,  permitted  by  the  loose  arti- 

I  cnlations    of  the   spine,   are   well   formed  for  pursuing 

K  Aeir  prey   into   the   deepest  recesses.      Constituted   by 

I  mture  to  snbsist  on  animals,  many  of  wbich  have  great 

1  ■trength  and   courage,  they   possess  an  undaunted  and 

ferocioiis  disposition.     The  Weasel  has  a  long  and  thin 

body;  its  length,  nith  its  tail,  is  only  seven  mches,  and 

its  height  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half.     There  are 

gome  of  this  species  of  diiferent  colours,  as  red,  brown, 

black,  tuid   some  all  white.     There    are  two  sorts,  the 

domestic  Weasel,  living  in  houses,  bams,  &c. ;  and  ibe 

wild,  living  in  the  woods  and  mountains.     In  the  northern 

pans  of  Europe  tbey  are  very  numerous.     Mice  of  every 

description,  the  field  ajid  the  water-vole,  rats,  moles,  and 

small   birds  are    their  ordinary  food,   and  occasionally 
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rabbits  and  partridges.  When  driven  by  hunger,  it  will 
boldly  attack  the  poultrj'-yard.  The  Weasel,  when  it 
enters  a  hen-roost,  never  meddles  with  the  cocks  or  old 
hens,  but  makes  choice  of  the  pullets  and  young  chickens ; 
these  it  kills  with  a  single  stroke  on  the  head,  and  carries 
away  one  after  the  other.  It  sucks  the  e^a  with  avidity, 
making  a  small  hole  at  one  end,  through  which  it  draws 
out  the  yolk.  In  winter  it  resides  in  granaries  and  hay- 
loft, and  in  summer  chooses  the  low  lands  about  the  milla 
and  streams,  where  it  hides  among  the  bushes,  and  in  the 
hollows  of  old  trees. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  Weasel  was  un- 
tamable ;  but  Buffon,  in  a  suplemenlary  volume,  corrects 
this  error,  and  from  a  letter  of  a. female  correspondent, 
shows  thai  it  may  be  rendered  as  familiar  as  a  cat  or  a 
lapdog.  It  frequently  eat  from  hb  correspondent's  hand, 
and  seemed  fonder  of  milk  and  fresh  meat  than  of  any 
other  food.  "  If  I  present  my  hands,"  says  this  lady, 
"  at  the  distance  of  three  feet,  it  jumps  into  them  without 
ever  missing.  It  shows  a  great  deal  of  address  and  cun- 
ning, in  order  to  accomplish  its  ends,  and  seems  to  dis- 
obey certain  prohibitions  merely  through  caprice.  During 
all  Its  actions  it  seems  solicttious  to  divert  and  be  noticed, 
looking  at  every  jump  and  at  every  turn  to  see  whether 
it  be  observed  or  not.  If  no  notice  be  taken  of  its  gam- 
bols, it  ceases  them  immediately,  and  betakes  itself  to 
sleep ;  and  wheu  awaked  from  the  soundest  sleep,  it  in- 
stantly resumes  its  gaiety,  and  frolics  about  in  as  sprightly 
I  a  manner  as  before.     It  never  shows  any  ill  humour,  un- 

1^1  less  when  confined  or  too  much  teased,  in  which  case  it 

^B  cKpresses  its  displeasure  by  a  sort  of  murmur,  very  diSer- 

^^  ent  from  that  which  it  utters  when  pleased." 

^^t  Weasels  and  ferrets  are  used  by  rat-catchers  to  drive 

^^M  tlie  rats  out  of  their  holes ;  and  they  kill  a  great  many, 

^^M  the  habit  of  the  Weasel  being  to  kill  its  prey  by  biting 

^H  the  head,  so  that  the  teeth  penetrate  the  brain,  and  then  to 

^H         throw  the  body  aside,  or  hide  it  till  a  future  period. 


THE  FERRET     (Muslelafi 


wls&siDsl],  yet  bold  animal,  and  an  enemy  to  all  others 
T  but  those  of  his  own  kind.  He  is  made  somewhat  like 
I  the  weasel,  and  breeds  in  all  countries  of  Europe.  His 
I  eyes  are  remarkably  fiery.  The  tame  ones  live  on  milk, 
I  wead,  barley,  Sec. ;  the  wild  ones  on  the  blood  of  rabbits, 
\  bares,  kc.  He  is  much  used  to  drive  rabbits  from  their 
I.  holes,  and  for  this  purpose  is  always  muzzled,  for 
t  lie  is  such  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  rabbit,  that  if  a 
I  dead  one  be  presented  to  a  young  Ferret,  he  instantly  bites 
I  it  with  an  appearance  of  rapacity ;  or  if  it  be  living, 
'  the  Ferret  seizes  it  by  the  neck,  winds  himself  round  it,  and 
'  contlnnes  to  suck  its  blood  till  he  be  satiated ;  indeed,  his 
appetite  for  blood  is  so  strong,  that  he  has  been  known  to 
attack  and  kill  children  in  the  cradle.  He  is  very  soon 
irritated;  and  his  bite  is  very  difficult  to  be  cured. 

Our  figure  is  fliU  large,  as  the  length  of  the  animal  is 
usually  about  thirteen  inches,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which 
IB  about  five. 


ftUADHUPEDB. 


THE  GENET.    <  Viverra  Genetta.) 

This  animal  is  aboot  the  size  of  a  small  cat.  The  ekin  is 
apotted  and  beautiful,  of  a  reddish  grey  colour.  The  spots 
on  the  sidea  arc  round  and  distinct,  those  on  the  back  almost 
close;  its  tail  is  long,  and  marked  with  seven  or  eight 
rings  nf  black.  From  an  orifice  beneath  its  tail,  it  yields 
a  kmd  of  perfume,  which  smells  faintly  of  musk.  This 
little  animal  is  meek  and  gentle,  except  when  proToked, 
and  is  easily  domesticated.  In  Constantinople  it  strays 
from  house  to  bouse  like  our  cat,  and  keeps  whatever 
house  it  is  in  perfectly  free  from  mice  and  rats,  which 
cannot  endure  its  smell.     It  is  found  wiid   in   various 

Krts  of  Europe,  and  also  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
I  fur  is  beautiful  and  soft,  and  valuable  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  The  eyes  of  the  Genet  contract  when  exposed 
lo  the  light,  like  those  of  the  cat ;  and  it  can  draw  m  its 
claws  in  nearly  the  same  manner.  The  favourite  animal 
called  Delun-drung  seems  to  be  an  intermediate  genus  be- 
tween the  cat  and  the  Genet. 

The  Genet  nearly  resembles  the  marten  in  its  habits 
and  disposition,  but  can  be  tamed  with  much  greater 
facility.  "  Its  nature,"  says  Goldsmith,  "  is  mild  and 
gentle,  its  colour  various  and  glossy,  its  fur  valuable; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  one  of  those  animals 
that,  with  proper  care,  might  be  propagated  among  us, 
and  become  one  of  the  most  serviceable  of  our  domes- 


THE  POLECAT      (Muslelapulorius  } 

The  strong  and  disairrpeable  Braell  of  this  animal  is  pio 
verbialj  its  skin  is  stiff  hard  and  ro^ed  and  when 
well  prepared,  is  very  desirahle  a«  clothing  tt  is  about 
Beventeen  inches  in  length  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is 
about  BIX  inches.  The  breast,  tail,  and  legs  are  of  a 
I  blackish  colour,  but  the  belly  and  sides  yellowish  It 
conceals  itself  in  secret  comers  at  tops  of  houses,  and  is  a 
disastrous  pest  to  the  poultry-yard.  Some  of  these  animals 
frequent  the  woods  and  destroy  a  great  quantity  of  birds; 
and  some,  forsaking  the  haunts  of  man,  retire  to  the  rocks 
and  crevices  of  the  cliffs  on  the  sea-shore,  preferring  a 
meap^  and  scanty  diet  with  security,  to  the  daintiness  of 
chicken-flesh  and  ^gs,  attended  with  trouble  and  fear. 
Rabbits  seem  to  be  their  favourite  prey,  and  a  single 
Polecat  is  often  sufficient  to  destroy  a  whole  warren ;  for 
with  that  insatiable  thirst  for  blood  which  is  natural  to  all 
the  weasel  tribe,  it  kills  much  more  than  it  can  devour ; 
and  twenty  rabbits  have  been  found  dead,  which  one 
Polecat  had  destroyed  by  a  wound  hardly  perceptible. 
The  Polecat  is  the  same  with  the  Fitchei  or  Foumart, 
the  hair  of  which  is  made  into  fine  brushes  und  pencils 
for  the  use  of  painters.  Thia  small  animal  is  fierce  and 
bold.  Wiien  attacked  by  a  dog,  it  will  defend  itself 
with  great  spirit,  attack   him   in   turn,   fastening   upon 


I 

^H     to  obli 
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the  nose  of  its  enemy  with  so  keen  a 
to  oblige  him  to  desist.     When  heated  < 
smell  it  emits  is  absolutely  intolerable. 


s  frequently 
nraged,  the 
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THE  SABLE.  (Muslela,  or  Martes  Zibellha.) 
This  animal  is  a  native  of  North  America,  Siberia, 
Kamt8chatka,Bnd  Asiatic  Russia,  and  it  frequents  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  the  thickest  parts  of  the  woods.  It  lives  in 
holes  under  the  ground,  and  especially  under  the  roots  of 
trees;  but  soosetimes  makes  its  nest,  like  the  squirrel^ 
in  the  hollowB  of  trees.  The  skin  of  the  Sable  ie  more 
valuable  than  that  of  any  other  animal  of  equal  size. 
One  of  these  skins,  not  more  than  four  inches  broad,  has 
sometimes  been  valued  at  as  high  a  rate  as  fifteen  pounds  ; 
but  the  general  price  is  from  one  to  ten  pounds,  according 
to  the  quality.  The  Sable's  fur  is  different  from  all  others, 
its  peculiarity  being  that  the  hair  turns  with  equal  ease 
either  way ;  on  which  account  fur  dealers  sometimes  blow 
the  fiir  of  any  article  they  may  be  selhng,  to  show  that 
it  is  really  Sable.  The  tails  are  sold  by  the  hundred,  at 
from  four  to  eight  pounds. 

The  common,  or  Beech  Marten,  (Muitela  Martes,)  like 
the  Sable,  boasts  the  honour  of  adorning  with  his  fur  the 
rich  and  the  beautiful;  as  princes,  ladies,  and  opulent 
people  of  all  nations  pride  themselves  in  wearing  his 
spoils.  He  is  about  as  big  as  a  cat,  but  the  body  is  much 
longer  proportionately,  and  the  legs  shorter.  His  skin  ie 
of  a  light  brown,  with  white  under  the  throat,  and  yellow 
on  the  hack.  The  fur  of  the  Marten  fetches  a  good  price, 
and  is  much  used  in  Enropean  countries,  though  very  far 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Sable :  the  best,  which  is  called 
Stone  Marten  fur  by  the  fiirriers,  is  imported  from 
Sweden  and  Russia.  The  Pine,  or  Yellon -breasted 
Marten,  is  another  species,  the  fur  of  which  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  sable,  though  it  is  much  cheaper. 


THE  OTTEB. 


THE  OTTER.     {Masiela  Lulra.) 

"  Forth  from  hia  den  the  Otter  drew, — 
Grajling  aod  trout  their  tyrant  knew, 
Ah  between  reed  and  eedge  he  peers, 
With  fierce  round  anout  und  sharpened  ears. 
Or,  prowling  bj  the  moonbeam  cool, 
Watchea  the  stream  or  swims  the  pool." 

Scott. 

As  the  Otter  Uvea  principally  on  fish,  the  fonnation  of 
bis  body  is  euch  as  will  enable  him  to  swini  with  the 
greatest  facility.  His  body  is  flattened  horizontally  ;  his 
tail  ia  flat  and  broad ;  his  legs  are  short,  and  his  toes 
webbed.  His  teeth  are  very  strong  and  sharp ;  and  his 
body,  besides  its  fur,  has  an  outer  covering  of  coarse 
Bhining  hair.  The  Otter  is  a  perfect  epicure  in  his  food ; 
he  seldom  eats  an  entire  fish,  but  beginning  at  the  head, 
eats  that,  and  about  half  the  body,  always  rejecting 
the  tail.  When  the  rivers  and  ponds  are  frozen  so  that 
the  Otter  can  get  no  fish,  he  will  visit  the  neighbouring 
ferm-yards,  where  he  will  attack  the  poultry,  sucking- 
pigs,  and  even  Iambs.  An  Otter  may  be  tametl,  and 
taught  to  catch  flsh  enough  to  sustain  not  only  himself, 
but  a  whole  family.  Goldsmith  states  that  he  saw  an 
Otter  go  to  a  gentleman's  pond  at  the  word  of  command, 
drive  the  fish  mto  a  comer,  and  seize  upon  the  largest  of 
the  whole,  brin^  it  off,  and  giv^e  it  to  his  master. 

Bewick,  in  his  History  of  Quadrupeds,  states,  that  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Collins,  who  lived  at  Kilmerston, 
near  Wooler,  in  Northumberland,  had  a  tame  Otter, 
which  followed  him  wherever  he  went.     He  frequently 
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took  it  to  fish  in  the  river;  and,  when  si 
failed  to  return  to  him.  One  day,  jn  the  absence  of 
ColUna,  the  Otter,  being  taken  out  to  fieh  by  his  son, 
instead  of  returning  as  usual,  refused  to  come  at  the 
accustomed  call,  and  nos  lost.  The  father  tried  every 
means  in  his  power  to  recover  the  animal ;  and,  after 
several  days'  search,  being  near  the  place  where  his  son 
had  lost  it,  and  calling  it  by  name,  to  his  inexpressible 
joy  it  came  creeping  to  his  feet,  and  showed  many  marks 
of  affection  and  attachment. 

The  female  Otter  produces  four  or  five  young  ones  at  a 
birth,  and  these  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Where  there 
have  been  ponds  near  a  gontleman's  house,  instances  have 
occurred  of  their  littering  in  cellars  or  drains.  The  male 
utters  no  noise  when  taken,  but  the  females  sometimes 
emit  a  shrill  squeak. 

Otters  are  generally  caught  in  traps  placed  near  their 
landing-places,  and  carefully  concealed  in  the  sand. 
When  hunted  by  dogs,  the  old  ones  defend  themselves 
with  great  obstinacy.  They  bite  severely,  and  do  not 
readily  quit  their  hold.  Otter-hunting  is  a  favourite 
sport  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  ;  particularly  in  the 
midland  counties  of  England,  and  in  Wales. 


I 


THE  SEAL.     [Phoca  vilulina.) 

The  ampbibioiis  flesh-eating  animals,  though  nearly  allied 
to  the  otter  io  their  habits,  are  very  different  in  the 
construction  of  their  bodies.  Their  feet  are  so  short  and 
so  enveloped  in  skin,  that  they  are  of  scarcely  any  use  in 
assisting  the  animal  on  dry  land;  so  that  the  Seal's  pro- 
gress on  solid  ground  is  only  effected  by  a.  sort  of  half 
tnmbling,  jumping,  and  shuffling  motion,  excessively 
ridiculous  to  a  looker-on.  The  feet,  however,  which  are 
furnished  with  strong  claws,  are  of  use  in  enabling  the 
animal  to  climb  oat  of  the  water  over  a  rocky  shore. 
For  swimming,  the  Seal  is  admirably  adapted  ;  its  long 
flexible  body  is  shaped  like  that  of  a  hsh,  tapering  to  the 
tail ;  and  it  is  famished  with  strong  webs  between  the 
toes,  eo  as  to  make  the  fore  feet  act  as  oars,  and  the  hind 
feet,  which  the  animal  generally  drags  behind  it  like  a  tail, 
to  serve  as  a  rudder.  The  Seal  lives  generally  in  the  water, 
and  feeds  entirely  ou  fish ;  only  coming  to  shore  occa- 
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sionally  to  bask  on  the  sands,  and  to  lie  there  to  suckle 
its  younj^.  The  usual  length  of  a  Seal  is  five  or  six  feet. 
The  head  is  lar^e  and  round  ;  the  neck  small  and  short ; 
and  on  each  aide  of  the  mouth  there  are  several  strong 
bristles.  From  the  shoulders  the  body  tapers  to  the  toil, 
which  is  very  short.  The  eyes  are  large :  there  are  no 
external  ears ;  and  the  tongue  is  cleft  or  forked  at  the  end. 
The  body  is  covered  vrith  short  thick-set  hair,  which  in 
the  common  species  is  generally  grey,  but  sometimes 
brown  or  blackish.  There  are,  however,  several  species  ; 
and  one  of  them,  which  is  called  the  sea-leopard,  has  the 
iur  spotted  with  white  or  yellow. 

Seals  are  hunted  by  the  Greenlanders  for  the  sake  of 
their  oil,  and  also  for  their  skins,  which  are  used  for 
making  waistcoats  and  other  articles  of  clothing,  and  are 
much  prized  by  the  fishermen  for  their  great  warmth.  As 
Seals  cannot  breathe  below  water,  they  are  obliged  to 
Bwim  with  their  heads  as  much  above  the  waves  as  a 
dop  would,  and  thus  are  easily  seen  by  the  fisher- 
men. When  attacked,  they  fight  with  great  fury;  but 
when  taken  young,  are  capable  of  being  tamed ;  they 
will  follow  their  master  like  a  dog,  and  come  to  him 
when  called  by  the  name  given  to  them.  Some  years  ago 
a  young  Seal  was  thus  domesticated.  It  was  taken  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  sea,  and  was  generally  kept  in  a 
vessel  full  of  salt  water  :  but  sometimes  it  was  allowed  to 
crawl  about  the  house,  and  even  to  approach  the  fire.  Its 
natural  food  was  regularly  procured  for  it ;  and  it  was 
carried  to  the  sea  every  day,  and  thrown  in  fi-om  a  boat. 
It  used  10  swim  afler  the  hoat,  and  always  allowed  itself 
to  be  taken  back.  It  lived  thus  for  several  weeks,  and 
probably  would  have  lived  much  longer,  had  it  not  been 
sometimes  loo  roughly  handled.  The  females  in  this  cli- 
mate bring  forth  in  winter,  and  rear  their  young  upon 
some  sand-bank,  rock,  or  desolate  island,  at  some  distance 
from  the  mMH  land.  When  they  suckle  their  young,  they 
sit  up  on  their  hinder  legs,  while  the  little  Seals,  which 
are  at  first  white,  with  woolly  hair,  cling  to  the  teats, 
of  which  there  are  four  in  number.  In  this  manner  the 
young  continue  in  the  place  where  they  are  brought  forth 
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t  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days ;  after  which  the  dam  brings 
them  down  to  the  water,  and  accustoms  them  to  swim  and 
get  their  food  by  their  own  industry, 

In  Newfoundland  the  Seakfishery  forms  an  important 
source  of  wealth,  and  numerous  ships  are  sent  out  every 
season  among  the  ice  in  searcli  of  Seals,  One  ship  has 
been  known  to  calch  five  thousand  Seals,  but  about  half 
I  that  number  is  the  usual  quantity  taken.  As  soon  as  the 
I  Seal  is  killed,  it  is  skinned,  and  the  pelt,  as  tiie  skin  and 
blubber  together  is  called,  being  preserved,  the  body  of 
the  Seal  is  either  eaten  by  the  sailors,  or  left  on  the  ice 
for  the  polar  bears. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  northern  regions  have 
several  strange  superstitions  about  Seals.  They  believe 
that  Seals  deught  in  th under- stoi'ms ;  and  say,  that  during 
these  times  they  will  sit  on  the  rocks,  and  contemplate, 
with  apparent  pleasure  and  gi-atification,  the  convulsion 
of  the  elements.     The  Icelanders,  in  particular,  are  said 

I  to  believe  that  these  animals  are  the  offspring  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  host,  who  were  converted  into  Seals  when  they 
were  overwhelmed  in  the  Red  Sea. 
{Tricheuus  Rosmarus.) 
Th18  very  curious  animal  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Seal,  but 
is  of  much  greater  size,  being  frequently  eighteen  feet 
in  length,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  girth.  The  head 
is  round,  the  eyes  are  small  and  brilliant,  and  the  upper 
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lip,  which  is  enormously  thick,  is  covered  with  pellacid 
bristles,  as  large  as  a  straw.  The  noBtrils  are  very  large, 
and  there  are  no  external  ears.  The  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  Walras  is,  however,  his  two  large  tusks  in  the 
upper  jaw ;  they  are  inverted,  the  points  nearly  uniting, 
and  sometimes  exceed  twenty-four  mches  in  length  1  the 
use  which  the  animal  makes  of  them  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained, unless  they  help  him  to  climb  up  the  rocks  and 
mountains  of  ice  among  which  he  takes  up  his  abode,  as 
the  parrot  employs  his  benk  to  get  upon  his  perch.  The 
tusks  of  the  Walrus  are  equal  for  durability  and  whiteness 
to  those  of  the  elephant,  and,  as  they  keep  their  colour 
much  longer,  are  preferred  by  dentists  to  any  other  sub- 
stance for  making  artificial  teetb. 

The  Walrus  is  common  in  some  of  the  northern  seas, 
and  irill  sometimes  attack  a  boat  fiill  of  men.  They  are 
gregarious  animals,  usually  found  in  herds,  sleeping  and 
snoring  on  the  icy  shores ;  but  when  alarmed,  they  pre- 
cipitate themselves  into  the  water  with  great  bustle  and 
trepidation,  and  swim  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  overtake  them  with  a  boat.  One  of  their  number 
always  keeps  watch  while  the  others  sleep.  They  feed 
on  shellfish  and  sea-weeds,  and  yield  an  oil  equal  in 
goodness  to  that  of  the  whale.  The  white  bear  is  their 
greatest  enemy.  In  the  combats  between  these  animals, 
^e  Walrus  is  said  to  be  generally  victonous,  on  account 
of  the  desperate  wounds  it  inflicts  with  its  tusks.  The 
females  have  only  one  young  one  at  a  time,  which,  when 
born,  resembles  a  good-sized  pig. 


THE   HEDGEHOG. 


Section  II.— Ineitt-cating  Animals- 
THE  HEDGEHOG.    {Erinacem  Europreus. 


This  animal  19  something  like  a  porcupine  in  mitiiature, 
and  is  covered  all  over  with  strong  and  sharp  spines  or 

Sricklea,  which  he  erects  when  irritated.  He  is  no  more 
lan  ten  inches  in  length ;  and,  by  rolling  himself  up  in 
the  shape  of  a  ball,  he  can  resist  the  attack  of  bis  strongest 
enemies,  among  which  are  the  cat,  the  weasel,  the  marten, 
and  the  dog.  His  common  food  consists  of  worms, 
slugs,  and  snails;  and  thus,  far  from  being -a  nosious 
animal  in  a  garden,  he  is  a  very  useful  one,  as  he 
feeds  upon  hII  the  insects  he  can  find.  Hedgehogs 
inhabit  most  parts  of  Europe.  Notwithstanding  its 
formidable  appearance,  it  is  one  of  the  most  harmless 
animals  in  rfie  world.  Whilo  other  creatures  trust  10 
their  force,  their  cunning,  or  their  swiftness,  this  quad- 
ruped, destitute  of  all,  has  but  one  expedient  for  safety, 
and  from  this  alone  it  generally  finds  protection.  The 
instant  it  perceives  an  enemy,  it  withdraws  all  its  vul- 
nerable parts,  rolls  itself  into  a  ball,  and  presents  nothing 
I  to  view  but  a  round  mass  of  spines,  impervious  on  every 
I  aide.  When  the  Hedgehog  is  thus  rolled  up,  the  cat, 
'  the  weasel,  the  ferret,  and  the  marten,  after  wounding 
themselves  with  the  prickles,  quickly  decline  the  combat ; 
and  the  dog  himself  generally  spends  his  time  in  empty 
1  rather  than  in  etfeclual  efforts,  while  the  little 
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animal  waits  patiently  till  its  enemy,  by  retiring,  affords 
as  opportunity  for  retreat. 

The  female  produces  from  two  to  four  young  onea  at  a 
binb.  When  &vet  born  they  are  blind,  and  their  spines 
white  and  soft,  but  they  become  hard  io  a  few  daj's.  The 
Hedgehog  is  cutid  to  suck  the  milk  from  cows ;  but  this  is 
UDpossible,  as  the  moutb  of  the  Hedgehog  would  not 
admit  the  teat  of  the  cow.  The  Hedgeh<w,  however,  some- 
timeB  destroys  eggs,  and  has  been  known  to  attack 
frogs,  mice,  and  even  toads  when  pressed  by  hunger ;  it 
wiU  also  occasionally  eat  the  tuberous  roots  of  plants, 
boring  under  the  root,  so  as  lo  devour  it,  and  yet  leave 
the  stem  and  leaves  untouched.  The  Hedgehog  makes 
himself  a  nest  of  leaves  and  soft  wool  for  the  winter,  in  the 
hollow  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  or  in  a  hole  in  a  rock  or  bank ; 
and  here,  having  coiled  himself  up,  he  passes  the  winter 
in  one  long  unbroken  sleep.  Hedgehogs  may  easily 
be  tamed,  and  are  sometimes  kept  in  the  kitchens  in 
London  houses  to  destroy  the  black-beetles.  The  flesh  of 
the  Hedgehog  is  sometimes  eaten ;  especially  by  gipsies, 
who  appear  lo  consider  it  a  delicacy.  It  is  said  to  be 
well-tasted,  and  to  have  abundance  of  yellow  fat. 
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THE  MOLE.     (Talpa  EuropteaJ 


The  Mole  is  a  curioua,  awkwardly-Bhaped  animal,  with  a 
long  flexible  snout,  very  small  eyes,  and  four  hand-like 
feet,  armed  with  veiy  strong  claws,  with  which  it  acrapea 
its  way  through  the  ground,  when  it  is  forming  the  sub- 
terranean passages  in  which  it  takes  up  its  abode.  The 
Mole,  thougb  it  is  supposed  not  to  possess  the  advantage 
of  sight,  hiis  the  senses  of  hearing  and  feeling  in  great 
perfection ;  and  its  fur,  which  is  short  and  thick,  is  set 
erect  from  its  skin,  so  as  not  to  impede  its  progress 
whether  it  goes  forward  or  backwards  along  its  runs. 
These  runs  are  very  curiously  constracted:  they  cross 
each  other  at  different  points,  hut  all  lead  to  a  nest  in 
the  centre,  which  the  Mole  makes  his  castle,  or  place 
of  abode.  The  passages  are  made  by  the  Mole  in  )iis 
search  afl«r  the  earth-worms  and  grubs,  on  which  he 
lives;  and  the  molehills  are  formed  by  the  earth  he 
scrapesout  of  hisruns.  These  molehills  do  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  to  grass  lands,  as  they  render  the  ground  very 
difficult  to  mow;  and  on  this  account  mole-catchers  are 
employed  to  fix  traps  in  the  gi'ound,  so  that  when  the  mole 
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is  running  through  one  of  bis  passages,  he  passes  through 
the  trap,  which  instantly  springs  up  out  of  the  ground 
with  the  poor  Mole  in  it.  The  female  Mole  makes  her 
nest  at  a  distance  from  the  male's  castle.  She  has  young 
only  once  a  year,  but  she  has  four  or  five  at  a  time. 

The  following  curious  Ikct  respecting  a  Mole  is  related 
by  Mr.  Bruce.  "  In  visiting  the  Loch  of  Clunie,  I  ob- 
served in  it  a  small  island,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
and  eighty  yards  from  the  land.  Upon  this  island  Lord 
Airley,  the  proprietor,  had  a  castle  and  small  shrubbery. 
I  observed  frequently  the  appearance  of  fresh  molehills ; 
but  for  some  time  took  it  to  be  the  water  mouse,  and  one 
day  I  asked  the  gardener  if  it  was  so.  He  replied  it  was 
the  Mole,  and  that  he  had  caught  one  or  two  lately :  but 
that  five  or  six  years  ago  he  had  caught  two  in  traps,  and 
for  two  years  after  this  he  had  observed  none.  But  about 
foar  years  siuce,  cominfr  ashore  one  summer's  evening  in 
the  dusk,  he  and  Lord  'Airley's  butler  saw,  at  a  small  dis> 
tance  upon  the  smooth  water,  an  animal  paddling  to  and 
not  far  distant  from  the  island ;  they  soon  closed  with  the 
^ble  passenger,  and  found  it  to  be  the  common  Mole, 
led  by  a  most  astonishing  instinct  from  the  nearest  point 
of  land,  (the  caatle-hill,)  to  take  possession  of  this  island. 
It  was  at  this  lime  for  about  the  space  of  two  years, 
quite  free  from  any  subterraneous  inhabitant ;  but  the 
Mole  has,  for  more  than  a  year  past,  made  its  appearance 

The  Mole  is  very  pugnacious,  and  sometimes  two  of 
the  males  will  fight  furiously  till  one  of  them  is  killed. 


THE   BHKEW. 


THE  SHREW.     (Sorex 


••■) 


This  curioos  little  animal  closely  resembles  a  mouse,  ex- 
cept in  its  snout,  which  is  long  and  pointed,  to  enable  it 
to  grub  in  the  ground  for  its  food,  which  consists  of  earth- 
worms, and  the  gruba  of  beetles.  Like  the  mole  and  the 
hedgehog,  it  is  soon  famished  for  want  of  food;  but  the 
hedgehog  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  steep  for 
several  months  at  a  time,  which  the  Shrew  docs  not  pos- 
sess, and,  consequently,  great  numbers  of  the  latter  animal 
die  every  year  in  autumn,  when  their  food  becomes 
scarce.  The  Shrew,  like  the  mole,  is  very  fond  of  fight- 
ing; and  iThen  two  are  seen  together,  they  are  generally- 
engaged  in  a  furious  battle.  Like  the  hedgeho?,  it 
has  been  much  scandalized  by  false  reports,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  extract  from  that  most  amusing 
and  interesting  work.  White's  Selbome :  "  At  the  south 
r  of  the  area,  near  the  church,  there  stood,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  a  very  old,  grotesque,  hollow  pollard- 
ash,  which  for  ages  had  been  looked  upon  with  no  small 
veneration  as  a  shrew-ash.  Now  a  shrew-ash  is  an  ash 
whose  twigs  and  branches,  when  applied  to  the  limbs  of 
cattle,  will  immediately  relieve  the  pains  which  a  beast 
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suffers  from  the  running  of  a  8hrew-moiise  over  the  part 
affected ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  a  Shrew-mouse  is  of  so 
baneful  and  deleterious  a  nature,  that  whenever  it  creeps 
over  a  beast,  be  it  a  horse,  or  cow,  or  sheep,  the  suffering 
animal  i^  afflicted  with  cruel  anguish,  and  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  limb.  Against  this  acci- 
dent, to  which  they  were  continually  Hable,  our  provident 
forefathers  always  kept  a  shrew-ash  at  hand,  which,  when 
once  medicated,  would  maintain  its  virtue  for  ever.  A 
shrew-ash  was  made  thus  : — into  the  body  of  the  tree  a 
deep  hole  was  bored  with  an  aug^r,  and  a  poor  devoted 
Shrew-mouse  was  thrust  in  alive,  and  plugged  in."  The 
cruelty  of  this,  and  many  other  practices  of  our  ancestors, 
ought  lo  make  us  thankful  that  we  live  in  more  enlightened 
days. 

The  body  of  the  Shrew  exhales  a  rank  musky  odour, 
which  renilers  the  animal  so  offensive  to  cats,  that  though 
they  will  readily  kill  them,  they  will  not  eat  their  flesh. 
This  noisome  odour  probably  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that 
the  Shrew-monse  is  a  venomous  animal,  and  its  bite 
dangerous  to  cattle,  particularly  horses.  It  is,  however, 
neither  venomous  nor  capable  of  biting,  as  its  mouth  is 
not  sufficiently  wide  to  seize  the  double  thickness  of  the 
skin,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  bite. 

The  female  Shrew  makes  her  nest  in  a  bank,  or  if  on 
the  ground,  she  covers  it  at  the  top,  always  entering  on 
the  side;  and  she  has  generally  from  fi?e  to  seven  young 
ones  at  a  time. 

The  water  Shrew  (Sotsx  fodiens,)  is  a  beautifxil  little 
creature,  with  somewhat  differently  formed  feet  and  tail, 
to  enable  it  to  paddle  through  the  water,  in  which  it  divea 
and  swims  with  gi'eat  ^ility.  When  floating  "  on  the 
calm  surface  of  a  quiet  brook,"  or  diving  after  its  food, 
its  black  velvety  coat  beeomes  silvered  over  with  the 
innumerable  bubbles  of  air  that  cover  it  when  sub- 
merged; tliough  when  it  rises  again,  the  fur  is  observed 
to  be  perfectly  dry,  repelling  the  water  as  completely  as 
(he  feathers  of  a  waler-fowl. 


THE  BAT. 

Section  III, — C|icicopicrous  Animals. 
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THE  BAT.     (Vespertilio  nochila.) 

The  Bat  has  the  body  of  a  mouse,  and  the  wings  of 
a  bird.  It  has  an  enormous  mouth,  and  very  large 
ears,  which  are  of  a  kind  of  membrane,  thin  and  almost 
transparent.  The  pinions  of  its  wings  are  fiimished  with 
books,  by  which  it  bangs  to  trees  or  the  crevices  in 
old  walls  during  the  day,  a  great  number  of  thera 
together,  as  they  only  fly  at  night.  The  wings  of  ihe 
Bat  are  very  large;  those  of  the  Great  Bat  measuring 
fifteen  inches  across.  It  feeds  on  insects  of  various 
kinds,  particularly  on  cockchafers  and  other  winged 
beetles,  part  of  which,  however,  it  always  throws  away. 
A  female  Bat  that  was  caught,  and  kept  in  a  cage,  ate 
meat  when  it  was  given  to  her  in  little  bits,  and  lapped 
water  like  a  cat.  She  was  very  particular  in  keeping 
herself  clean,  using  her  hind  feet  like  a  comb,  and  parting 
her  fur  so  as  to  make  a  straight  line  down  the  back. 
Her  wings  she  cleaned  by  thrusting  her  nose  into  the 
folds,  and  shaking  them.  She  had  a  young  one  born  in 
the  cage.  It  was  blind,  and  quite  deslitate  of  hair,  and 
its  mother  wrapped  it  in  the  membrane  of  her  wing, 
iressii^  it  so  closely  to  her  breast,  that  no  one  could  see 
lep  suckle  it.     The  nest  day  the  poor  mother  died,  and 


the  little  one  was  found  alive,  hanging  to  her  breast.  It 
was  fed  with  milk  from  a  sponge,  but  only  lived  about  a 
week. 


Section  IV.— 5I6e  iHarSupialia,  ot  ^our^.tcaring 
Animals. 


THE  KANGAROO.     (Macropus  major.) 

This  remarkable  animal  was  first  discovered  by  the  cele- 
brated Captain  Cook,  in  New  Holland;  and  as  it  was  the 
only  quailniped  discovered  on  the  island  by  the  first 
settlers,  they  attempted  to  hunt  it  with  greyhounds. 
The  astonishing  leaps  it  took,  however,  quite  puzzled  the 
colonists,  who  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  catch.  At 
first  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  only  one  kind  of 
Kangaroo,  hut  now  thirty  or  forty  have  been  discovered, 
some  of  them  not  larger  than  a  rat,  and  others  as 
big  as  a  calf.  Kangaroos  live  in  herds ;  one,  older  and 
larger  than  the  rest,  appearing  to  act  as  a  kind  of  king. 
The  ears  of  the  Kangaroo  are  large,  and  in  almost 
constant  motion;  it  has  a  hare-lip,  and  a  very  small 
head.  The  fore  legs,  or  rather  paws,  are  short  and 
weak,  with  five  toes,  each  ending  in  a  strong  curved 
claw.     The  hind  legs,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  large 
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and  BtroDg,  but  the  feet  have  only  four  toes,  and  much 
weaker  claws.  The  tail  is  very  lone  and  tai)ering;  but 
18  EMJ  thick  and  strong  near  the  body,  that  it  forms  a 
kind  of  third  hind  leg,  and  wonderfiilly  assists  the  animal 
in  making  its  extraordinary  leaps,  which  are  of^en  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  six  or  eight  feet  high. 
When  the  animal  is  attacked,  it  uses  its  tail  as  a  powerful 
instrument  of  defence,  and  also  scratches  violently 
with  its  hind  feet  It  generally  sits  upright,  but  brings 
its  fore  feet  to  the  ground  when  it  is  grazing.  It  lives 
entirely  on  vegetable  substances.  The  most  curious  part 
of  the  Kangaroo  is  the  pouch  which  the  female  has  in 
front  for  carrying  her  young.  It  is  just  below  her  breasts, 
and  the  young  ones  sit  there  to  suck ;  and  even  when 
they  are  old  enough  to  leave  the  pouch,  lake  refuge  in  it 
whenever  they  are  alarmed. 

The  Kangaroo  is  easily  tamed,  and  there  are  many  in  a 
tame  state  in  England.  In  Australia,  Kangaroo  beef,  as 
it  is  called,  is  eaten,  and  found  very  nourishing;  but  is 
hard  and  coarse.  The  female  has  generally  two  young 
ones  at  a  time,  which  do  not  attain  tbeir  full  growth  until 
they  are  a  year  old. 

When  a  large  Kangaroo  is  pursued  by  dogs,  it  generally 
takes  refuge  in  a  pond,  where,  from  the  great  length  of  its 
bind  legs  and  tail,  it  can  stand  with  its  body  half  out  of 
the  water,  while  the  doga  are  obliged  to  swina.  Thus,  the 
Kangaroo  has  a  decided  advantage ;  for,  as  each  dog 
approaches  him,  he  seizes  it  with  his  fore  paws,  and  holds 
it  under  water,  shaking  it  furiously  till  the  dog  is  almost 
suffocated,  and  very  glad  to  sneak  off  as  soon  as  the 
Kangaroo  lets  him  go. 

The  female,  when  pursued  and  hard-pressed  by  the 
dogs,  will,  while  making  her  bounds,  put  her  fore  paws 
into  her  pouch,  take  a  young  one  from  it,  and  throw  it 
as  far  out  of  sight  a«  she  possibly  can.  But  for  this 
mancEuvre,  her  own  life,  and  that  of  her  young  one  would 
be  sacrificed  ;  whereas,  she  irequontly  contrives  to  escape, 
and  returns  afterwards  to  seek  for  her  offspring. 


THE  VIRGINIAN  OPOSSUM. 

(Didelphis  Firginiana.) 

This  creature,  which  is  a  native  of  Nortli  America,  is 
about  the  size  of  a  cat,  and  its  fur  ia  of  a  dingy  white, 
except  the  legs,  which  are  broBTi,  and  the  nose  and  ears, 
which  are  yellowish.  There  is  also  a  brownish  circle 
round  each  eye,  and  the  ears  are  nearly  black  at  the 
base. 

The  OposBiim  generally  liyes  in  trees,  suspending  it- 
self by  the  tail,  by  means  of  which  it  swings  from  branch 
to  branch.  In  this  manner  it  catches  the  insects  and 
small  bii'ds,  on  which  it  generally  feeds ;  but  sometimes 
it  descends  from  the  tree,  and  invades  poultry-yards,  where 
it  devours  the  e^s,  and  sometimes  itie  young  fowls.  It 
resembles  the  kangaroo  in  its  pouch  for  carrying  its 
young,  bat  in  no  other  particular,  as  it  walks  on  four 
feet,  and  its  legs  are  uniform  in  length ;  and  it  has 
a  long  flexible  tail,  which  is  of  no  use  to  it  either 
in  leaping,  or  as  a  weapon  of  defence.  The  tail  is, 
however,  of  singular  use  to  the  young,  as  when  they 
get  too  lai^e  to  be  carried  in  the  pouch,  they  fly  to  thdr 
mother  when  alarmed,  and  twisting  their  long  slender 
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8  mind  hers,  leap  upon  her  back.  The  female  Opos- 
Bum  may  be  sometimes  seen  thua  carrying  four  or  five 
at  once. 

The  Opossum  may  be  easily  tamed,  but  is  an  unplea- 
sant inmate,  from  its  awkward  figure  and  stupidity,  and  its 
I  very  disagreeable  smell.  The  American  Indians  spin  its 
I  hair  and  dye  it  red,  and  then  weave  it  into  girdles  and 
I  Other  articies  of  clothing.  The  flesh  of  tbese  animals  is 
,  white  and  well  tasted,  and  is  preferred  by  the  Indians  to 
I  pork ;  that  of  the  young  ones  eats  very  rauch  like  the 
1  lucking-pig. 


Section  V.— JdotiEntifl,  or  Gnabing  animals. 


THE  BEAVER      (Caslor  Fiber.) 

r  The  Beaver  is  about  the  size  of  the  badger ;  his  head 
short,  his  ears  roimd  and  small,  his  two  fore  teeth  long, 
sharp,  and  strong,  and  well  calculated  for  the  part  which 
Nature  has  allotted  him :  the  tail  is  of  an  oval  form,  and 
covered  with  a  scaly  skin. 

Beavers  are  natives  of  North  America,  and  more 
particularly  the  north  of  Canada.  Their  houses  are  con- 
structed with  earth,  stones,  and  sticks,  neatly  arranged  and 
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worked  together  by  their  paws.  T!ie  walLq  are  aboat 
two  feet  thick,  and  are  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  dome, 
which  generally  rises  about  four  feet  above  them. 
The  entrance  is  on  one  side,  always  at  least  three 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  bo  as  to  prevent 
it  being  frozen  up.  The  number  of  Bea^-ers  in  each 
hoiiBe  is  from  two  to  four  old  ones,  and  about  twice  as 
many  young.  When  Beavers  form  a  new  settlement, 
they  build  their  houses  in  the  summery  and  then  lay 
in  their  winter  provisions,  which  consist  principally  of 
bark  and  the  tender  branehes  of  trees,  cut  into  certain 
lengths,  and  piled  in  heaps  on  the  outside  of  their  habi- 
tation, and  always  under  the  water;  though  sometimes 
the  heap  is  so  lar^e  as  to  rise  above  the  surface.  One 
of  these  loads  will  occasionally  contain  more  than  a 
cart-load  of  bark,  young  wood,  and  the  roots  of  the  water- 
lily. 

Beavers  are  hunted  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  which 
are  covered  with  long  hairs,  and  a  short  thick  fur  beneath, 
vhich  is  used  in  making  hats,  after  the  long  hairs  have 
been  destroyed. 

A  great  many  stories  have  long  been  believed  respecting 
the  Beaver,  on  the  authority  of  a  French  gentleman  who 
had  resided  a  long  time  m  North  America;  but  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are  false. 
The  house  of  the  Beaver  is  not  divided  into  rooms,  but 
consists  of  only  one  apartment ;  and  the  animals  do  not 
use  their  tails  either  as  a  trowel  or  a  sledge,  but  only  as 
an  assistance  in  swimming.  Some  yeai-s  ago  a  Beaver 
was  brought  to  this  country  from  America,  tnat  had  been 
quite  tamed  by  the  sailors,  and  was  oailed  Bunney.  When 
lie  arrived  in  England,  he  was  made  quite  a  pet  of,  and 
used  to  lie  on  the  hearth-rug  in  his  master's  library.  One 
day  he  found  out  the  housemaid's  closet,  and  his  building 
propensities  began  immediately  to  display  themselves. 
He  seized  a  large  sweeping  brush,  and  dragged  it  along 
with  his  teeth  to  a  room  where  he  found  the  door  open ; 
he  afterwards  laid  hold  of  a  warming-pan  in  the  same 
manner;  and  having  laid  the  handles  across,  he  filled  up 
the  walls  of  the  angle  made  by  the  brushes  with  the  wall. 
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with  hand-brushes,  baskets,  boots,  books,  towels,  and 
anything  he  could  lay  hold  of.  As  hia  walls  grew  high, 
he  would  often  sit,  propped  up  bv  his  tail,  (with  which  he 
supported  himself  adniirubly,)  to  look  at  what  he  had  done; 
and  if  the  disposition  of  any  of  his  building-materials  did 
not  satisty  him,  he  would  pull  part  of  his  work  down,  and 
lay  it  again  more  evenly.  It  was  astonishing  how  well  he 
manag^  to  arrange  the  incongruous  materials  he  had 
chosen,  and  how  cleverly  he  contrived  to  remove  them, 
Bometimes  carrying  them  between  hia  right  fore  paw  and 
his  chin,  sometimes  dragging  tbem  with  his  teeth,  and 
sometimes  pushing  them  along  with  his  chin.  When  he 
had  built  his  walls,  be  made  himself  a  nest  in  the  centre, 
and  sat  up  in  it,  combing  his  hair  with  the  nails  of  hia 
bind  feet. 


THE  HARE.  (Lejms  timidm,.) 
Thib  small  quadruped  is  well  known  at  our  tables  as 
affording  a  favourite  food,  notwithstanding  the  dark  colour 
pf  its  flesh.  Its  swiftness  cannot  save  it  from  the  search  of 
its  enemies,  among  whom  man  is  the  most  invetei'ate. 
Unarmed  and  fearful,  the  Hare  appears  almost  to  sleep 
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with  open  eyes,  eo  easily  ig  it  alarmed.  Its  hind  legs  are 
longer  than  its  fore  ones,  to  enahle  it  to  run  up  bills  ;  its 
eyes  are  so  prominently  placed,  that  they  can  encompass 
at  once  the  whole  horizon  of  the  plain  where  it  has  chosen 
its  form,  for  so  its  seat  or  bed  is  called ;  and  its  ears  eo 
long,  that  the  least  noise  cannot  escape  it.  It  seldom 
outliTes  its  seventh  year,  and  breeds  plentifully.  Natu- 
rally wild  and  timorous,  the  Hare  may,  however,  be 
occasionally  famed.  The  following  is  from  the  entertain- 
ing account  given  by  Cowper,  of  three  Hares  that  he 
brought  up  tame  in  his  house  j  the  names  he  gave  them 
were  Puss,  Tiney,  and  Bess.  Tiney  was  a  reserved  and 
eurly  Hare  ;  Bess,  who  was  a  Hare  of  great  humour  and 
drollery,  died  young,  "  Puss  grew  presently  familiar, 
would  leap  into  my  lap,  raise  Himself  upon  his  hinder 
feet,  and  bite  the  hair  from  my  temples.  He  would  suffer 
me  to  take  him  up  and  carry  him  about  in  my  arms,  and 
has  more  than  once  fallen  fast  asleep  upon  my  knee.  He 
was  ill  three  days,  during  which  time  I  nursed  him,  kept 
him  apart  from  his  fellows  that  they  might  not  molest 
him,  [for,  like  many  other  wild  animals,  they  persecute 
one  of  their  own  species  that  is  sick,)  and  by  constant 
care,  and  trying  him  with  a  variety  of  herbs,  restored 
him  to  perfect  health.  No  creature  could  be  more  grate- 
ful than  my  patient  after  his  recovery,  a  sentiment  which 
ho  most  significantly  expressed  by  lickin^  my  hand,  first 
the  back  of  it,  then  the  palm,  then  every  finger  separately, 
then  between  all  the  fingers,  as  if  anxious  to  leave  no  part 
of  it  unsalute<l ;  a  ceremony  which  he  never  performed 
but  once  again  upon  a  similar  occasion. 

"  Finding  him  extremely  tractable,  I  made  it  my 
custom  to  carry  him  always  after  breakfast  into  the 
garden,  where  he  hid  himself  generally  under  the  leaves 
of  a  cucumber  vine,  sleeping  or  chewing  the  cud,  till 
evening ;  in  the  leaves  also  of  thst  vine  he  found  a  favour- 
ite repast.  I  bad  not  long  habituated  him  to  this  taste  ot 
liberty,  before  he  began  to  be  impatient  for  the  return  of 
the  time  when  he  might  enjoy  it.  He  would  invite  me  to 
the  garden  by  dnimming  upon  my  knee,  and  by  a  look  of 
nich  expression  as  it  was  not  possible  to  misinterpret.     If 
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tluB  rhetoric  did  Dot  immediately  succeed,  he  would  tnke 
the  skirt  of  my  coat  between  his  teeth,  and  pull  at  it  with 
all  his  force.  Thus  Puss  miglit  be  said  to  be  perfectly 
lamed,  the  shyness  of  his  natiii-e  was  done  away,  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  was  visible,  by  many  symptomB,  which  I 
have  not  room  to  enumerate,  that  he  was  happier  in 
human  society  than  when  shut  up  with  his  natural  com- 
panion h." 

Hares  are  included  in  the  list  ^ 

and  are  hunted  with  greyhounds,  which  is  called  coursing , 
and  also  by  packs  of  dogs  called   harriers  and  heagles. 
white   Hares    in  the   northern   regions,  the 
change 'in  colour  being  the  effect  of  cold. 


THE  RABBIT.  (Lepus  cnnicultu,} 
This  animal,  in  a  wild  state,  resembles  the  hare  in  all  its 
priucipal  characters,  but  is  dietingnished  from  it  hj  its 
smaller  size,  the  comparativG  shortness  of  the  head  and 
hinder  legs,  the  gray  colour  of  the  body,  the  absence  of 
the  black  tip  to  the  ears,  and  the  brown  colour  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  tail.  Its  habits,  however,  are  very 
different,  as  being  from  its  organization  unable  to  outstrip 
its  enemies  in  the  chase,  it  seeks  its  safety  and  shelter  by 
burrowing  in  the  ground ;  and  instead  of  leading  a  solitary 
life,  its  manners  are  eminently  sociaL  Its  flesh  is  white 
and  good,  though  not  so  much  prized  as  that  of  the  hare. 
The  female  B^ns  to  breed  when  she  is  about  twelve 
months  old,  and  bears  at  least  seven  times  a  year,  gene< 
rally  ei^ht  at  each  time  :  now  supposing  this  to  happen 
regularly,  a  couple  of  Rabbits  at  the  end  of  four  years 
might  see  a  progeny  of  almost  a  million  and  a  half! 
Fortunately  their  destruction  by  various  enemies  is  in 
poportion  to  their  fecundity,  or  we  ™'K'it  justly  appre- 
hend being  overstocked  by  them.  The  young  are 
bom  blind,  and  almost  destitute  of  hair ;  while  those  of 
the  hare  can  see,  and  are  covered  with  hair. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  RABBIT. 


The  Domestic  Rabbit  is  larger  than  the  wild  species, 
owiug  to  its  taking  more  nuurisfament,  and  less  exercise  ; 
(our  example,  however,  is  drawn  disproportionately  large.) 
Like  pigeons,  they  have  their  regular  fanciers,  and  are 
bred  of  various  colours;  grey,  reddish-brown,  black 
more  or  less  mixed  with  white,  or  perfectly  white.  The 
ears  are  considered  lo  constitute  u  principal  feature  of 
their  beauty,  and  the  animal  is  most  valued  when  both  ears 
hang  down  by  the  side  of  the  head  ;  the  animal  is  then 
called  a  double  lop;  when  only  one  ear  drops,  it  is  called 
a  single  or  horn  lop,  and  when  both  stretch  out  horizon- 
tally, an  oar-lop.  Unlike  the  wild  Rabbit,  they  do  not 
burrow  in  the  ground. 
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THE  SQUIRREL.    (Scirus  vulgaris.) 

Elegance  of  shape,  spiriteduess,  and  3<;ility  to  leap  irora 
bough  to  bough  in  the  forest,  are  the  principal  churacter- 
hdca  of  this  pretty  animal.  The  Squirrel  is  of  a  deep 
reddish  brown  colour  ;  his  breast  and  belly  white.  He  is 
lively,  sagacious,  docile,  and  nimble :  he  lives  upon  nuts, 
and  tias  been  seen  so  tame  as  to  dive  into  the  pocket  of 
his  mistress,  and  search  after  an  almond  or  a  lump  of 
sugar.  In  the  woods,  he  leaps  from  tree  to  tree  with 
surprising  agility,  living  a  most  frolicsome  life,  surrounded 
with  abundance,  and  having  but  few  enemies.  His  time, 
however,  is  not  entirely  devoted  to  idle  enjoyment,  for  in 
the  luxuriant  season  of  autumn,  he  gathers  provisions  for 
the  approaching  winter,  as  if  conscious  that  the  forest 
would  then  be  stripped  of  its  fruits  and  foliage.  His  tail 
serves  him  as  a  parasol  to  defend  bim  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  as  a  parachute  to  secure  him  from  dangerous 
fails  when  leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  and  as  a  sail  in  cross- 
ing the  water,  which  he  sometimes  does  in  Lapland  on  a 
bit  of  ice  or  bark  inverted  in  the  manner  of  a  boat. 

The  American  Flying  Squirrel  (Pleromys  volucella) 
has  a  lat^e  membrane  proceeding  from  the  fore  feet  to  the 
hind  le^,  which  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  Squir- 
rel's tail,  and  enables  him  to  give  surprising  leaps  that 
almost  resemble  flying.  In  the  act  of  letiptng,  the  loose 
skin  is  stretched  out  by  the  feet;  whereby  the  surface  of 
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THE  MARMOT,  OR  ALPINE  RAT. 

( Arclomys  Marmotta.J 
This  is  a  harmless  inoffensive  animal,  and  seems  to  bear 
enmity  to  no  creature  but  the  dog.  He  is  caught  in 
Savoy,  and  carried  about  in  Beveral  countries  for  the 
amusement  of  the  mob.  When  taken  young,  he  ie  easily 
tamed,  and  possesses  great  muscular  power  and  agility. 
He  will  often  walk  on  his  hinder  legs,  and  uses  his  fore 
pawa  to  feed  himself,  hke  the  squirrel.  The  Marmot 
makes  his  hole  very  deep,  and  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Y, 
one  of  the  branches  serving  as  an  avenue  to  the  inner- 
most apartment,  and  the  other  sloping  downwards,  as  a 
kind  of  sink  or  drain ;  in  this  sale  retreat  he  sleeps 
throughout  the  winter,  and  if  discovered  may  be  killed 
without  appearing  to  undergo  any  great  pain.  These 
animals  prckluce  but  once  a  year,  and  bring  forth  three  or 
four  at  a  time.  They  grow  very  fast,  and  the  extent  of 
their  lives  is  not  above  nine  or  ten  years.  Tliey  are  about 
the  size  of  a  hare  or  cat,  but  much  more  corpulent. 
When  a  number  of  Marmots  are  feeding  together,  one  of 
them  stands  sentinel  upon  a  wall ;  and  on  the  first 
appearance  of  a  man,  a  dog,  an  eagle,  or  any  dangerous 
animal,  utters  a  loud  and  shrill  cry,  as  a  signal  for 
immediate  retreat.  The  Marmot  inhabits  the  highest 
regions  of  the  Alps;  and  is  likewise  found  in  Poland, 
Ukraine,  and  Chinese  Tartary. 


QUiDHUPEDS. 


THE  GriNEAPIG.     rCavia  Cobaya.j 


■iegated  with  red  and 


This  animal  is  generally  is 
black.  It  is  a  native  of 
cated  in  meet  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a 
large  rat,  though  more  stoutly  made  and  without  any  tail ; 
and  its  ]eg9  and  neck  are  so  short,  that  the  former  arc 
scarcely  seen,  and  the  latter  seems  stuck  npoti  its 
shoulders,  Guineapiga,  though  they  have  a  disagreeable 
smeil,  are  extremely  cleanly,  and  the  male  and  female 
mSkV  he  otlen  seen  alternately  employed  in  smoothing 
each  other's  skins,  disposing  their  hair,  and  improving  its 
gloss.  They  sleep  like  the  hare  with  their  eyee  half 
open,  and  continue  watchful  if  they  apprehend  any 
danger.  They  are  very  fond  of  dark  retreats;  pre- 
▼tously  to  their  quitting  which,  they  look  round,  and  seem 
to  listen  attentively ;  then,  if  [he  road  be  clear,  they  sally 
forth  in  quest  of  food;  but  run  back  on  the  slightest 
akrn)>  They  utter  a  sound  like  the  snore  of  a  young 
pig.  The  female  begins  to  produce  young,  when  only 
two  months  old,  and  as  she  does  so  every  two  or  three 
months,  and  has  someiimea  as  many  as  twelve  at  a  time, 
a  thousand  might  be  raised  from  a  single  pair  in  the 
course  oi'  a  year.  They  are  natarally  gentle  and  tame ; 
as  incapable  of  mischief  as  they  seem  to  be  of  good, 
although  rats  are  said  to  avoid  their  locality.  The  upper 
lip  is  only  half  divided ;  it  ha«  two  cutting  teeth  in  each' 
jaw,  and  large  and  broad  ears.  They  feed  on  bread, 
grain,  vegetables,  and  tea-leares. 


THE   HOUSE. 


THE  MOUSE.     {Mus  musealus.]  • 

This  is  a  lively,  active  animal,  aiid  the  most  timid  in  na- 
ture, except  the  hare,  and  a  few  other  defenceless  species. 
Although  timid,  he  eats  in  the  trap  as  soon  as  he  is 
caught ;  yet  he  never  can  be  thoroughly  tamed,  nor  does 
he  betray  any  aSection  for  his  assiduous  keeper.  He  is 
beset  by  a  number  of  enemies,  among  which  are  the  cat, 
the  hawk,  and  owl,  ihc  snake  and  weasel,  and  the  Vat 
himself,  though  not  unlike  the  mouse  in  his  habiut  and 
shape.  The  mouse  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  animals, 
sometimes  producing  seventeen  at  a  birth  ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  life  of  this  email  inmate  of  our  habitations 
doea  not  extend  much  further  than  three  years.  This 
creature  is  known  all  over  the  world,  and  breeds  wherever 
it  finds  food  and  tranquillity.  There  are  Mice  of  various 
colours,  but  the  most  common  kind  is  of  a  dark,  cinereous 
:  white  Mice  are  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  Sa- 
voy and  florae  parts  of  France. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  sagacity  in  a  long-tailed  Field 
Mouse,  occurred  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  as  his  people 
were  pulling  oiF  the  lining  of  a  hot-bed,  in  order  to  add 
some  fi'esh  dung,  From  the  side  of  this  bed  something 
leaped  with  great  agility,  that  made  a  most  CTo'esque 
appearance,  and  was  not  caught  without  much  difficulty. 
It  proved  to  be  a  large  Field  Mouse,  with  tliree  or  four 
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young  onee  clinging  to  her  teata  by  their  mouths  and  feet. 
It  wag  amazing  that  the  various  and  rapid  motions  of  the 
dam  did  not  oblige  her  httcr  to  quit  their  hold,  especially 
when  it  appeared  that  they  were  bo  young  as  to  be  both 
naked  atld  blind.  Mr.  White  appears  to  be  the  first 
to  describe  and  accurately  examine  that  diminutire 
creature  the  Harvest  Mouse,  the  least  of  alt  the  British 
quadrupeds.  He  measured  some  of  them,  and  found 
that  from  the  nose  to  the  tail  they  were  two  inches  and  a 
quarter  long.  Two  of  them  in  a  scale  only  weighed 
down  one  copper  halfpenny,  about  the  third  of  an  ounce 
avoirdupoise!     Their  nest  is  a  great  curiosity. 


THE  RAT.  [Mus  deCKmanua.) 
The  Rat  is  about  four  times  as  large  as  the  mouse,  but  of 
a  dusky  colour,  with  white  under  the  body  ;  his  head  is 
longer,  his  neck  shorter,  and  his  eyes  comparatively 
larirer.  These  animals  are  so  attached  to  our  dwellings, 
that  It  is  almost  impossible  to  destroy  the  breed,  when 


I 

I 

I 
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they  hsTe  once  taken  a  liking  to  any  particular  place. 
Their  produce  is  enormous ;  as  they  have  from  ten  to 
twenty  young  ones  at  a  litter,  and  this  thrice  a  year. 
Thus  their  inci'ease  is  euch,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  single 
pair  (supposing  food  to  he  sufficiently  plentiful,  and  that 
they  had  no  enemies  to  iesseu  their  numbers)  to  amount, 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  to  upwards  of  a  million ;  but 
an  insatiable  appetite  impels  them  to  destroy  each  other; 
the  weaker  always  fall  a  prey  to  the  stroneer;  and  the 
lai^e  male  Rat,  which  HBually  lives  by  itseu,  is  dreaded 
by  those  of  its  own  species  as  their  most  formidable 
enemy.  The  Rat  is  a  hold  and  fierce  little  animal,  and 
when  closely  pursued,  wDl  turn  and  fasten  on  its  assailant. 
Its  bite  is  keen,  and  the  wound  it  inflictB  is  painAil  and 
difficult  to  heal,  owing  to  the  form  of  its  teeth,  which  ai'e 
long,  sharp,  and  of  an  iiregular  (orm. 

It  digs  with  great  facility  and  vigour,  making  its  way 
with  rapidity  beneath  the  floors  of  our  houses,  between 
the  stones  and  bricks  of  walls,  and  of^en  excavating  the 
foundations  of  a  dwelling  to  a  dangerous  extent.  There 
are  many  instances  of  their  totally  undermining  the  most 
solid  mason-work,  or  burrowing  through  dams  which 
had  for  ages  served  to  confine  the  waters  of  rivers  and 
canals. 

A  gentleman,  some  time  ago,  travelling  through  Meck- 
lenburgh,  was  wilness  to  a  very  singular  circumstance 
respecting  one  of  these  animals,  in  the  post-houae  at  New 
HargareL  After  dinner,  the  landlord  placed  on  the 
>  floor  a  large  dish  of  soup,  and  gave  a  loud  whistle. 
Immediately  there  came  into  the  room  a  raastiff,  an 
Angora  cat,  an  old  raven,  and  a  large  Rat  with  a  hell 
about  its  neck.  They  all  four  went  to  the  dish,  and 
without  disturbing  each  other,  fed  together  ;  after  which, 
the  do^,  cat,  aud  Rat  lay  befoi'e  the  fire,  while  the  raven 
hopped  about  the  room.  The  landlord,  after  accounting 
for  the  familiarity  which  existed  among  these  animals, 
informed  his  guest  that  the  Rat  was  the  most  useful  of 
the  four;  for  that  the  noise  he  made  had  completely 
freed  the  house  from  the  Rats  and  mice  with  which  it  had 
been  before  infested. 

o2 


THE  WAlEli  RAl    {irvicoha   phibiu) 
Differs  very  1  ttle  from  the  Land  Rat  and   nhab  ts  \he 
banks  of  r  vers  and  ponds    where  he  digs  holea  always 
above  the   water  mark     and   leeds   on   fish    frogs    and 
inRecte. 

Water  Rats  hve  near  rivers  and  ponds  n  summer  hut 
when  w  nter  approaohes  frequent  the  fium  house  burrow 
in  the  corn  fields  mfest  the  mavis  a  d  stacks  attack  tl  e 
poultry  jard  and  comm  t  vast  depredations 

This  an  mal  s  nearly  as  large  aa  the  brown  Rat  hut 
has  a  larger  head  a  blunter  nose  and  smalle  eyes 
its  ears  are  \erv  short  and  ain  ost  hd  n  the  fur  and 
the  dp  of  ts  ml  IS  sbtsh  the  cittne  teeth  are  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour  n  front  veij  strong  and  muoh 
resembl  n^  those  ot  the  heave  its  head  and  back  bk 
covered  w  th  long  black,  ha  r  and  ils  belly  w  th  iron 
gray.  Ta  I  more  than  half  the  length  ol  the  body  covered 
with  hairs.  Fur  thick  and  shining;  of  a  rich  reddish 
brown,  mixed  with  gray  above,  yellowish  gray  beneath. 
The  female  produces  a  brood  of  five  or  six  young  ones 
once  (and  sometimes  twice)  a  year. 


ML'SK    RAT. 


THE  MUSK  RAT  (Fiber  zibetkecus) 

Is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  resembles  the  beaver  in  manj- 
of  his  habits.  He  has  a  fine  musky  scent,  and  maizes 
his  holes  in  raarshes,  and  by  the  waterside,  with  two 
or  three  ways  to  get  in  or  go  out.  and  several  distinct 
apartments:  lie  ia  said  to  contrive  one  entrance  to  bis 
hole  always  below  the  water,  that  he  may  not  be  frozen 
out  by  the  ice.  He  lives  upon  small  iisfa  and  water 
insects,  as  well  as  vegetables.  This  animal  is  called  the 
Mnsquash  in  America,  and  its  fur  is  used,  like  that  of 
the  beaver,  in  the  manu&cture  of  hats,  four  or  live  hun- 
dred thousand  skins  being  said  to  be  sent  to  Europe  eveiy 
year  for  that  purpose.  Musk  Rats  are  always  seeu  in 
pairs ;  and  though  watchful,  are  not  timid,  as  they  will 
often  approach  quite  close  to  a  boat  or  other  vessel.  In 
spring  they  feed  on  pieces  of  wood,  which  they  peel 
carefully;  and  they  are  particularly  fond  of  the  roola  of 
the  sweet  flag  (^coruf  Calamus).  In  Canada  this  aniroal 
is  called  the  Ondrxtn. 


THE  DORMOUSE,  OR  SLEEPER.  (Myoxisglu.) 
Trebe  animals  build  their  nests  either  in  the  hollow  parts 
of  trees,  or  near  the  bottom  of  thick  shrubs,  and  line  ihera 
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most  industriously  with  moss,  soft  lichens,  and  dead 
leaves.  Conscious  of  the  length  of  time  they  have  [o 
pass  in  their  solitary  cells,.  Dormice  are  very  particular 
"1  the  choice  of  the  matei'ials  they  employ  to  htiild  and 


furnish  them ; 
consisting  of  n 


and 


up  a  store  of  food, 


up  over  their  hcEid  between  the  ears,  and  in  a  state  of 
apparent  lethargy,  pass  the  greatest  part  of  the  winter,  till 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  pervading  the  whole  atmosphere, 
kindles  their  congealed  blood,  and  calls  them  back  again 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life.  Except  in  the  time  of  breeding 
and  bringing  up  its  young,  the  Dormouse  is  generally 
found  alone  in  its  cell.  This  animal  is  remarkable  for  ihe 
very  small  degree  of  beat  its  body  possesses  duHng  its 
torpid  state,  when  it  appears  actually  frozen  with  the  cold, 
and  it  may  be  tossed  or  rolled  about  without  being  roused, 
though  it  may  be  instantly  revived  by  the  application  of 
gentle  heat,  such  as  that  of  tbe  hands.  If  a  torpid  Dor- 
mouse, however,  be  placed  before  a  large  fire  the  sudden 
change  will  kill  it. 
^  7'he  American  Dormouse,  or  Ground  Squirrel,  is  a  very 

^L  beautifiil  animal,  striped  down  the  back,  and  i-esembling 

^M  the  squirrel  in  its  habits,  except  that  instead  of  living  in 

^B         trees,  it  burTOws  in  the  ground. 

L 


THE  JERBOA.     fUijM^  Jerboti.j 

The  principal  peculiarity  of  this  animal  consists  in  its 
having  very  short  fore  legs,  and  very  long  hinder  ones : 
&  bird  divested  of  its  feathers,  and  wings,  and  jumping 
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upon  its  legs,  would  give  us  theneareBl:  resemblance  to  the 
figure  of  a  Jerboa  when  pursued.  It  usea,  however,  all 
its  four  feet  upon  ordinary  occasions,  and  it  is  only  when 

Eureued  that  it  presses  ite  fore  feet  close  to  its  body,  and 
taps  on  its  hind  ones.  The  ancients  called  it  the  two- 
footed  rat.  This  creature  is  about  the  size  of  a  rat;  the 
bead  resembles  that  of  a  rabbit  with  long  whiskers;  the 
tail  Is  ten  inches  long,  and  terminated  by  a  tufl  of  black 
hair.  The  fur  of  tne  body  is  tawny,  except  the  breast 
and  throat,  and  part  of  ihe  belly,  which  are  white.  The 
Jerboa  is  very  active  and  lively,  and  jumps  and  sprines, 
when  pursued,  six  or  seven  feet  from  tne  ground,  with  tne 
Bssistaiice  of  its  tail ;  but  if  this  usefiil  member  be  in  any 
manner  injured,  the  activity  of  the  Jerboa  is  proportion- 
ately dimmisbed ;  and  one  which  had  been  accidentally 
deprived  of  its  tail,  was  found  unable  to  leap  at  all.  The 
Jerboa  is  supposed  to  be  both  the  coney  and  the  mouse 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  burrows  like  the  rabbit,  and 
feeds  like  the  squirrel :  it  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  all  the 
adjacent  countries. 


THE  CHINCHILLA.  {Vkiacella  lanigera.) 
The  Chinchilia  is  a  native  of  America,  and  ils  coat  pro- 
duces ihe  beautiful  fur  kno^n  by  its  name.  This  animal 
vOB  but  little  known  to  naturalists  until  Captain  Beechey 
brought  home  with  him  a  specimen  from  the  north-weat 
coaBt  of  America,  and  presented  it  to  the  Zoological  Society. 
The  length  of  the  body  of  this  little  animal  is  about 
nine  inches,  and  its  tail  nearly  five;  its  limbs  are  compa- 
ratively short,  the  hind  legs  being  much  the  longest. 
The  fur  ia  of  a  remarkably  close  and  fine  texture,  some- 
what crisped,  and  entangled  together ;  of  a  grayish  or  ash 
colour  above,  and  paler  beneath.  It  is  used  for  mu%, 
tippets,  and  linings  of  cloaks,  and  is  perhaps  prettier 
than  the  Sable,  although  less  durable,  and  less  valuable  in 
commerce,  excepting  when  fashion  rules.  The  form  of  the 
head  reaemblea  that  of  the  rabbit ;  the  eyes  are  full,  lai^, 
and  black  ;  and  the  ears  broad,  naked,  round  at  the  tips, 
and  nearly  as  long  as  the  head.  The  whiskers  are  plentiful 
and  strong,  the  longest  being  twice  as  long  as  the  head, 
some  of  them  black,  others  white.  Four  short  toes,  with 
an  appearance  of  a  ihimib,  terminate  the  fore  feet;  the 
hinder  have  the  same  number  of  toes,  but  have  leas 
the  appearance  of  handa :  on  all  the  claws  are  short,  and 
nearly  bidden  by  tufts  of  bristly  hairs.  The  tail  is 
about  half  the  length  of  the  body,  of  equal  thickness 
throughout,  and  covered  with  long  bushy  hairs.  It 
reaemblea  in  some  degree  the  jerboa,  and  lakes  its  food, 
like  that  animal,  in  its  fore  paws,  sitting  on  ita  haunches. 
The  temper  of  the  Chincliilla  is  mild  and  tractable.  It 
dwells  in  burrows  under  ground,  and  produces  young 
twice  a  year,  bringing  forth  five  or  six  at  a  time.  It  fee<& 
upon  the  roots  of  Dulbous  plants. 


THE    POHCUPINE. 


THE  PORCUPINE.     (Hyslrix  mstata.j 

When  full  grown  this  atiimal  meaaures  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  his  body  is  covered  with  hair 
and  sharp  quiUe,  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long,  and 
bent  backwards.  When  he  ia  irritated,  they  stand  erect; 
but  the  story  that  the  Porcupine  can  shoot  them  at  his 
enemies,  is  only  one  of  the  many  fables  formerly  related  as 
facts  in  Natural  History.  The  female  has  only  one  yoimg 
one  at  a  time.  It  is  reported  to  live  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years.  The  Porcupine  is  dull,  fretful,  and  inoffen- 
sive ;  it  feeds  upon  fruits,  roots,  and  vegetables ;  and 
inhabits  the  south  of  Europe,  India,  Persia,  and  almost 
every  part  of  Africa ;  particularly  Barbary. 

Mr.  Sewick,  in  his  History  of  Quadrupeds,  aseertn, 
that,  upon  the  smallest  irritation,  this  animal  erects  its 
quills,  and  shakes  them  with  great  violence,  directing 
tnem  to  the  quarter  whence  it  is  in  danger  of  being  at- 
tacked. "  We  have  observed,"  says  he,  "  on  an  occasion 
of  this  sort,  when  the  animal  was  moulting  or  casting  its 
quills,  that  they  would  fiy  out  to  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards,  with  such  force  as  to  bend  the  points  of  them 
against  the  board  where  ihey  struck ;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  a  circumstance  of  this  kind  may  have  given 
rise  to  an  opinion  of  its  power  to  use  them  in  a  more 
effectual  manner." 


i 
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Section  VI.— ^cOfmatn,  or  tootblfss  antraalB. 


THE  SLOTH.     { Brady  pun  tridactylus.) 

This  animal,  which  is  sometimes  also  catled  Ai,  in 
reference  to  a  noise  it  makes  when  caught,  is  most 
curiously  formed.  The  arms  or  fore  legs  are  nearly  twice 
as  long  as  the  hind  lege :  and  consequently  when  the 
animal  attempts  to  walk  or  rather  crawl,  it  can  only  do  so 
on  ita  hind  feel,  and  the  elbows  of  its  fore  legs.  The 
claws  also  are  larger  than  the  foot,  and  bent  inwardly,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  animal  from  placing  the  ball  of  ita  foot 
on  the  ground.  From  these  peculiarities  in  its  construction 
the  progress  of  the  Sloth  on  land  ia  extremely  slow  and 
laborious;  but  he  is  not  intended  to  be  a  terrestrial  animal. 
It  lives  in  trees,  always  hanging  below  the  branch, 
with  its  back  to  the  ground ;  and  for  a  life  of  thia  kind, 
ita  long  arms  and  booked  claws  are  admirably  adapted. 
Mr.  Waterton,  whose  long  residence  in  the  wilds  of  South 
America,  and  whose  habits  of  close  observation,  render 
him  an  excellent  authority,  observes,  that  when  the 
Sloth  travels  from  branch  to  branch  of  the  tree  which 
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it  inhabits,  particularly  in  windy  weather,  it  moves  with 
Biich  rapidity  as  to  make  it  quite  a  misnomer  to  call  it 
a  Sloth.  "  The  Sloth,"  saye  Mr.  Waterton,  "  in  its  wild 
state,  spends  its  whole  life  in  the  trees,  and  never  leaves 
them,  but  through  force  or  accident ;  and  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  not  upon  the  branches,  like  the  squirrel 
and  monkey,  6u<  under  Ikem.  He  moves  suspended  from 
the  branch,  he  rests  suspended  from  the  branch,  and  he 
sleeps  suspended  from  the  branch.  Hence  hia  seemingly 
bungled  composition  is  at  once  accounted  for ;  and  in 
lieu  of  the  Sloth  leading  a  painful  life,  and  eutaihng  a 
melancholy  existence  upon  its  progeny,  it  is  but  fair  to 
conclude,  that  it  enjoys  life  just  as  much  as  any  other 
animal,  and  that  its  extraordinary  formation  and  singular 
habits  are  hut  further  proofs  to  engage  us  to  admire  the 
wonderful  works  of  Omnipotence." 

The  common  Sloth  has  always  three  toes ;  but  there 
is  another  kind,  called  the  Unan,  which  has  only  two 
toes,  and  much  shorter  fore  legs. 

The  female  Sloth  lias  only  one  young  one  at  a  time, 
which  hangs  to  her  breast,  and  makes  a  kind  of  cradle  of 
her  body,  during  her  journeys  from  branch  to  branch  j 
in  fact,  it  appears  never  to  quit  her,  till  it  is  able  to  pro- 
vide for  itself.     When  hanging  from   the   branch,  she 
hides  her  young  one  in  her  thick,  matted  hair,  which 
resembles  in  texture  and  appearance  dry  withered  grass. 
Dud,  indeed,  is  so  like  the  rough  bark  and  moss  on  old 
trees,  as  to  render  the  animal  scarcely  distinguishable. 
"When  the  Sloth  has  got  possession  of  a  tree,  it  will  not 
■   descend  while  a  leaf  or  bud  is  remaining ;  and  it  is  asserted, 
■ItliBt  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  slow  and  laborious 
Idescent,  it  suffers  itself  to  fall  tothegroand;  the  toughness 
K«f  its  skin  and  the  thickness  of  its  hair  securing  it  front 
■any  unpleasant  consequences. 


THE  ARMADILLO.     { Dasypus  sexcincttts.) 

Naturis  seems  to  have  been  singularly  careful  in  the 
preservation  of  this  animal,  for  sne  lias  surrounded  it 
with  a  strong  coat  of  armour  to  protect  it  from  its  enemieB. 
When  closely  pursued,  it  withdraws  its  head  under 
the  shell,  and  assumes  the  shape  of  a  ball ;  and  if  near 
a  precipice,  rolls  from  one  rock  to  another,  and  escapes 
without  receiving  any  injury.  The  shell,  which  covern 
llie  whole  of  the  body,  is  composed  of  several  scales,  very 
hard,  and  of  a  square  shape,  united  by  a  kind  of  cartila- 
ginous Bubsiance,  which  ^ves  flexibility  to  ihe  whole. 
The  Armadillo  lives  principallj'  on  roots,  carrion,  and 
ants ;  and  in  a  wild  state  resides  in  subterranean  burrows, 
like  the  rabbit.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America.  There 
are  several  species  differing  chiefly  in  the  number  of  their 
bands.  When  naturalists  wish  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  the 
Armadillo  in  its  native  country,  they  are  obliged  to 
employ  an  Indian  to  dig  one  out  of  its  hole ;  and  as  the 
holes  are  almost  innumerable,  only  a  few  of  them  con- 
taining Armadillos,  the  Indians  try  them  first  by  putting 
a  stick  down,  when,  if  a  number  of  musiiuiloe  rise,  the 
Indians  know  the  hole  contains  an  Armadillo,  as,  if  there 
were  none,  there  would  be  no  musquilos. 
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THE  GREAT  ANT-EATER.  {Myrmecophagajuhata.) 


The  body  of  the  Great  Ant-eater  is  covered  with  exceed- 
ingly coarse  and  shaggy  hair.  Its  head  is  very  long  and 
slender,  and  the  mouth  but  Just  lai^e  enough  to  admit  its 
tongue,  which  is  cyhndrical,  nearly  two  feet  in  length, 
and  lies  folded  double  within  it.  The  tail  is  of  enormous 
size,  and  covered  with  long  black  hair,  somewhat  like  the 
tail  of  a  horse.  The  whole  length  of  the  animal,  from  the 
end  of  the  snout  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  is  sometimes  eight 
or  nine  feet.  Its  food  oonBiBts  principally  of  ants,  which 
it  obtains  in  the  following  manner; — When  it  comes  to 
an  ant-hill,  it  scratches  it  up  with  its  long  claws,  and  then 
unfolds  its  slender  tongue,  which  much  resembles  an 
enormously  long  worm.  This  being  covered  with  a 
glutinous  matter  or  saliva,  the  ants  adhere  to  it  in  great 
numbers :  these  it  swallows  alive,  repeating  the  operation 
till  no  more  are  to  be  caught. 

He  also  tears  up  the  nests  of  wood-lice,  which  it  in 
lilce  manner  discovers ;  end  frequently  climbs  trees  in 
quest  of  these  insects,  and  of  wild  bees  or  their  honey. 
But  should  it  meet  with  little  success  in  its  pursuit  of 
food,  it  is  able  to  fast  for  a  considerable  time  without 
inconvenience.  The  motions  of  the  Ant-eater  are  in 
general  very  slow.  It  swims,  however,  over  great 
rivers  with  ease  ;  and  on  these  occasions,  its  tail  is  always 
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thrown  over  ita  back.  With  this  extraordinary  member, 
when  asleep,  or  during  heavy  showers  of  rain,  the  animal 
also  covers  its  back  ;  but  at  other  times  he  trails  it  along 
the  ground.    The  Ant-eater  is  a  native  of  South  America. 


THE  DUCK-BILLED  PLATYPUS,  OR  WATER 
MOLE.     {OmithoTkynchus  paradoxus.) 

This  oxtraorcTmary  creature  has  the  bill  and  webbed  feet 
of  a  duck,  united  to  the  body  of  a  mole.  It  is  a  native  of 
Australia,  where  it  is  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  the 
sides  of  which  it  burrows  and  forms  its  neet.  It  feeds  od 
aquatic  insects  and  small  molluscons  animals,  always, 
however,  rejecting  the  shells  of  the  latter,  after  crushing 
them  in  ils  mouth,  so  as  to  extract  the  body.  A  number 
of  these  animals  are  always  found  together,  hut  it  is  very 
difficult  to  watch  iheir  habits,  as  their  sense  of  hearing 
is  so  acute,  that  they  disappear  at  the  slightest  noise, 
plunging  into  the  water,  in  which  they  swim  so  low,  that 
they  only  look  like  a  mass  of  weeds  floating  on  the  sur- 
face. 

These  curious  animals  produce  their  young  in  eggs, 
which  are  hatched  the  very  moment  they  are  laid ;  and 
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they  nourish  them  with  milk,  which  oozes  through  the  fur 
from  the  chest  of  the  female,  though  she  has  no  teats. 
When  the  animal  feeds,  he  plunges  his  beak  into  the 
mud,  just  like  a  duck ;  and  appears  to  be  equally  at 
home  on  land  and  in  water.  Two  young  ones  that  were 
kept  for  some  time  at  Sidney,  hy  Mr.  Bennet,  were  very 
fond  of  rolling  themselves  up  like  a  hedgehog,  in  the  form 
of  halls.  They  often  slept  in  this  position,  and  "  awful 
little  growls"  issued  from  them  when  disturbed.  They 
were  fed  with  worms  and  bread  and  miik  ;  but  captivity 
did  not  seem  to  agree  with  them,  and  they  soon  died. 
They  dressed  their  ftif  by  combing  it  with  their  feet,  and 
pecking  at  it  with  their  beaks,  seeming  to  take  great 
delight  in  keeping  it  smooth  and  clean. 

The  shape  of  this  animal  is  so  extraordinary,  that  when 
a  specimen  was  first  sent  to  Europe  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  manufactured  hy  fixing  the  beak  of  a  duck  into 
the  head  of  some  small  quadruped,  with  the  intention  to 
deceive.  Subsequent  experience  has  proved,  beyond  the 
poBflibility  of  a  doubt,  the  existence  of  the  animal,  with- 
out in  the  smallest  degree  diminishing  the  wonder  excited 
by  its  first  appearance,  as  it  partakes  in  almost  equal 
parts  of  the  nature  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles. 

The  Australian  hedgehog  {Echidna  setoaa)  has,  like 
the  Duck-billed  Platypus,  a  spur  on  its  hind  legs,  which 
contains  a  poisonous  venom,  similar  to  the  tooth  of  a 
serpent.  It  has  a  long  very  slender  muzzle,  resembling 
the  bill  of  a  snipe,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  very  small 
mouth,  containing  a  long  tongue,  which  the  creature  can 
extend  at  pleasure.  The  body  ie  short  and  rounded :  it 
fe  covered  with  strong  sharp  spines  mixed  with  hair ;  and 

I  its  tail  is  so  short  that  it  was  at  first  doubted  whether  it 

.  had  one.  ' 
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THE  ELEPHANT.     {Elepkas  Indicus.) 

Providesce,  always  impartial  in  the  distribution  of  its 
gii\a,  has  given  this  buUcy  quadruped  a  quick  instinct 
nearly  approaching  to  reason,  In  compen§ation  for  the 
uncouthneBB  of  his  body.  The  Ceylon  Elephant  is  about 
thirteen  feet  high,  and  seven  broad,  and  is  much  the 
largest  of  alt  living  animals.  His  skin  is  in  general  a 
mouse  colour,  but  is  sometimes  white  and  sometimes 
black.  His  eyes  are  rather  small  for  the  size  of  his  head, 
and  his  ears,  which  are  very  expanded  and  of  a  peculiar 
shape,  have  the  flaps  hanging  down,  instead  of  standing 
up,  as  in  most  quadrupeds.  The  Elephant  is  a  gregarious 
animal  in  his  wild  state,  and  when  domesticated  is  suscep- 
tible of  altachment  and  gratitude,  as  well  as  of  anger  and 
revenge.     Several  anecdotes  arc  related  of  bis  quick  ap- 
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,  and  particularly  of  his  vindictive  treatment 
'  those  who    have    either  scoffed  at   or  abused    liim. 
■  To  disappoint  him  is  dangerous,  as  ho  seldom  fails  to 
B%e    revenged.      The    foUowioe    instance  is  given   as   a 
1:frct,  and  deserves  to  be  recorded  ; — An  Elepnant,  disap- 
Bipointed  of  his  reward,  out  of  revenge,  killed  hia  governor. 
I  The  poor  man's  wife,  who  beheld  the  dreadful  scene,  took 
Mer  two  children  and  thrust  them  towards  the  enraged   ' 
■nimal,  saying,  "  Since  you  have  slain  my  husband,  take 
my  life  also,  as  well  as  those  of  my  children ! "     The  Ele- 
t  instantly  stopped,  relented,  and,  as  if  stung  with 
rse,  took  the  eldest  boy  in  his  trunk,  placed  him  on  his 
,  adopted  him  for  his  governor,  and  would   never 
Ksfterwards  allow  any  other  person  to  mount  him. 
r    The  Elephant's  mouth  is  armed  with  broad  and  strong 
l^rinding  teeth,  and  two  large  tuaks,  which  measure  sorae- 
litiines  nine  or  ten  feet,  and  from  which  the  finest  ivoiy 
Kia  produced.     The  ivory  from  the  tnsks  of  the  female  ib 
Lthought  the  best,  as  the  tooth,  being  smaller,  admits  less 
l^poiosity  in  the  cellular  part  of  the  mass. 
1      Becoming  tame  under  the  mild  treatment  of  a  good 
F  master,  the  El^hant  is  not  only  a  most  useful  servant,  for 
the  purposes  of  state  or  war,  but  is  also  of  great  assistance 
in  taming  the  wild  ones  that  have  been  recently  caught. 
Hindostan  superstition   has   paid    great  honours  to   the 
white  race  of  this  quadruped ;  and  the  island  of  Ceylon 
is  supposed  to  breed  the  finest  of  the  kind.     This  im- 
mense beast,  by  the  msdom  of  Providence,  has  not  been 
placed  among  the  carnivorous  animals:    and  vegetable 
food   being  much   more   abundant  than   animal,    he    is 
destined  to  live  on  grass  and  the  tender  shoots  of  trees. 
This   noble  creature  bears, in  state  on  his  back  the  po- 
tentates of  the  East,  and  seems  to  delight  in  pompous 
pageantry:    in  war  he  carries  a  tower  filled  with  arch- 
ers;   and    in    peace    lends    his   assistance    in    domestic 
operations.      The    female  is    said    to    go   a   year    with 
young,  and  to  bring  forth  one  at  a  time.     The  Elepliant 
lives  a  hundred  and  twenty   or  a  liundred  and   thirty 
years,  though  ihey  have  been  known  to  live  to  tiie  great 
age  of  fom'  hundred.    When  Alexander  the  Greai  had 
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conquered  Poms,  King  of  India,  he  took  a  large  Ele- 
phant which  had  fought  very  valiantly  for  the  kins,  and 
naming  him  Ajax,  dedicat^  htm  to  the  sun,  and  then 
let  him  loose  with  this  inscription: — "  Alexander,  the  son 
of  Jupiter,  hath  dedicated  Ajax  to  the  sun."  This  Ele- 
phant was  found  with  this  in^eription  3oO  years  after. 

The  greatest  wonder  the  Elephant  presents  to  the  admi- 
ration of  the  intelligent  observer  of  nature  is  his  proboscis, 
or  trunk,  composed  of  elastic  rings  to  the  extent  of  six  or 
eight  feet,  and  so  flexible  that  he  uses  it  as  dexterously  aa 
a  man  does  his  hand.  It  was  erroneously  said,  that  the 
Elephant  could  receive  nourishment  through  his  trunk; 
this  sort  of  pipe  is  nothing  but  a  proloncation  of  the  snout, 
for  the  purpose  of  breathing,  into  which  the  animal  can, 
by  the  strength  of  his  lungs,  draw  up  a  great  quantity  of 
water  or  other  liquid,  which  he  spouts  again,  or  brings 
back  to  his  mouth  by  inyerting  and  shortening  his  probo- 
scis for  this  purpose. 

Captain  Marryat,  in  his  very  entertaining  work  called 
Masterman  Ready,  relates  a  curious  instance  of  the  saga- 
city of  an  Elephant  in  India,  which  had  fallen  into  a  deep 
tank.  The  tank  was  so  deep  that  it  was  impassible  to 
hoist  the  Elephant  up,  hut  when  the  people  threw  down 
several  bundles  of  fagots,  the  sagacious  animal  laid  one 
bundle  above  another,  always  standing  on  each  tier  as  he 
arrangeil  it,  till  at  la^t  he  raised  the  pile  )tigh  enough  to 
allow  him  to  walk  out  of  the  tank.  But  instances  of  the 
sagacity  of  this  noble  creature  might  be  cited  ad  infinitum. 
In  the  East,  where  they  are  made  available  in  the  service 
of  roan,  they  will  load  a  boat  with  singular  dexterity,  care- 
fully keeping  every  article  dry,  and  disposing  and  balancing 
the  cargo  with  the  utmost  precision. 

Its  strength  is  proportionate  to  its  bulk :  it  will  carry 
three  or  four  thousand  pounds  weight  on  its  back,  and 
Upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  ou  its  tuaks. 


THK   HlPPOPOTAMt'l 


I  This  animal  lives  as  well  on  land  as  in  water,  and  yields 
in  size  to  none  but  the  elephant :  he  weiglis  sometimes 
re  than  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  His  ekin  la  very 
sleek,  and  covered  'with  short  and  soft  hair,  of  a  mouse 
colour.  The  head  is  flatiish  on  the  top,  about  four  feet 
long  and  nine  in  circumference ;  the  lips  are  large,  the 
jaws  open  about  two  feet  wide,  and  the  cutting-teeth, 
of  which  it  has  four  in  each  jaw,  are  about  a  foot  long ; 
be  has  broad  ears,  and  lai^e  eyes,  a  thick  neck,  and  a 
short  tail,  tapering  like  that  of  a  bog.  He  grazes  and 
eats  the  leaves  and  young  branches  of  trees  on  shore,  but 
retires  to  the  water  if  pursued,  and  will  sink  down  to  the 
bottom,  where  he  can  remain  five  or  six  minutes  at  a  time. 
When  he  rises  to  the  surface  and  remains  with  his  bead 
out  of  the  water,  he  makes  a  bellowing  noise  which  may 
I  be  beard  at  a  great  distance.  Tbe  female  brings  forth  ber 
I  H  3 
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young  upon  laod,  and  it  is  supposed  that  she  seldom 
produces  more  than  one  at  a  time.  The  calf  at  the  instant 
that  it  comes  into  the  world,  flies  to  the  water  for  shelter, 
if  pursued ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been  noticed  as  a 
remarkable  instance  of  pure  instinct.  The  Hippopotamufl 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Behemoth  of  the  Scripture.  See 
Job,  chap.  xl. 


THE  RHINOCEROS,  (,Rkinocnos  Indicus,) 
So  called  because  of  the  horn  on  his  nose,  is  bred  in 
India  and  Africa,  is  of  a  dark  slate-colour,  and  nearly 
as  large  aa  the  elephant ;  as  he  measures  about  twelve 
feet  in  length,  and  has  short  legs.  Hia  skin,  which  is  not 
penetrable  by  any  ordinary  weapon,  is  folded  upon  hia 
body,  in  the  maimer  represented  in  the  figure  above;  his 
eyes  are  sniall  and  half  closed,  and  the  horn  on  his  nose  is 
attached  to  the  skin  only.  In  confinement  he  often 
wears  it  to  a  mere  slump,  by  rubbing;  It  against  his  crib. 
He  is  perfectly  indocile  and  unlractable ;  a  natural  enem^ 
to  the  elephant,  to  whom  he  ol\en  gives  battle,  and  is 
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nid  never  to  go  out  of  his  way,  but  to  endeavour  to 
destroy  whatever  obstacles  present  themselves,  rather  than 
turn  about.  He  lives  on  the  coarsest  vegetables,  and 
frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  marshy  grounds;  his 
hoofs  are  divided  into  four,  and  he  grunts  like  a  bog, 
which  he  resembles  in  many  other  particulars.  The 
iemale  produces  but  one  at  a  time,  and  during  the  first 
month  her  young  are  not  bigger  than  a  large  dog.  The 
Bhinoceros  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Unicorn  of 
holy  writ,  and  possesses  all  the  properties  ascribed  to  that 
animal, — rage,  untameableness,  great  swiftness,  and  im- 
mense strength.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans  in  very 
early  times.  Augustus  introduced  one  into  the  shows,  on 
fais  triumph  over  Cleopatra,  The  African  Rhinoceros 
,  has  two  horns. 


The  common  OR  DOMESTIC  HOG  (Sui  icrofa) 
Differs  chiefly  from  the  wild  animal  in  having  smaller 
tusks,  and  lai^e  and  pendant  ears.     Of  a!l   domestic 
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quadrupeds,  tliis  is  the  most  filthy  and  impure.  Its  form 
ia  clumsy  Etnd  unsightly,  and  its  appetite  gluttonous  and 
excessive.  Nature,  however,  has  fitted  its  Stomach  to 
receive  nutriment  from  a  variety  of  things  that  would  be 
otherwise  wasted,  as  the  refuse  of  the  field,  the  garden, 
and  the  kitchen  afford  it  a  luxurious  repast.  The  Hog 
ia  naturally  stupid,  inactive,  and  drowsy  ;  much  inclined 
to  increase  in  fat,  which  is  disposed  in  a  different  manner 
from  that  of  other  animals,  forming  a  thick,  distinct,  and 
regular  layer  between  the  flesh  and  skin.  Their  flesh, 
Lmnaeus  observes,  is  a  wholesome  food  for  those  that  use 
much  exercise,  but  improper  for  such  as  lead  a  sedentary 
life.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  this  country,  as  a  naval 
and  commercial  nation,  for  it  salts  better  than  any  other 
flesh,  and  is  capable  of  being  longer  preserved. 

The  domestic  Sow  brings  forth  twice  a  year,  producing 
from  ten  to  twenty  at  a  litter.  She  goes  four  months 
with  young,  and  brings  forth  in  the  fifth.  At  that  lime 
she  must  he  cai'efuily  watched,  to  prevent  her  from 
devouring  her  young.  Still  greater  attention  is  necessary 
to  keep  off  the  male,  as  he  would  destroy  the  whole  litter. 
Jbvs  and  Mahommetans  not  only  abstain  from  the  flesh 
of  swine  from  a  religious  principle,  but  consider  themselves 
defiled  by  even  touching  it. 
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Inhabits,  for  the  most  part,  marshes  and  woods,  and  is 
of  a  black,  or  brown  coluur  ;  his  flesh  is  very  tender  and 
good  for  food.  The  Wild  Boar  has  tusks,  which  are 
iometimes  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  and  have  oJlea  proved 
dangerous  to  men  as  well  aa  to  dogs  in  the  chase.  His 
life  is  confined  to  about  thirty  years  ;  his  food  consists  of 
vegetables,  but  when  pressed  by  hunger,  he  devours 
animal  flesh.  This  creature  is  strong  and  fierce,  and 
undauntedly  turns  against  his  pursuers.  To  hunt  him  is 
one  of  the  principal  amiisemenls  of  the  grandees  in  tliose 
countries  where  he  is  to  be  found.  The  dogs  provided  for 
this  sport  are  of  the  slow  heavy  kind.  Those  used  for 
hunting  the  stag,  or  the  roe-buck,  would  be  very  improper, 
as  they  would  too  soon  come  up  with  their  prey,  and 
instead  of  a  chase,  would  only  fiimish  an  engagement. 
Small  mastifFs  are  therefore  chosen;  nor  do  the  hunters 
much  regard  the  goodness  of  their  nose,  as  the  Wild  Boar 
leavra  so  strong  a  scent  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
mistake  its  coarse.  They  never  hunt  any  but  the  larajest 
and  the  oldest,  which  are  known  by  their  tusks.  When 
the  boar  is  reared,  as  is  the  expression  for  driving  liim 
from  his  covert,  he  goes  slowly  and  sullenly  forward, 
without  any  indication  of  fear,  not  very  far  before  hia 

Eursuers.  At  the  end  of  every  half-mile,  or  tliereabouts, 
e  turns  round,  stops  till  the  hounds  come  up,  and  offers 
to  attack  them.  These,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing  their 
danger,  keep  off  and  bay  him  at  a  di.^tance.  Alter  they 
have  for  a  while  gazed  upon  each  other,  with  mutual 
animosity,  the   Boar  again  slowly  goes  on  his  course, 
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and  the  dogs  renew  the  pursuit.  In  this  manner  the 
charge  is  sustained,  and  the  chase  continues,  till  the  Buar 
is  quite  tired,  and  refuses  to  go  any  further.  The  d<^ 
then  attempt  to  close  in  upon  )iim  from  behind ;  those 
which  are  young,  fierce,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  chase, 
are  generally  the  foremost,  and  often  lose  their  lives  by 
their  ardour.  Those  which  are  older  and  better  trained 
ai-e  content  to  wait  until  the  hunters  come  up,  who  despatch 
him  with  their  spears. 

In  former  times,  the  Wild  Boar  was  a  native  of  Britain, 
as  appears  from  the  laws  of  the  Welsh  prince,  Howell  the 
Good,  who  permitted  his  grand  huntsman  to  chase  that 
animal  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  b^inning  of 
December  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
those  who  were  convicted  of  killing  the  Wild  Boars,  in 
any  of  the  royal  forests,  were  punislied  with  the  loss  of 
their  eyes.  Our  domestic  pigs  are  descended  from  the 
wild  race ;  but  the  tame  Boar  has  two  tusks,  smaller  than 
e  of  the  wild  ones,  and  the  sow  has  none. 


L 


THE  TAPIR.     {Tajnr  Americartus.) 

This  animal  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  wild 
boar,  but  is  without  tusks,  and  has  its  snout  prolonged 
into  a  small  fleshy  proboscis  or  trunk.  This  trunk,  how- 
ever, haa  not  the  flexibility  of  that  of  the  elephant,  and 
ifl  incapable  of  holding  anything.  The  colour  of  the 
Tapir  is  of  a  deep  brown,  and  the  male  has  a  small  mane 
on  the  upper  part  of  hia  seek.  It  stands  about  three  feet 
and  a  half  high,  and  measures  nearly  six  feet  in  length. 
It  lies  in  thicketa,  the  thorny  branches  of  which  cannot 
aSect  it  from  the  thickness  of  its  skin,  while  they  lacerate 
the  skins  of  its  pursuers.  Its  favourite  food  is  the  water- 
melon. It  is  generally  found  alaue,  and  always  roams 
for  prey  at  night ;  and  it  is  easily  tamed  if  taken  young. 
It  possesses  the  same  power  of  remaining  under  water  as 
the  hippopotamus,  and  when  it  enters  a  pond,  can  descend 
to  the  bottom,  and  remain  there  five  or  six  minutes. 


^ 


THE  HORSE.     {Equus  caballus.} 

The  DobleBt  conquest  that  man  ever  made  over  the  brute 
creation  wob  the  taming  of  the  Horse,  and  adapting  him 
to  his  service.  He  lessens  the  labours  of  man  and  adds  to 
his  pleaaures ;  shares,  with  equal  docility  and  cheerfulness, 
the  fetiguea  of  hunting  or  [he  dangers  of  war;  and  draws 
with  appropriate  strength,  rapidity,  or  grace,  the  heavy 
ploughs  and  carts  of  the  husbandman,  the  light  vehicles  of 
the  tashionable,  and  the  stately  carriages  of  the  aristocratic 
The  Horse  is  now  bred,  in  most  parts  of  the  world: 
those  of  Arabia,  Turkey,  and  Persia  are  accounted  better 

Soportioned  than  many  others ;  but  the  English  Race- 
opse  may  justly  claim  the  precedence  over  all  the  other 
European  breeds,  and  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  sti'cngth  and 
symmetry. 

The  beautifiil  Horses  produced  in  Arabia  are  in  general 
of  a  brown  colour ;  their  mane  and  tail  are  very  short, 
with  the  hair  black  and  tufled.  The  Arabs  for  the  most 
part  use  the  Mares  in  their  ordinary  excursions ;  experience 
having  taught  them  that  they  are  less  vicious  than  the 
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I— If,  and  more  capable  of  sustaiaiiie'  ahstittence  and 
&tigvfc  As  the  Arabs  bare  no  other  residence  than  a 
tent,  this  also  serves  for  a  stable ;  the  husband,  the  wtfe, 
the  child,  the  mare,  and  the  foal  lie  together  iniUscrimt- 
naiely.  and  the  younger  branches  of  the  Ikmilr  mav  be 
often  seal  embracing;  the  neck,  or  reposing  on  l£e  bodr  of 
the  Mare,  wilhoat  any  idea  of  fear  or  danger. 

Of  the  remarkable  attachment  which  the  Arabs  bare  to 
these  animals,  St.  Pierre  has  given  an  affecting  instance 
in  his  Studies  of  Xalure. — "  The  whole  stock  of  a  poor 
Arabian  of  the  desert  consisted  of  a  beautiful  Mare :  this 
the  French  consul  at  Said  offered  to  purchase,  with  an 
intention  to  sejid  her  to  Louis  XIV.  The  Arab,  press«l 
by  want,  hesitated  a  long  time,  bnl  at  length  consented, 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money,  which  he  named.  Tlie  consul  wrote  to  France 
for  permission  to  close  the  bai^ain ;  and,  having  obtained 
it,  sent  the  information  to  the  Arab.  The  man,  si>  indigent 
as  to  possess  only  a  miserable  covering  for  his  body, 
arrived  with  his  magnificent  coarser  :  he  dismounted,  nnd 
tirst  looking  at  the  gold,  then  steadfastly  at  his  Mare, 
heaved  a  sigh.  '  To  whom  is  it,'  exclaimed  he, '  that  I 
am  going  to  yield  thee  up  ?  To  Europeans  7  who  will  tie 
thee  close,  who  will  beat  thee,  who  will  render  ihee 
miserable!  Return  with  me,  my  beauty,  my  jewel !  and 
rejoice  the  hearts  of  my  children:'  as  he  pronounced  the 
last  words,  he  sprung  upon  her  back,  and  waa  out  of 
sight  almost  in  a  moment." 

The  intelligence  of  the  Horse  is  next  lo  that  of  the 
elephant,  and  he  obeys  his  rider  with  so  much  punctuality 
and  understanding,  that  the  Americans,  who  had  never 
seen  a  man  on  horseback,  thought,  at  first,  that  tlie 
Spaniards  were  a  kind  of  centaurs,  half  men  and  half 
horses.  The  Horse,  in  a  domestic  state,  seldom  lives  longer 
than  twenty  years  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  m  a  wild  state 
he  attains  a  much  greater  age.  The  Mare  is  as  elegant 
in  her  shape  as  the  Horse ;  and  her  youn^  is  called  a  tbal. 
The  ^e  of  the  Horse  is  known  from  his  teetli ;  and  his 
colour,  which  varies  from  black  to  white,  and  from  the 
darkest  brown  to  a  light  hazel  tint,  has  been  reckoned  a 
criterion  fay  which  to  judge  of  his  strength. 
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The  Horse  feeds  upon  grass,  either  fresh  or  dry,  and 
com :  lie  is  liable  to  many  diseases,  and  oilen  dies  sud- 
denly. In  the  state  of  nature,  he  is  a  gregarious  animal, 
and  even  when  domesticated,  his  debased  situation  of 
slavery  has  not  entirely  destroyed  his  lova  of  society  and 
friendship;  for  Horses  have  been  known  to  pine  at  the 
loss  of  their  masters,  their  stable  fellows,  and  even  at  the 
death  of  a  dog  which  had  been  bred  near  the  manger. 
Yir^il,  in  his  beautiful  description  of  this  noble  animal, 
seems  to  have  imitated  Job  : 

"  Tlie  fiery  eonraer,  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  war, 
Fricka  up  his  ears,  and  trembllug  with  delight, 
Shifts  plnco,  and  paws,  and  hopes  the  promiEod  fight. 
On  Ilia  right  shoulder  liis  thick  mane  recUned, 
,   Boffles  at  speed,  and  dancM  in  the  wind. 

His  horny  hoofs  are  jetty  hlaek  and  round, 
^  P'l  chine  is  double  ;  starting  with  a  bound, 

turns  the  turf  and  shitkeE  the  solid  ground. 
Fire  from  hie  eyes,  clouds  from  his  nostrils  flow  ; 
He  bears  his  nder  headlong  on  the  foe. 


THE  ASS.  fEtjuus  Aiiuus.j 
Tub  Ass  is  a  beast  of  burden,  and  exti'Ginely  serviceable 
to  man.  Of  greater  strength  than  most  animals  of  liis 
size,  he  bears  fatigue  with  patience,  and  hunger  with 
apparent  cheerfulness.  A  bundle  of  dried  herbs,  or  a 
thistle  on  the  road,  is  sufficient  for  his  daily  meal,  and  he 
is  content  with  the  clear  and  pure  water  of  a  neigbbouring 
brook  (ia  the  choice  of  which  he  is  particularly  nice)  in 
the  absence  of  better  fare.  It  is  probable  that  the  Ass 
was  originally  a  native  of  Arabia,  and  other  parts  of  the 
East;  the  deserts  of  Libya  and  Numidia,  and  many  parts 
of  the  Archipelago,  contain  vast  herds  of  wild  Asses, 
which  run  with  such  amazing  swiftness,  that  even  the 
fleetest  horses  of  the  country  can  hardly  overtake  them. 
At  present  perhaps  the  best  breed  in  Europe  is  the 
Spanish  ;  and  very  valuable  Asses  are  still  to  be  had  in 
the  soutbeiTi  continent,  where,  during  the  existence  of  the 
Spanish  dominion,  the  breed  was  very  carefully  attended 
'     "'      ■'  '  Elizabeth,  we  are  informed,  there 
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were  no  Asses  in  this  country.  Our  treatment  of  this 
very  useful  atiimal  is  both  wanton  and  cruel,  and  most 
ungrateful,  considering  the  great  services  he  renders  us  at 
BO  little  expense.  The  ears  of  the  Ass  are  oC  an  uncom- 
mon length ;  and  he  is  of  a  greyish  or  dun  colour,  with  a 
black  cross  on  his  back  and  shoulders.  When  very 
yotiiig,  the  Ass  is  sprightly,  and  even  tolerably  handsome ; 
but  he  Boon  loses  these  qualifications,  either  by  age  or 
ill  treatment,  and  becomes  slow,  sullen,  and  h^dstrong. 
The  female  is  passionately  fond  of  her  young  one;  and  it 
is  said  she  will  even  cross  fire  and  water  to  protect  or  re- 
join it.  The  Ass  is  also  sometimes  greatly  attached  to  bis 
owner,  whom  he  scents  at  a  distance,  and  plainly  distin- 
guishes from  others  in  a  crowd. 

The  female  goes  with  young  eleven  months,  and  seldom 
produces  more  than  one  foal  at  a  time ;  the  teeth  follow 
the  same  order  of  appearance  and  renewal  as  those  of  the 
horse.  Asses'  milk  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  sana- 
tive qualities ;  invalids  suffering  from  debility  of  the 
digestive  and  assimilative  functions  make  use  of  it  with 
great  advantage;  and  to  those  also  who  are  consumptive 
it  is  very  generally  recommended. 

An  old  man  who,  a  few  years  ago,  sold  vegetables  in 
London,  used  in  his  employment  an  Ass,  which  conveyed 
lys  baskets  from  door  to  door.  Frequently  he  gave  the 
poor  industrious  creature  a  handful  of  hay,  or  some  pieces 
of  bread,  or  greens,  by  way  of  refrealmient  or  reward. 
The  old  man  had  no  need  of  any  goad  for  the  animal,  and 
seldom,  indeed,  had  he  to  lift  up  his  hand  to  drive  it  on. 
His  kind  treatment  was  one  day  remarked  to  him,  and 
he  was  asked  if  his  beast  was  apt  to  be  stubborn  ?  "  Ah  1 
master,"  replied  lie,  "  it  is  of  no  use  to  be  cruel,  and  as 
for  stubbornness,  I  cannot  complain ;  for  he  is  ready  to 
do  anything,  and  go  anywhere.  I  bred  him  myself.  He 
b  sometimes  skittish  and  playful,  and  once  ran  away  from 
me;  you  will  hardly  believe  it,  hut  there  were  more  than 
fifty  people  after  him,  attempting  in  vain  to  stop  bim ; 
yet  he  turned  back  of  himself,  and  he  never  stopped  till 
he  ran  his  head  kindly  into  my  bosom." 

The  ancients  had  a  great  regard  for  this  nnimal.  '  The 
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Romans  had  a  breed  which  they  held  in  siich  high  esti- 
mation, that  Pliny  mentions  one  of  the  males  selling  for  a 
price  greater  than  three  thousand  pounds  of  our  money ; 
and  he  says  that  in  Celliberia,  a  province  in  Spain,  a  she 
Ass  had  colts  that  were  bought  for  nearly  ihe  same  sum. 
The  Ass  lives  nearly  to  the  same  age  as  the  horse.  From 
the  general  resemblance  between  die  Asa  and  the  horse, 
it  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  they  were  closely 
allied,  and  that  one  had  degenerated ;  they  are,  however, 

Cfeetly  distinct.  There  is  that  inseparable  barrier  placed 
ween  them  which  nature  provides  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  her  productions;  their  mutual  off- 
spring,  the  mule,  being  incapable  of  reproducing  its  kind. 


THE  WILD  ASS.     [ Eqtius  Hermiomu.) 

The  Wild  Ass,  or  Koulan,  as  it  is  called  by  ihePersiatiB, 
is  a  native  of  Asia,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imapne 
a  greater  contrast  than  is  presenKd  by  this  noble  and 
spirited  animal  to  the  common  domestic  Ass.  The  Wild 
Ass  in  Persia  and  Arabia  is  as  large  es  a  horse,  and  as 
fleet  and  as  full  of  fire.  It  is  used  only  for  riding  by  the 
Persian  nobles,  and  is  preferred  by  them  to  the  horee. 
It  is  indeed,  in  its  wild  state,  a  noble  animal,  with  fine 
slender  limbs  and  a  glossy  skin,  carrying  its  head  hish, 
and  moving  in  a  very  swift  and  graceful  manner.  The 
colour  of  ils  body  is  a  silvery  grey  ;  the  upper  part  of  tha 
face,  the  sides  of* the  neck  and  nody  being  of  a  flaxen  hue, 
and  a  broad  black  stripe  running  down  the  back  from  the 
mane  to  ihe  tail  and  acrnss  the  shoulders,  as  in  the  common 
Ass.  The  inhabitants  of  the  East  have  a  legend  that  the 
Ass  was  the  first  animal  ever  subjected  to  the  dominion 
of  man.  Its  flesh  is  held  in  gieal  esteem  by  the  Tartan 
and  Persians,  who  hunt  it  in  preference  to  all  kinds  of 
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THE  MULE. 

This  useful  Bnd  hardy  animal  is  the  offspring  of  the 
horse  and  the  ass,  and  partakes  of  the  good  qualities  of 
both.  The  common  Mule  is  very  hoahhy,  and  will  live 
above  thirty  years.  The  size  and  strength  of  our 
breed  have  been  much  improved  by  the  ImpoMtiou 
of  Spanish  male  asses ;  and  it  is  much  lo  be  \nahed 
that  the  useful  qualities  of  this  animal  were  more 
attended  to;  for,  by  proper  care  in  it8  breaking,  its 
natural  obstinacy  would  in  a  great  measure  be  coiTecled ; 
and  it  might  be  formed  with  success  ibr  the  saddle,  the 
draught,  or  the  burden.  People  of  tlie  first  quality  are 
drawn  by  Mules  in  Spiun,  niiere  fifly  and  sixty  guineas 
is  no  uncommon  price  for  them ;  nor  is  it  surprisinu; , 
when  we  consider  how  far  they  excel  the  horse  in  travel- 
ling in  a  mountainous  country,  the  Mule  being  able  to 
tread  securely  where  tlie  former  can  hardly  stand.  It  is 
much  less  dainty  in  its  food  than  the  horse,  and  not  so 
.  liable  to  disease;  and  has  been  known  to  go  a  distance  of 
^  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  in  one  day,  with  a  heavy 
.  veight  on  its  back,  without  much  fatigue. 
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THE  ZEBRA.     (Eqvvs  Zebra.) 

This  is  the  most  elegantly  marked  quadruped  In  nature. 
He  IB  Blriped  all  over  with  tliB  moat  pleasing  reffiilarity; 
in  size  he  resembles  the  mule,  being  smalier  ihan  the 
liorae,  and  larger  than  the  ass.  The  hair  of  bis  skin  is 
uncommonly  smooth,  and  he  looks  at  a  diBtance  like  an 
animal  that  some  fanciful  hand  has  surrounded  with 
ribbons  of  white  or  buff,  and  jet  black.  He  is  a  native 
of  southern  Africa — chiefly  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
but  he  is  also  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola  ;  and,  as 
we  are  assured  by  Lopez,  in  several  provinces  of  Barbary. 
In  these  boundless  forests  the  Zebra  has  nothing  to 
restrain  his  liberty.  He  is  too  shy  to  be  caught  in  traps, 
and  therefore  seldom  taken  alive.  Were  the  Zebra 
inured  to  our  climate,  there  is  little  doubt  but  he 
might  be  soon  domesticated.  The  black  cross  which  the 
ass  bears  on  his  back  and  shoulders,  proves  the  affinity 
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between  these  two  animaU.     The  Zebra  feeds  in  the 

le  manner  as  the  horse,  ass,  and  mule ;  and  seems  to 

delight  in  baying  clean  straw  and  dried  leaves  to  sleep 

upon.     Hia  voice  can  hardly  be  described  ;  it  is  thought 

■  by  some  persons  to  have  a  distant  resemblance  to  the 
Bound  of  a  post-horn,  and  is  more  fi'equently  exerted  when 
the  animal  is  alone  than  at  other  times.  In  former  times, 
Zebras  were  often  sent  as  presents  to  the  oriental  princes, 
A  governor  uf  Balavia  is  said  to  have  given  one  lo  the 
emperor  of  Japan,  for  which  he  received,  as  an  equivalent, 
a  present  to  the  value  of  sixty  thousand  crowns ;  and 
Teller  infoims  us,  that  the  Great  Mogul  gave  two  thou- 
sand ducats  for  one  of  these  animals.  It  is  usual  with  the 
African  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  to 
bring  Zebras  with  them  as  presents  for  the  Grand  Signior. 
In  a  wild  state  they  live  in.  herds,  and  can  only  be 
tamed  when  taken  young,  or  bred  in  captivity.  Foar 
of  them,  bred  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
may  often  be  seen  drawing  a  kind  of  chaise-cart  belonging 
'0  the  gardens. 

Instinct  having  taught  these  beautiful  animals  that  in 
union  consists  their  strength,  they  combine  in  a  compact 
body  when  menaced  by  an  attack  either  from  man  or 
beast;  and  if  overtaken  by  the  foe,  they  unite  for  mutual 
defence,  with  their  heads  together  in  a  close  circular  hand, 
presenting  their  heels  to  the  enemy,  and  dealing  out  kicks 
in  equal  force  and  abundance.  Beset  on  all  sides  or 
partially  crippled,  they  rear  on  their  hinder  legs,  fly  at 
their  adversary  with  jaws  distended,  and  use  both  teeth 
and  heels  with  the  greatest  freedom. 

The  Quagga  is  also  a  native  of  Southern  Africa.  It  is 
more  wild  than  the  Zebra,  and  less  beautifully  marked  ; 

I  the  stripes,  indeed,  do  not  extend  over  the  whole  body, 
but  only  over  the  head  and  neck.  The  colour  is  a  blackish 
brown,  banded  with  white.  The  Quagga  is  less  than  the 
Zebra,  and  not  so  elegantly  formed,  Uie  hind  quarters 
being  higher  than  the  shoulders.     The  ears  are  also  much 

I  shorter.  The  Quagga  bears  the  reputation  of  being 
naturally  vicious,  and  so  treacherous  that  it  is  said  that, 
Uke  a  cat,  it  will  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  and  caresses  it. 
. L 
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Section  VIII.— ttuminatlna  9,nimaiS. 


THE  BULL.     (Bos  Taurus.) 

o  animals  mo 

ce  of  oxen, 

existence.  They  are  called  ruminating  animals ;  that  ia, 
after  they  have  eaten  their  food,  they  possess  the 
power  of  returning  it  from  the  first  stomach  ioto  the 
mouth,  to  be  again  masticated  before  it  is  finally  digested. 
This  is  called  chewing  the  cud  ;  and  as  the  animal  gene- 
rally lies  down,  and  looks  very  thoughtiul  while  the 
operation  is  performing,  it  is  said  to  be  ruminating. 

The  Bull  is  a  very  fierce  creature,  and  when  enraged, 
runs  about,  tossing  up  his  tail,  and  roaring  most  fearfully. 
When  attacked  by  men  or  dogs,  he  tears  up  the  ground 
with  his  feet,  and  then  gallops  after  his  assailants  en- 
deavouring to  toss  them  with  his  horns ;  and  veir  often 
pursues  in  this  manner  any  one  he  sees,  particularly  if 
they  appear  frightened.  When  in  danger  of  being 
attacked  by  a  Bull,  the  best  course  is  to  stand  still, 
and  open  an  umbrella,  or  flap  a  shRwl,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  in  the  Bull's  face  ;  as  with  all  his  fierceness  he 
is  a  great  coward,  and  only  pursues  those  who  fly  from 

The  Ox,  or  Bullock,  is  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
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country  for  dra wine  carts  and  waggons,  and  ploughing; 
and  its  flesh  is  called  beef.  The  skin  is  tanned  and 
made  into  leather;  the  hau-  is  mixed  with  morlar;  thp 
bones  are  used  for  knife-handles,  cliess-nieii,  couniei's,  and 
other  things,  as  a  Bubstitute  for  ivory  ;  from  its  homa  arr 
made  combs,  and  various  other  arlictes ;  the  &t  is  used 
in  making  candles ;  tlie  blood  in  refining  sugar ;  and,  in 
short,  every  part  has  some  important  use. 

The  common  charge  of  stupidity  urged  against  the  Ox 
is  wholly  unfounded,  as  the  following  anecdote  recorded 
by  Mr,  Bell  will  show.  A  cow,  feeding  in  a  pasture, 
the  gat«  of  which  was  open,  was  much  annoyed  by  a 
miaehievous  boi,  who  amused  himself  by  throwing  stones 
at  her.  The  peaceful  animal,  after  endunng  tins  patiently 
for  some  tune,  went  up  to  him,  ind  hooking  the  end  of 
her  horn  into  his  clothes,  carried  him  out  of  thf  held  and 
laid  him  down  m  the  road  She  then  returned  calmly  to 
her  pasture,  lea\!ng  bim  quit  for  a  severe  fright  and  a 
torn  garment 
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THE  COW. 

The  Cow  ia  the  female  of  the  ox  tribe,  and  her  young  is 
called  a  calf.  A  young  Cow,  when  under  two  years  old, 
ia  called  a  heifer.  The  Cuw  is  as  uaefiil  to  mankind  as 
tile  ox,  except  in  ploughing  antl  drawing ;  but  to  make 
amends,  she  supplies  ua  with  milk,  from  which  butter  and 
cheese  are  made.  The  Cow  gives  from  aix  to  twenty 
quarts  of  milk  in  a  day ;  and  the  faculty  of  giving  it  in 
such  abundance,  and  with  bo  much  ease,  is  a  striking 
peculiarity,  for  this  animal  differs  in  this  part  of  its 
organization  from  most  others,  having  a  large  udder,  and 
longer  and  thicker  teats,  than  the  largest  animal  we  know 
of;  it  has  likewise  four  teats,  whilst  all  other  animals  of 
the  same  nature  have  but  two ;  it  also  yields  the  milk 
freely  to  the  hand,  whilst  all  other  animals,  at  least  those 
that  do  not  ruminate  in  tbe  same  manner,  refiiae  it,  unless 
their  young,  or  some  adopted  animal,  be  allowed  to 
partake  it.  The  age  of  tbe  Cow  is  known  by  her  horns  ; 
at  four  a  ring  is  formed  at  their  roots,  and  every  succeeding 
year  another  ring  is  added.  Thus,  by  allowing  three 
years  before  their  appearance,  and  then  reckoning  the 
number  of  rings,  the  creature's  age  may  be  exactly  known. 
Calves,  when  quite  young,  are  helpless  creatures,  from 
the  great  length  and  weakness  of  their  legs.  Sometimes 
they  are  killwl  when  young,  and  their  fleali  is  then  called 
veal.    The  stomach  of  the  calf,  when  it  is  killed,  ia  taken 
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<Ki^  ttod  cleaned  and  salted ;  it  is  then  hiing;  up  to  dry, 
and  is  called  renaeL  In  making  cheese,  a  mt  of  rennet 
is  soaked  in  water,  which  when  poured  into  milk,  turns 
it  to  curd.  The  curd  is  then  eeparaled  from  the  whey, 
and  put  into  a  press,  when  it  becomes  cheese. 


THE  WILD  BULL.    {Bot  icoticvs.) 

In  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  park  in  Scotland,  Lord  Tan- 
kerville's  at  Chillingham,  in  Northumberland,  and  some 
other  places,  there  is  a  breed  of  wild  cattle,  probablj' 
tbe  last  remains  of  those  which  at  one  period  overran  the 
wland.  The  colour  is  invariably  white,  nith  muzzle  and 
ears  black,  or  very  dark  red, 

At  the  first  appearance  of  any  person  near  them,  these 
imimals  set  off  at  full  gallop;  and  at  tbe  distance  of  two 
pr  three  hitndred  yards,  wheel  round  and  come  boldly  up 
Vgain,  tossing  their  heads  in  a  menacing  manner.  On  a 
-middeia  they  make  a  full  stop  at  the  distance  of  forty  or 
'fifty  yards,  and  look  wildly  at  the  object  of  their  surprise ; 
Int  on  the  least  motion  they  all  turn  round,  and  gallop 
off  again  with  equal  speed,  but  not  to  tbe  eame  distance, 
ferming  a  smaller  circle;  and  again  returning  with  a 
bolder  and  more  threatening  aspect  than  before,  [hey  ap- 
proach much  nearer,  when  they  make  another  stand,  and 
again  gallop  off.     This  they  do  several  times,  shortening 
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their  distance,  and  advancing  nearer  till  they  come  within 
a  few  yards,  when  moat  persons  conaider  it  prudent  to 
leave  them,  not  choosing  to  provoke  ihem  further,  as  it  is 
probable  that  in  a  few  turns  more  they  would  mate  an 

Tlie  mode  of  killing  these  animals,  as  was  practised  a 
few  years  ago,  was  the  only  remnant  of  the  ancient  mode 
of  hunting  that  existed  in  this  countjr.  On  notice  being 
given  that  a  Wild  Bull  would  be  killed  on  a  certain  day, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  assembled,  some- 
times to  the  number  of  a  hundred  horsemen,  and  four  or 
five  hundred  foot,  alt  armed  with  guns  or  other  weapons. 
Those  on  foot  stood  upon  the  walls,  or  climbed  into  trees, 
while  the  horsemen  separated  a  Bull  from  the  rest  of  the 
herd,  and  chased  him  until  he  stood  at  bay,  when  they 
dismounted  and  fired.  At  some  of  these  huntings,  twenty 
or  thirty  shots  have  been  discharged  before  the  animal 
was  subdued.  On  such  occasions  the  bleeding  victim 
grew  desperately  fiirioua  fi\)m  the  smarting  of  his  wounds, 
and  the  snouts  of  savage  joy  echoing  from  every  side. 

When  the  Cows  calve,  they  hide  their  young  ones  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  some  sequestered  retreat,  and  go  to 
snckte  them  two  or  three  times  in  a  day.  If  any  person 
comes  near  one  of  the  calves,  it  crouches  close  upon  the 
ground,  and  endeavours  to  hide  itself,  a  proof  of  the 
native  wildnees  of  the  animals.  In  one  instance  where  a 
calf  was  disturbed,  it  pawed  the  ground  like  an  old  Bull,  and 
attempted  to  butt  with  its  head,  till  it  fell  from  weakness. 
It  had  done  enough,  however,  to  raise  an  alarm,  and  the 
whole  herd  came  to  its  rescue,  compelling  the  intruder  to 
decamp;  for  the  dams  will  allow  no  one  to  touch 
their  young  without  attacking  him  with  impetuosity. 
In  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  park,  in  the  summer  of  1841, 
a  calf,  which  was  disturbed  by  the  passing  of  a  carriage 
near  it,  bellowed  so  fearfiiUy,  as  to  rouse  the  whole  hei5, 
though  they  were  at  a  considerable  distance. 
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THE  AFRICAN  BUFFALO 


In  its  general  form  the  Buffilo  haa  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  o^ ,  but  it  diflers  from  that  animal  in  its  horns, 
and  m  some  particulars  of  itn  internal  structure.  It  is 
larger  than  the  ox  the  head  is  also  higger  in  proportion, 
the  forehead  higher,  and  the  muzzle  longer.  The  horns 
are  large,  and  of  a  compressed  form,  with  the  exterior 
edge  sEarp ;  they  are  straight  for  a  considerable  length 
from  their  base,  and  then  bend  slightly  upward.  The 
general  colour  of  the  animal  is  blackish,  except  the  fore- 
head and  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  are  of  a  dusky  white. 
The  hunch  is  not,  as  many  have  supposed  it,  a  large  fleshy 
lump,  but  is  occasioned  by  the  hones  that  form  the 
withers  being  continued  to  a  greater  length  than  in  most 
other  animals.  The  Buffalo  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
the  torrid  zone,  and  of  almost  all  warm  climates ;  always 
dwelling  in  moist  and  marehy  places,  where  he  delights 
to  roll  in  the  mire.  In  a  wild  state  the  Buffalo  is  exceed- 
ingly fierce;  hut  in  some  of  the  tropical  countries  he  is 
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Crfectly  domestic,  and  very  useful  for  many  purposes, 
ing  an  animal  of  patience  and  great  strength.  When 
empWed  in  the  labours  of  agriculture,  he  has  a  brass  ring 
put  through  his  nose,  by  which  means  he  is  led  at  pleasure. 
Buffaloes  are  common  in  the  Pontine  Marshes  near  Rome, 
where  they  were  brought  from  India  in  the  sixth  century. 
In  India  they  constitute  the  riches  anS  food  of  the  poor, 
who  employ  them  in  their  fields,  and  make  butter  and 
cheese  fi-om  their  milk.  They  are  much  valued  for  their 
hides;  of  which,  in  several  countries,  and  especially  in 
England,  military  belts,  boots,  and  other  implements  of 
war  are  made.  There  ai'e  Taiious  species  of  Buffaloes,  of 
which  the  Cape  Buffalo,  from  South  Africa,  ia  the  best 
known,  and  most  valuable. 

Buffaloes,  in  their  native  country,  fight  so  fiercely  with 
each  other,  that  African  travellers  have  remarked  that 
they  are  seldom  found  without  torn  ears,  and  scars  of 
various  kinds  on  the  neck  and  body.  And  they  are  no 
less  treacherous  than  ferocious,  lurking  among  the  trees 
in  concealment,  until  some  unfortunate  passenger  passes. 
The  animal  will  then  suddenly  rush  upon  him,  and  there 
is  little  chance  of  the  victim  escaping  unless  a  tree  be  at 
hand.  The  furious  beast,  not  contented  with  throwing 
him  down  and  killing  him,  stands  over  him  for  a  long 
time,  trampling  on  and  tearing  the  body  to  pieces,  be 
then  strips  off  the  skin  with  his  rough  and  prickly  tongue. 
Even  after  all  this  he  repeatedly  returns  to  the  body  to 
gratify  afresh  his  savage  disposition. 
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THE  BISON. 
Tbbhe  are  two  kinds  of  Bison ;  one  a  nadve  of  Europe, 
and  the  other  of  America.  The  European  Bison,  or 
Bonosua,  is  as  large  as  a  bull  or  ox ;  maned  about  tlie 
back  and  neck,  like  a  lion  ;  and  his  hair  hanging  down 
under  his  chin,  or  nether  jaw,  like  a  large  beard.  The 
fore  parts  of  bis  body  are  thick  and  strong,  but  the 
hinder  pai-ts  are  comparatively  slender.  He  has  a  little 
ridge  along  his  face  from  hia  forehead  down  to  his  nose, 
which  is  yery  hairy  ;  his  homa  are  large,  very  sharp,  and 
turning  towards  his  back,  like  those  of  a  wild  goat  The 
American  Bi^oii  attains  a  size  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
largest  breeds  of  our  common  oxen ;  and  is  met  with 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  uninhabited  parts  of 
North  America,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Louisiana  and  the 
frontiera  of  Mexico,  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and 
Dr.  James,  bear  frequent  testimony  to  the  almost  in- 
credible numbers  in  which  these  animals  assemble  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri.  "  Such  waa  their  multitude," 
say  the  first-named  travellers,  "  that,  although  the  river, 
including  an  island  over  which  they  passed,  was  a  mile  in 
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breadth,  tbe  herd  stretched,  as  thick  as  they  could  swim, 
completely  from  one  side  to  the  other."  And  again  they 
Bay :  "  If  it  be  not  impoBEible  to  calculate  tbe  moving 
multitude  which  darkened  the  whole  plains,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  twenty  thousand  would  be  no  exaggerated 
number."  Dr.  James  tells  us  that,  "  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  countless  thousands  of  them  were  seen  coming  in 
from  evety  quarter  to  the  stagnant  pools ;"  their  paths,  as 
he  informs  us  elsewhere,  being  "  as  frequent,  and  almost 
as  conspicuous,  as  the  roads  in  the  most  populous  parts  of 
the  United  Stal«8." 

These  wild  cattle  defend  themselves  from  the  wolves 
in  tbe  most  admirable  manner.  When  they  hear  their 
savage  enemies  approaching,  they  form  themselves  adroitly 
into  a  circle.  The  weakest  are  left  in  the  middle,  whilst  the 
strongest  are  on  the  outside,  and  present  to  their  foes  an 
impenetrable  phalanx  of  horns.  The  vignette  is  an  illus- 
tration of  lliis  subject. 

Exciting  stories  of  the  Buffalo  hunt,  both  American 
and  African,  will  be  seen  in  CatUn's  North  American 
Indians,  and  Hanis's  wild  Animals  and  Sports  of  Southern 
Africa. 
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THE  ZEBU,  OR  BRAHMIN  BULL.   (Bos  indicus.) 


Pennant  describes  the  Zebu,  or  IndiaD  Oi, 
eumassins  in  size  the  largest  of  tbe  European  breeds, 
and  the  hunch  on  his  shoulders  as  weighing  frequently 
fifty  pounds.  There  are  many  varieties,  with  and  without 
boms,  differing  in  size  from  that  above  named  down  to 
the  dimengiona  of  an  ordinary  hog.  They  are  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Southern  Asia,  and  from  Abyssinia  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  all  these  countries  the  Zebu 
supplies  the  place  of  the  Ox,  both  as  a  beast  of  burden 
and  a^  an  article  of  food.  By  the  Hindoos  they  are 
treated  with  great  veneration,  and  it  is  held  ainhil  to 
deprive  them  of  life,  or  eat  their  flesh.  A  select  number 
are  exempted  from  all  labour,  and  allowed  to  wander 
about,  and  euhsiston  the  voluntary  and  pious  contribuiions 
of  (he  devotees  of  their  faith. 

Emboldened  by  the  toleration  they  experience,  they 
make  free  with  every  vegetable  to  which  they  take  a 
fency,  no  one  daring  to  resist  or  drive  them  away ;  often 
they  lie  down  in  the  street ;  no  one  must  disturb  them ; 
every  one  must  give  place  to  the  sacred  Ox  of  Brahma : 
thus  they  are  frequently  nuisances,  which  Buperetition 
alone  would  endure. 
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THE  SHEEP.    {Ottis  Arits.) 

The  Sheep  has  been  so  long  subjected  to  tlie  empire  of 
man,  that  it  is  not  known  with  certainty  fi-om  what  race 
our  domestic  species  has  been  derived.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  to  be  from  the  Mouflon,  or  Musmon,  of  Sardinia 
and  Crete.  This  animal  is  one  of  the  most  useful  ever 
bestowed  on  us  by  a  bountiful  Providence  ;  and  in  patri- 
archal dmea,  the  number  of  Sheep  constituted  the  riches 
of  kings  and  princes.  It  is  univei'sally  known,  its  flesh 
being  one  of  the  chief  kinds  of  human  food,  and  its  wool 
being  of  great  use  for  clothing.  Although  of  a  moderate 
size,  and  well  covered,  it  does  not  hve  more  than  nine  or 
ten  years.  The  Ewe  has  one  or  two  young  at  a  time, 
and  the  young  one,  wliich  is  called  a  lamb,  has  always 
been  an  emblem  of  innocence. 

In  its  domestic  state,  it  is  too  well  known  to  require  a 
detail  of  its  peculiar  habits,  or  of  the  methods  which  have 
been  adopted  to  improve  the  breed.  No  country  produces 
finer  Sheep  than  England,  either  with  laiger  fleeces,  oi 
better  adapted  for  the  business  of  clotbiug.  Those  of 
Spain  have  confessedly  finer  wool,  some  of  which  we 
generally  require  to  work  up  wiih  our  own ;  but  the 
weight  of  a  Spanish  fleece  is  much  inferior  to  one  of 
Lincoln  or  Tees  Water.  Merino,  or  Spanish  Sheep,  have 
of  late  years  been  introduced  with  some  success  into  our 
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English  pastureB,  and  the  wool  of  the  liybride,  raised 
between  tne  Merino  Sheep  and  the  South  Down  Sheep,  is 
thought  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Spain. 

In  storniy  weather,  these  animals  generally  hide  them- 
selves in  caYCa  from  the  fury  of  the  elementa  ;  but  if  such 
retreats  are  not  to  be  found,  they  colleet  themselves  toge- 
ther, and  during  a  fall  of  snow,  place  their  heads  near 
each  other,  with  their  muzzles  indined  to  the  ground.  In 
this  situation  they  sometimes  remain,  till  hunger  compels 
them  to  ga&w  each  other's  wool,  which  fonns  into  hard 
balls  in  the  stomach,  and  destroys  them.  But  in  general, 
they  are  sought  out  and  extricated  soon  after  the  storm 
has  subsided. 

"  The  Sheep,"  Mr.  Bell  observes,  "  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  animals  as  regards  its  historical  relations 
with  man.  It  was  the  subject  of  the  first  sacrifices,  and 
was  used  in  its  typical  character  as  an  ofiering  of  atone- 
ment ;  and  the  relation  which  existed  between  the  patri- 
archal shepherds  and  their  flocks,  was  of  so  intimate  and 
even  affectionate  a  nature,  as  to  have  afforded  the  subject 
of  many  beautiful  passages  in  the  Holy  Scripturcs." 


THE  RAM 

la  the  male  shpep,  and  is  so  strong  and  fierce  that  he  will 
boldly  attack  a  dog',  and  often  come  off  victorious ;  lie 
has  even  been  known,  regardless  of  danger,  to  engage  a 
boll;  and  his  forehead  being  much  harder  than  that  of 
any  other  animal,  he  seldom  fails  to  conquer.  He  over- 
comes the  bull  who,  by  lowering  his  head,  receives  the 
stroke  of  the  Ram  between  his  eyes,  which  usually  brings 
him  to  the  ground. 


THE  WALLACHIAN  HAM. 

The  flingular  conformation  of  the  horns,  which  adorn  the 
head  of  this  breed  of  Sheep,  has  induced  us  to  insert  a 
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fi^re  of  the  animal  m  this  work,  though  it  is  only  a  va- 
riety of  the  common  epeciea.  The  horns  of  the  Ewe  are 
twisted  also,  but  not  so  much  as  those  of  the  Ram,  which 
form,  near  the  head,  a  spiral  line.  The  wool  is  much 
longer  than  that  of  the  common  Sheep,  and  resembles 
the  hair  of  the  goat.  A  fine  Ram  of  this  species  was 
presented  some  years  since  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
the  Regent's  park,  by  Dr.  Bowring.  It  is  there  called 
the  Parnassian  Sheep,  having  been  brought  from  Mount 
Parnassus. 

THE  ARGALI,  OR  WILD  SHEEP  OF  ASIA, 

in  figure  somewhat  resembles  a  ram,  but  his  wool  is 
rather  like  the  hair  of  a  goat  Hia  horns  are  laraie  and 
bent  backwards,  and  his  tail  is  short.  He  is  of  the  siztt 
of  a  small  deer,  active,  swift,  wild,  and  found  in  flocks  in 
the  rocky,  dry  deserts  of  Asia,  Kamtschatka,  Barbary, 
and  Corsica.  His  flesh  and  fat  are  deUcious.  He  is 
called  also  the  Siberian  Sheep  or  Goat,  and  is  considered 
by  some  to  be  the  parent  stock  of  the  domestic  Sheep. 


THE  GOAT,  (Capra  kircus.) 
Tbe  Goat,  next  to  the  cow  and  the  sheep,  has  been  always 
reckoned,  especially  in  ancient  and  patriarchal  times,  the 
most  usefid  domestic  animal.  Its  milk  is  sweet,  nourish- 
ing, and  medicinal,  and  better  adapted  for  persons  of 
weak  digestion  than  that  of  the  cow,  as  it  is  not  so  apt  to 
curdle  on  the  stomach.     The  female  has  generally  two 


young o 


IS  at  a  time,  which  are  called  kids.    This  animal 


is  admirably  adapted  for  living  in  wild  places  ;  it  delights 
in  climbing  preciplceg,  and  is  oj^en  seen  reposing  in  peace- 
ful security  on  rocks  overhanging  the  sea.  Nature  indeed 
has  in  some  measure  fitted  it  for  traversing  these  emi- 
nences ;  the  hoof  being  hollow  underneath,  with  sharp 
edges,  BO  that  it  can  wafic  as  securely  on  the  ridge  of  a 
house  as  on  the  level  ground.  The  flesh  of  the  Goat  is 
seldom  eaten;  but  that  of  the  kid  is  esteemed  a  very 
delicate  food,  and  is  frequently  eaten  on  the  Continent. 
In  the  East,  the  lone  soft  hair  of  the  Goat  is  used  in 
making  the  beautiful  Cashmere  shawls ;  and  of  the  skin  is 
manufactured  morocco  leather.  The  skin  of  the  kid  is 
well  known  for  its  use  in  making  gloves. 


THE  IBEX,  OR  BOQLETIN 
Is  a  Wild  Goal,  which  inhabits  the  Pyrennean  mc 

tains,  the  Alps,  and  tim  highest  mountains  of  Greece, 
is   of  an  admirable   swiltness ;    his  head  is  armed  i 
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two  long,  knotted  horns,  inclining  backwards ;  his  hair  is 
rough,  and  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  The  male  only  has  a 
beard,  and  the  female  is  less  than  the  male.  This  animal 
skips  from  rock  to  rock,  and  often,  when  pursued,  leaps 
down  enormous  precipices,  and  is  said  to  bend  his  head  be- 
tween his  fore  legs  while  springing,  so  as  to  break  his  fall, 
by  aUghting  partly  on  his  horns.  The  Ibex  has  been  known 
to  turn  on  the  incautious  huntsman,  and  tumble  him  down 
the  precipice,  unless  he  has  time  to  lie  down,  and  let  the 
animal  pass  over  him. 


THE  ANTELOPE  (Antilope  cenicapra.) 
These  beautiful  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  regions  ot 
ASica  possess  swiftness  and  elegance  of  shape  in  an 
eminent  degree.  They  are  timid,  inoffensive,  and  grega- 
rious. The  males  have  horns  like  those  of  the  goat,  and 
never  shed  them;  they  are  smooth,  long,  and  twisted 
spirally  or  annulated  The  general  colour  of  the  hair  is 
brown,  and,  in  some  ipccie«,  a  beautiful  yellow.     The 
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eyes  are  exceedingly  bright,  and  have  often  been  com- 
pared to  those  of  a  beautiful  nymph  by  Persian  and  other 
poete.  Enjoying  perfectliberty,they  range  in  herds,  through 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,and  bound  from  rode  to  rock  with  won- 
derful agility.  Their  long  and  slender  legs  are  peculiarly 
suited  to  their  habits  and  manners  of  life,  and  are,  in  some 
of  the  species,  so  slender  and  brittle  as  to  snap  with  a  very 
trifling  blow.  The  Ai-abs,  taking  advantage  of  this 
circumstance,  catch  them  by  throwing  sticks  at  them,  by 
which  their  legs  are  broken. 


THE  GAZELLE.     (Antilope  Doreas. 


"  The  wild  Gazelle,  on  Jndab'a  hills, 
EEulting  yet  may  bound, 
And  drink  from  nil  the  living  rills 

That  gush  on  holy  ground. 
Its  airy  step  and  glorions  eye 
May  glance  in  tamelcsB  transport  by."- 


The  Gazelle  is  the  most  elegant  of  antelopes.    The 


^UD  poets  hare  apntied  their  choicest  epithets  to  the 
beauty  of  this  animal,  and  their  deeciiptionB  have  been 
adopted  into  our  own  poetry.  Byron,  in  speaking  of  [he 
dark  eyes  of  an  eastern  beauty,  says, 

"  Go  look  on  those  of  the  Gazelle." 
When  the  Persian  describes  his  mistress,  she  is  "  an  ante- 
lope in  beauty," — "his  Gazelle  employs  all  his  soul;" 
and  thus,  in  their  figurative  langu^e,  perfect  beauty  and 
Gazelle  beauty  are  synonymous.  These  animals  are 
spread,  in  innumerable  herds,  from  Arabia  to  the  rivei' 
Sene^l  in  Africa.  Lione  and  panthers  feed  npon  them  ; 
and  man  chases  them  with  the  dog,  the  cheetati,  and  the 
falcon.  The  height  of  the  Gazelle  is  about  twen^  inches, 
the  skin  beautifully  sleek,  its  body  eittremely  graceful,  its 
head  unusually  light,  its  ears  flexible,  its  eyes  most  Iiril- 
liant  and  glancing,  and  its  legs  as  slender  as  a  reed. 

THE  CHAMOIS.  {Anlilope  Rupicapra.) 
The  Chamois  is  about  three  feet  in  length  and  two  in 
height ;  its  horns  six  or  seven  inches  long,  its  ears  small, 
and  its  head  resembling  that  of  the  goat  The  body  is 
covered  with  long  brown  hair,  tlie  hue  of  which  varies 
with  the  season. 

The  flesh  is  considered  a  savoury  food,  and  the  skin  is 
wrought  into  a  soft  pliable  leather,  well  known  in  domestic 
economy. 

The  Chamois  is  found  only  in  mountainous  regions, 
where  they  herd  together  on  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible 
cliff's  and  precipices.  They  are  so  acute  and  shy,  that  it 
is  only  by  the  greatest  patience  and  skill  that  the  hunter 
can  approach  near  enough  to  shoot  them ;  and  they  are 
80  swin,  and  leap  with  such  extraordinary  sureness  of 
foot,  that  to  overtake  ihem  is  impossible. 

" But  beasts  have  reason  too. 

And  that  we  know,  we  men  that  hunt  tlie  Chamois, 
They  never  tnni  to  feed — sagacious  creatures — 
Till  the;  have  placed  a  sentinel  a-head. 
Who  pricks  his  ears  whenever  we  approncli. 
And  givu  alarm  with  clear  and  piercing  pipe." 

BcHILIEB'b   WiLLlAU   Tell. 


THE  NYL  GHAU,  OR  BLUE  OX.  CAntilopepicta.) 
This  is  &  kind  of  antelope,  found  in  India.  In  the  wild 
state,  these  animals  are  said  to  be  ferocious,  but  they  may 
be  domesticated,  and  in  that  condition,  give  frequent 
tokens  of  familiarity,  and  even  of  gratitude,  to  Uiose 
under  vhose  care  they  are  placed.  The  female,  or  doe,  is 
much  smaller  than  the  male,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
by  which  she  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  buck,  who 
is  of  a  grey  tint. 

Its  manner  of  fighting  is  very  particular,  and  is  thna 
described : — Two  ot  the  males,  at  Lord  Clive'a,  being  put 
into  an  enclosure,  were  observed,  while  they  were  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  to  prepare  for  the  attack,  by 
failing  down  upon  their  knees ;  they  then  shuffled  towards 
each  other,  still  keeping  upon  their  knees ;  and,  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  yards,  they  made  a  spring,  and  darted 
against  each  other  with  great  force. 

The  following  anecdote  will  serve  to  show  that  these 
aniniBla  are  sometimes  fierce  and  vicious,  and  not  to  be 
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depended  upon :— A  labouring  man,  without  knowing  that 
the  animal  was  near  him,  went  up  to  the  outside  of  the 
enclosure :  the  Nyl  Ghau,  with  the  quickness  of  lightning, 
darted  against  the  woodwork  with  such  violence,  that  he 
dashed  it  to  pieces,  and  hroke  one  of  his  hornx  close  to 
the  root  The  death  of  the  animal,  soon  atler,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  to  the  injury  he  sustained  hy  the  blow. 


THE  GNU.  {Antilope  Gnu.) 
Thib  very  singular  animal  may  be  called  a  homed  horse ; 
aa  it  has  the  shape  and  mane  of  a  hoi'se,  with  the  addition 
of  a  formidable  pair  of  horns,  a  kind  of  beard  below 
the  chin,  and  a  fringe  of  hair  below  the  body,  along 
the  breastbone.  Its  habils  also  agree  in  many  respects 
with  those  of  the  wild  horse.  The  Gnus  Hve  together 
1  herds,  and  when  alarmed,  fling  up  their  heels,  and 
plunge  and  rear,  tossing  their  heads  and  tails,  before 
they  gallop  off;  which  they  do,  the  whole  herd  following 
their  leader  singly,  like  a  troop  of  soldiers.  The  Gnu 
inhabits  the  sandy  deserts  of  South  Africa  ;  and  its  flesh, 
which  is  said  to  resemble  beef,  is  sometimes  eaten  by  the 
colonists  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Whan  caught 
young,  the  Gnu  may  be  tamed,  but  its  disposition  ia  always 
imcertain,  and  when  offended,  it  throws  itself  on  its  kiiees, 
like  the  nyl  ghau,  and  then  springing  up,  butts  furiously 
with  its  horns. 


» 


THE  STAG.     {Cervus  Etepkas.) 

This  animal  is  the  male  of  the  red  Deer,  and  is  gene- 
rally famed  for  long  life,  though  upon  no  certain  autliority. 
Naturalials  ^ree,  however,  upon  this  point,  that  bis  life 
may  exceed  iorty  years :  but  that  his  existence,  as  it  has 
been  asserted,  reaches  to  tbree  centiirieB,  is  too  absard  to 
be  believed.  His  horns  are  at  first  very  small,  but  gra- 
dually increase  in  size,  as  they  are  yearly  shed  and  renewed, 
till  the  stag  has  completed  ^^his  fifth  year,  when  they  be> 
come  very  large  and  branching,  and  remain  bo  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  Stag  is  the  tallest  of  the  deer 
kind,  and  is  called  a  Hart  after  he  has  completed  his  fifth 
year;  the  female,  called  the  hind,  is  without  horns. 
Every  year,  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the  Stag  has 
lost  bis  horns,  he  appears  conscious  of  his  temporary 
weakness,  and  hides  himself  till  his  new-  ones  have  grown 
and  are  hardened.  This  is  generally  in  about  ten  weeks, 
even  when  the  Stag  is  full  grown;  his  boms  at  this  age  weigh 
between  twenty  and  thirty  pounds.  Little  need  be  said  of  the 
pleasure  taken  in  hunting  the  Slag,  the  Hart,  and  the  Roe- 
buck, it  being  a  molter  well  known  in  this  coimtty,  and  in 
all    parts   of   Europe.     The  following  fact,  recorded  in 
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history,  will  eerve  to  show  that  the  Stag  ig  possesBed  of  an 
extraordinary  shave  of  courage,  when  his  personal  safety 
is  concerned : — In  the  reign  of  George  the  Second, 
William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  caused  a  tiger  and  a  Stag 
to  be  enclosed  in  the  same  area ;  and  the  Stag  made  so 
bold  a  defence,  that  the  tiger  was  at  length  obliged  to 
give  up.  The  flesh  of  the  Stag  is  accounted  excellent 
lood,  and  his  horns  are  useful  to  cutlers;  even  their 
shavings  are  used  to  make  ammonia,  so  much  esteemed  in 
medicine,  under  the  name  of  karlskorn.  The  swiftness  of 
the  Stag  has  become  proverbial,  and  the  diversion  of 
hunting  this  creature  has,  for  ages,  been  looked  upon  as  a 
royal  amusement.  In  the  time  of  William  RuiitB  and 
Henry  the  First,  it  was  less  criminal  to  destroy  a  human 
being  than  a  full-grown  Stag.  This  animal,  when  fatigued 
in  the  chase,  often  throws  himself  info  a  pond  of  water,  or 
crosses  a  river;  and,  when  caught,  sheds  tears  like  a 
child. 

"  To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  Stag, 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  largnUh  ;  and  indeed,  my  lord. 
The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  tiis  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  hig  round  (ears 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase." 

ShAEE9FEAB£. 
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THE  ROEBUCK  (Cervus  capreolus] 
Ib  one  of  the  least  of  the  Seer  kind  known  in  these 
climateB,  being  not  above  thi'ee  feet  in  length,  and  two  in 
beigbt,  and  eeldom  lives  more  thao  fifleen  years.  His 
faoms  are  about  nine  inches  long,  round,  and  divided  into 
three  small  branches,  and  his  colour  is  of  a  brown  shade 
on  the  back,  his  fiice  partly  black  and  partly  aeh-colour, 
the  chest  and  belly  yellow,  and  the  rump  white ;  bis  tail 
is  short.  The  Roebuck  is  more  graceful,  more  active, 
more  cunning,  and  comparatively  swifter  than  the  stag; 
his  flesh  is  much  esteemed.  He  is  very  delicate  in  the 
choice  of  bis  food,  and  requires  a  larger  tract  of  country, 
suited  to  the  wildness  of  his  nature,  which  can  never 
be  thoroughly  subdued.  No  arts  can  teach  him  to  be 
familiar  with  his  keeper,  nor  in  any  degree  attached  to 
him.  These  animals  are  easily  terrified;  and  in  their 
attempts  to  escape  will  ran  with  such  force  against  the 
walls  of  ihdr  inclosure,  as  sometimes  to  disable  them- 
selves: they  are  also  subject  to  capricious  fits  of  fierce- 
ness ;  and,  on  these  occasions,  will  strike  furiously  with 
their  horns  and  feet  at  the  object  of  their  dislike.  The 
only  partfl  of  Great  Britain  where  they  are  found,  are  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 


THE  FALLOW  DEER.     [Cenus  dama.) 

B  the  Deer  now  usually  kepi  in  ourparks.  The 
beautifully  epotted  kind  are  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Bengal,  and  the  very  deep  brown  from  Norway 
by  King  James  I.  Their  horns  are  broad  and  flat; 
the  male  is  called  a  buck,  the  female  a  doe,  and  the 
young  one  a  fawn.  The  buck  casts  his  horns  every 
spring,  and  they  increase  in  size  annually  till  he  has 
attained  his  fifth  year.  The  venison  of  this  Deer  is  very 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  red  deer,  which  is  coarse  and 
tough.  The  buck-skin  and  doe-skin  are  well  known,  as 
furnishing  a  peculiarly  soft  and  warm  leather,  which  is 
used  for  gloves,  gaiters,  &c.  The  horns  are  used  for  the 
bandies  of  knives,  &c.,  like  those  of  the  stag ;  and  the 
refuse  is,  m  the  like  manner,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
ammonia.  The  buck  stands  about  three  feet  high,  and 
measures  about  five  feet  in  length ;  the  doe  is  somewhat 
smaller.  The  tail  is  much  longer  ihaa  either  that  of  the 
stag  or  the  roebuck,  being  nearly  seven  inches  and  a  half 


THE  ELK     [Ceunts  Alces) 

Is  the  largest  of  all  the  Deer  kind.  The  antlers,  at  first 
simple,  and  then  divided  into  narrow  alips,  assume  in  the 
fifth  year  the  form  of  a  triangular  blade,  denticulated  on 
the  external  edge  and  veiy  thick  at  the  base,  and  in- 
crease with  age,  till  they  weigh  fifty  or  Bi:(ty  pounds,  and 
have  fourteen  branches  to  each  horn.  The  Elk  lives  in 
forests,  feeding  upon  branches  and  sprouts  of  trees,  and 
inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  in  the  last-named 
country  he  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  moose-deer. 
There  is  very  little  difference  between  the  European  Elk 
and  the  American  moose-deer,  though  they  are  lai^er 
in  the  New  World  than  with  us,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
extensive  forests  in  which  they  range.  In  all  nlaces, 
however,  they  are  timorous  and  gentle;  content  with  their 
mature,  and  never  willing  to  disturb  any  other  animal. 
The  pace  of  the  Elk  is  a  high,  shambling  trot,  but  it  runs 
with  great  swiftness.  Formerly  these  animals  were  made 
use  of  in  Sweden  to  draw  sledges,  but  their  swiftness 
gave  criminals  such  means  of  escape,  that  this  employ- 
ment of  them  was  prohibited  under  great  penalties.  The 
female  is  less  than  the  male,  and  has  no  horns. 


^^  place 


THE  REIN-DEER  (Cervus  Tarantus,  or  rangifer) 

Is  found  in  most  of  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  and  its  general  height  is  about  four  feel  and 
a  half.  The  colour  is  brown  above  and  white  beneath;  but 
Bs  the  animal  advances  in  ace  it  otten  becomes  of  a  ejayish 
white.  The  hoofs  are  long, large,  and  black  Both  sexei 
are  furnished  tvith  horns,  hut  those  of  the  male  are  much 
the  largest.  To  the  Laplanders  this  animal  supplies  the 
place  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  goat,  and  the  sheep  ;  and 
*a  their  only  wealth.     The  milk  affords  them  cheese ;  the 

'esh,  food  ;  the  skin,  clothing ;  of  the  teadons  they  make 
>wgtringe,  and  when  split,  thread ;  of  the  horns,  glue ; 

Bid  of  the  bones,  spoons.  During  the  winter,  the  Rein- 
deer supplies  the  want  of  a  horse,  and  draws  sledges  with 
amazing  swiftness  over  the  frozen  lakes  and  rivers,  or 
over  the  snow,   which   at   that  time  covers  the  whole 

I  country.     Innumerable  are  the  uses,  the  comforts,  and 
Advanteges   which   the  poor  inhabitants  of  this   dreary 
Wi mate  derive  from  this  animal.  We  cannot  sum  them  up 
ifeetter  than  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  poet : — 
L 
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Supply,  tieir  wholesome  fare,  and  cheerful  cnpB : 

Obsequious  at  tlipir  call,  the  docile  tribe 

Yield  to  the  sled  their  necks,  and  whirl  them  swift 

O'er  hill  and  dale,  heaped  into  one  expanse 

Of  marbled  snow,  as  far  as  eje  caa  sweep. 

With  a  blue  crest  of  ice  uubounded  glazed." 

The  mode  of  hunting  the  wild  Rein-deer  by  the  Lap- 
landers, the  EBquimaiK,  and  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  has  been  accurately  described  by  late  travellers. 
Captain  Franklin  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  the  mode  practised  by  the  Dog-rib  Indians,  to  kill 
these  animals.  "  The  hunters  go  in  pairs,  the  foremost 
man  carrying  in  one  hand  the  horns  and  part  of  the  skin 
of  the  head  of  a  Deer,  and  in  the  other  a  small  bundle 
of  twigs,  against  which  be,  from  time  to  time,  rubs  the 
horns,  imitating  the  gestures  peculiar  to  the  animal.  His 
comrade  follows,  treading  exactly  in  his  footsteps,  and 
holding  the  guns  of  both  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  that 
the  muzzles  project  under  the  arms  of  him  who  carries  the 
bead.  Both  hunters  have  a  fillet  of  white  skin  round  their 
foreheads,  and  the  foremost  has  a  strip  of  the  same  round 
his  wrists.  They  approach  the  herd  by  degrees,  raising 
their  legs  very  slowly,  but  setting  them  down  somewhat 
suddenly,  after  the  manner  of  a  Deer,  and  always  taking 
care  to  lift  their  right  or  left  feet  simultaneously.  If  any 
of  the  herd  leave  off  feeding  to  gaze  upon  this  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon,  it  instantly  stops,  and  the  hesd  begins 
to  play  its  part,  by  licking  its  shoulders,  and  performing 
other  necessary  movements.  In  this  way  tne  hunters 
attain  the  very  centre  of  the  herd  without  exciting  sus- 

Eicion,  and  have  leisure  to  single  out  the  fattest.  The 
indmost  man  then  pushes  forward  his  comrade's  gun,  the 
head  is  dropped,  and  they  both  fire  nearly  at  the  same 
instant.  The  Deer  scamper  off,  the  hunters  trot  after 
them  ;  in  a  short  time  the  poor  animals  bait,  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  their  terror ;  their  foes  stop  at  the  same 
moment,  and  having  loaded  as  they  ran,  greet  the  gazers 
with  a  second  fatal  dischai^e.  The  consternation  of  the 
Deer  increases ;  they  run  to  and  fro  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion ;  and  sometimes  a  great  part  of  the  herd  is  destroyed 
withm  the  space  of  a  few  hunifred  yards." 


I 


THE  AXIS,  iCervus  Axis,) 
A  VEKY  beautiful  speciss  of  the  deer  found  iu  Africa  and 
the  East  Indiei,  of  a  light  red  colour,  though  some  of  the 
kind  are  of  a  deeper  red.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  faSlow 
deer,  arid  often  variegated  with  beautiful  spots  of  bright 
vhiie.  The  horna  are  slender  and  triple  forked.  The 
Axis  is  a  timid  and  harmless  creature,  more  ornamental 
-to  the  landscape,  where  it  skips  and  plays  in  a  wild  state, 
tiian  useful  to  man.  It  is  extremely  docile,  and  possesses 
the  sense  of  smelling  to  an  exquisite  degree.  Though  it 
IB  8  nadve  of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  it  appears  to  bear 
the  climates  of  Europe  without  injury. 

The  Great  Axis,  which  is  a  native  of  Borneo  and 
Ceylon,  is  about  the  height  of  a  horse,  and  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour.     The  horns  are  bifiircaied,  thick,  strong, 

id  rugged ;  about  two  feet  nine  inches  long,  and  two 

et  four  inches  between  the  tips. 

The  Lesser  Axis  is  a  gr^iarious  animal,  inhabiting  Java, 
Ceylon,  Borneo,  and  some  other  oriental  islands.  It  is 
hunted  with  ardour,  the  sport  affording  the  highest 
diversion,  and  the  flesh  being  esteemed  excellent. 


^and 
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THE  WAPITI     (Cervus  Canadensis) 


Is  a  native  of  Canada  and  other  northern  parts  of  America, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  of  the  deer  tribe,  growing 
to  the  height  of  our  tallest  oxen,  and  uniting  great 
activity  to  strength  of  body  and  limbs.  His  horns,  which 
he  Bheds  annually,  are  very  lai^e,  branching  in  serpen- 
tjne  curves,  and  measuring,  from  tip  to  tip,  upwards  of 
six  feet.  These  animals  make  a  shrill  noise,  resembUng 
the  braying  of  an  ass,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  most 
stupid  of  the  deer  kind.  The  flesh  is  coarse,  and 
little  esteemed,  but  the  hide,  when  made  into  leather, 
is  said  not  to  become  hard  in  drying  after  being  wetted,  a 
qaality  which  entitles  it  to  a  preference  over  almost  every 
other  kind.  There  are  several  of  these  splendid  animals  in 
the  collection  of  the  Zoological  Society,  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  where  they  conliaue  to  form  objects  of  singular 
interest  and  attraction.  The  male  is,  however,  very  fierce, 
always  endeavouring  to  attack  those  who  approach  him  ; 
and  on  one  occasion  seriously  injured  one  of  the  visitors 
to  the  gardens. 


THE   GIRAFFE. 


THE  GIRAFFE,  OR  CAMELOPARD. 

i^Camelopardalis  Giraffa.') 
This  most  remarkable   ruminant,   vhich  in    its  general 
rtructure  nearly  approaches  the  deer,  has  points  of  affi- 
nity, also,  with  the  antelopes  and  camels,  beaidea  very 
striking  peculiarities  of  its  own. 

The  head  is  the  moat  beautiful  part  of  the  animal :  it  is 
small,  and  the  eyes  are  large,  brilliant,  and  very  fill!. 
BeCwecn  the  eyes,  and  above  the  nose,  is  a  swelling  very 
prominent  and  well-defined.  This  prominence  is  not  a 
fleshy  excrescence,  but  an  enlargement  of  tlie  bony  sub- 
stance ;  and  it  seems  to  be  similar  to  the  two  little  lumps, 
or  horns  with  which  the  top  of  the  head  is  armed,  and 
whicli,  being  about  three  inches  in  length,  spring  on  each 
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side  of  the  head,  jast  above  the  eare,  and  are  covered  with 
a  thick  luft  of  stiff  upright  hairs.  The  neck  is  remarkably 
elongated,  and  it  is  furnished  with  a  very  short,  stiff  mane, 
which  stands  out  erect  troin  the  skin.  The  height  of  a 
full-grown  Giraffe  ia  a  wild  state  is  said  to  be  twenty 
feet,  measuring  from  the  hoofs  to  ihe  tip  of  the  ears ;  but 
none  of  those  in  England  exceed  fourteen  feet.  At  first 
sight,  the  fore  legs  appear  much  longer  than  the  hind 
ones  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  legs  are  of  the  same  length, 
and  it  is  only  the  height  of  the  withers  that  occasions  the 
apparent  disproportion.  The  vertebrse  of  the  back  are 
slightly  curved.  The  colour  of  the  Giraffe  is  a  light  fawn, 
marked  with  spots  only  &  few  shades  darker.  The 
Ims  are  very  slender ;  and  notwithstanding  the  length 
of  the  neck,  it  manifests  great  difficulty  in  takmg 
anything  from  the  ground.  To  do  this  it  puts  out 
lii-st  one  foot,  then  the  other  ;  repeating  the  same  process 
several  times ;  and  it  is  only  after  several  of  these  experi- 
ments that  it  at  length  bends  its  neck,  and  applies  its  lips 
and  tongue  to  the  object  in  question.  It  willingly  accepts 
fruit  and  branches  of  a  tree  when  offered  to  it ;  and 
seizes  the  foliage  in  a  very  singular  manner,  thrunting 
forth  a  long,  reddish,  and  very  narrow  tongae,  which  it 
rolls  round  whatever  it  wishes  to  secure.  Indeed,  the 
tongue  is  a  most  remarkable  organ  in  this  animal,  and 
we  have  been  witness  of  some  amusing  exploits  with  it. 
In  the  ZooIoQ;ieal  Gardens  at  Regent's  Park,  many  a 
feir  lady  Las  been  robbed  of  the  artificial  fiowers  which 
adorned  her  bonnet,  by  the  nimble,  filching  tongue  of  the 
rare  object  of  her  admii-ation. 

The  Giraffe  is  a  native  of  Africa;  and  it  was  for  a  long 
time  known  only  by  the  descriptions  of  travellers.  It  was 
first  sent  to  Europe  in  1829 ;  but  since  that  time  many 
have  been  introduced,  and  two  young  ones  have  been  bom 
in  the  Zoolo^cal  Gardens  in  ihe  Regent's  Park. 

Vaillant,  m  his  entertaining  Travels  in  Africa,  gives  an 
animated  account  of  a  Giraffe  hunt :— "  After  several 
hours'  fatigue,  we  discovered,  at  the  turn  of  a  hill,  seven 
Giraffcf,  which  my  pack  instantly  pursued.  Six  of  them 
went  off  together;  but  the  seventh,  cut  off  by  my  d(^, 
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took  another  way.  I  followed  it  at  full  speed,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  my  liorae,  she  ^t  so  much  ahead 
of  me,  that  in  turning  a  little  hiU,  I  lost  sight  of  her 
altogether.  My  dogs,  however,  were  uot  so  easily  put 
out.  They  were  soon  so  close  upon  her  that  she  was 
ohliged  to  stop  to  defend  herself  From  the  place  where 
I  was,  I  heard  them  give  tonpie  with  ail  their  might ; 
and,  as  their  voices  appeared  all  to  come  from  the  same 
spot,  I  conjectured  that  they  had  got  the  animal  in  a 
corner,  and  I  a^in  pushed  forward.  I  had  scarcely  got 
round  the  hill,  when  I  perceived  her  surrounded  hy  the 
dogs,  and  endeavouring  to  drive  them  away  hy  heavy 
kicks.  In  a  moment  I  was  on  my  feet,  and  a  shot  from 
my  carbine  brought  her  to  the  earth.  Enchanted  with  my 
victory,  I  returned  to  call  my  people  about  me,  that  they 
might  assist  in  skinning  and  cutting  up  the  animal.  On 
my  return  I  fonnd  her  standing  under  a  largo  ebony-tree, 
assailed  by  my  dogs.  She  had  staggered  to  this  place,  and 
fell  dead  at  the  moment  I  was  about  to  fake  a  second  shot." 

The  horns  of  the  Giraffe,  small  as  ihey  are,  and  muf- 
fled viith  skin  and  hair,  aiv  by  no  means  the  insignificant 
weapons  they  seem.  We  have  seen  them  wielded  by  the 
males  against  each  other  with  fearful  and  reckless  force ; 
and  we  know  that  they  are  the  natural  arms  of  the 
Giraffe,  most  dreaded  by  the  keeper  of  the  present  living 
Giraffes  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  because  they  are 
most  commonly  and  suddenly  put  in  uae.  The  Giraffe 
does  not  butt  by  depressiag  and  suddenly  elevatii^  the 
head,  like  the  deer,  ox,  or  sueep ;  but  strikes  the  callous 
obtuse  extremities  of  the  horns,  against  the  object  of  his 
attack,  with  a  sidelong  sweep  of  the  neck. 

The  Giraffe  has  a  peculiarly  awkward  manner  of  trot- 
tii^,  as  it  appears  to  move  both  the  legs  on  one  side  at 
the  same  time,  though  this  is  not  I'eaTly  the  case.  The 
female  Giraffe  in  the  Regent's  Park  was  a  very  bad 
mother  to  her  firat  young  one,  as  she  would  not  let  it 
suck,  and  beat  it  away  whenever  It  approached.  The  poor 
thing  was  fed  with  cow's  milk,  but  it  soon  died.  The 
present  young  one  has  been  more  kindly  treated,  and 
has  in  consequence  thriven  well. 


THE  CAMEL      {tamelus  bactnantis  ) 
"  Id  silent  horror,  o'er  the  boundleas  waste. 
The  driver  Hassan  with  liis  Cami^lB  passeil : 
One  cruiBe  of  wuter  on  hia  ba^k  he  bore. 
And  hJB  tiglit  scrip  conttuned  a.  acnnt;  store  : 
A  fsiu  of  painted  featliera  in  his  hand. 
To  goard  his  shaded  face  from  scoroldng  sand ; 
The  Bvltry  sun  had  g^ned  tlie  middle  sky, 
And  not  a  tree,  and  not  a  herb  was  nigh  : 
The  beasts  with  pain  their  dusty  way  imrsne, 
Shrill  roar'd  the  winds,  and  dreary  waa  the  view  ! " 

COLLIXS. 

The  Bactrian  Camel  is  a  native  of  Asia,  and  is  generally 
of  a  brown  or  aeh  colour.  His  height  is  about  six  feet. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  useful  quadrupeds  in  oriental  ooun- 
trie§;  his  docility  and  strength,  his  endurance  of  bun^r 
and  tliirst,  and  his  switlneBs,  on  the  sands  of  Arabia,  m&ke 
him  a  most  Taluable  acquisition  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
desert  places.    The  principal  characteristics  of  the  Camel 
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are  these: — He  has  two  ]ai^e  and  bard  biinclies  on  his 
back,  and  is  destitute  of  borns  ;  the  upper  lip  is  divided  like 
that  of  the  hare ;  and  the  hoofe  small  and  undecidious. 
But  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Camel  is,  its  faculty  of  abstaining  from  water  for  a 
greater  length  of  time  than  any  other  animal ;  for  which 
nature  has  made  a  wonderfid  provision,  in  giving  it, 
besides  llie  four  stomachs  wbich  it  has  in  common  with 
ail  ruminating  animais,  a  fifth  bag,  serving  as  a  reservoir 
for  water,  where  it  remains  without  corrupting  or  mixing 
with  the  other  ahments.  By  this  singular  structure  it  can 
take  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water  at  one  draught,  and  is 
enabled  to  pass  as  much  as  fifteen  days  ivithout  drinking 
agaitt.  But  besides  this  reservoir  of  water  the  animal  is 
said  in  cases  of  emergency  to  draw  sustenance  from  the 
humps  on  his  back,  which  are  of  a  fatty  substance;  thus, 
after  long  privation,  they  become  absorbed.  A  large 
Camel  is  capable  of  carrying  a  thousand,  and  some- 
times even  twelve  hundred  weight,  and,  like  thti  elephant, 
is  tame,  tractable,  and  strong ;  but  Uke  him  he  has 
his  periodical  fits  of  rage,  and  at  these  times  has  been 
known  to  take  up  a  man  in  his  teeth,  throw  him  on  the 

rund,  and  trample  him  under  his  feet  Like  the  horse, 
gives  security  to  his  rider ;  and,  like  the  cow,  he 
tiimishes  his  owner  with  meat  for  his  table,  and  the  female 
with  milk  for  his  drink.  The  flesh  of  the  young  Camel 
is  esteemed  a  delicacy,  and  the  milk  of  the  female,  diluted 
in  water,  is  the  common  drink  of  the  Arabians.  The  hair 
or  fleece,  which  falls  off  entirely  in  the  spi'ing,  is  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  domestic  animal,  and  is  made  into 
very  fine  stuffs,  for  clothes,  coverings,  tents,  and  other 
furniture.  The  female  goes  one  year  with  young,  and 
produces  but  one  at  a  time.  The  Camel  kneels  to  receive 
ais.  burthen,  and  it  is  said  that  he  refuses  to  rise,  if  bis 
master  impose  upon  him  a  weight  above  bis  strength. 
He  has  callosities  on  his  knees,  and  on  his  breast,  which 

tirevent  him  from  being  hurt  by  kneeling  to  take  up  bis 
□ad  ;  and  sleeps  with  uis  knees  bent  under  him,  and  his 
breast  on  the  ground.  He  arrives  at  maturity  in  about  five 
years,  and  the  duration  of  his  life  is  from  forty  to  fifty  years. 
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THE  DROMEDARY,    (Camelus  Dromedarius,) 

Another  species  of  Camel,  of  less  stature  than  the  former, 
but  much  swifter,  and  having  but  one  hard  bunch  on  his 
back,  is  domesticated  throughout  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
Asia.  It  ia  said  that  a  Dromedary  can  travel  one  hundred 
miles  a  day,  and  carry  fifteen  hundred  weight.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  the  Camel  and  Dromedary 
into  our  West  India  islands,  but  they  have  not  succeeded ; 
they  have,  however,  been  comparatively  naturalized 
r  Pisa  in  Italy.  The  Camels  used  as  beasts  of  burden 
in  Egypt  are  all  Dromedaries  ;  and  the  first  experiment 
wbicn  an  European  makes  in  bestriding  one  is  generally 
a  service  of  some  little  danger,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
tmal's  movement  in  rising.  Denon,  tne  French  travel- 
■,  has  described  this  with  his  usual  vivacity :  "  During 
the  French  invasion  of  Egypt,  a  part  of  Dessai:('s  division, 
to  which  the  scientific  traveller  was  attached,  "  was  sent 
vrith  Camels  to  a  distant  post  across  the  desert.  The 
Camel,  alow  as  he  generally  is  in  his  actions,  lifls  up  his 
hind  legs  very  briskly  at  t^B  instant  tlie  rider  is  in  the 
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le ;  the  man  is  thus  thrown  forward  ;  a  similar  move- 
ment of  the  fore  legs  throws  him  backward  ;  each  motion 
is  repeated ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  fourth  movement,  when 
the  Dromedary  is  iaMy  on  his  feet,  that  the  rider  can 
recover  his  balance.  None  of  us  could  resist  tiie  first 
impulse,  and  thus  nobody  could  laugh  at  his  companions." 
Macfarlane,  in  his  work  on  Constantinople,  tells  us  that 
upon  his  first  Camel  adventure  he  was  so  unprepared  for 
the  probable  effect  of  the  creature's  Hsing  behind,  that  he 
was  thrown  over  his  head,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the' 
Turks,  who  laughed  heartily  at  his  inexperience. 

Though  the  name  of  Dromedary  is  very  gcnei-alfy 
appUed  to  all  the  one-humped  camels,  both  in  common 
parlance  and  books  on  Natural  History,  it  is  said  that  the 
true  Dromedary  (_El  Herie)  is  merely  a  peculiarly  swift 
camel,  which  may  have  either  one  or  two  humps,  like 
the  common  kind.  The  name  of  Dromedary,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  be  applied  in  the  East  to  all  the  higher  bred  camels, 
the  genealogy  of  which  is  kept  by  the  Arabs  as  carefully 
as  that  of  their  horses. 

Possessing  strength  and  activity,  surpassing  that  of 
most  beasts  of  burthen,  docile,  patient  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  contented  with  small  quantities  of  the  coarsest 
provender,  the  camel  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  of 
Providence.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  exterior 
appearance  of  the  animal  to  indicate  the  existence  of  any 
of  its  excellent  qualitieB.  In  form  and  proportions  it  is 
very  opposite  to  our  usual  ideas  of  perfection  and  beauty. 
A  stout  body,  having  the  back  disfigm'ed  by  one  or  two 
humps ;  limbs  long,  slender,  and  seemingly  too  weak  to 
support  the  trunk ;  a  long,  thin,  crooked  neck,  sur- 
mounted by  a  heavily- proportioned  head,  are  all  ill-suited 
to  produce  favourable  impressions.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
no  creature  more  excellently  adapted  to  its  situation,  nor 
is  there  one  in  which  more  of  creative  wisdom  is  dis- 
played in  the  peculiarities  of  its  organization.  To  the 
Arabs,  and  otlier  wanderers  of  the  desert,  the  camel  is  at 
once,  wealth,  subsistence,  and  protection 
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THE  LLAMA,  OR  CAMEL  OF  AMERICA, 

{Auckenia  glama,) 

Is  a  mild,  timorous  creature,  not  above  four  feet  and  a 
half  in  hiiight,  and  usually  of  a  brown  colour.  It  bears 
in  form  a  eeneral  rcBemblance  to  the  camel ;  but,  instead 
of  a  protuberance  on  the  back,  it  has  one  on  the  breast. 
Llamas  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden  bj  the  South  Ameri- 
cans, and  are  bo  capriciously  vindictive,  that,  if  their  driven 
strike  them  they  immediately  squat  down,  and  nothmg 
but  caresses  can  induce  them  to  rise  again.  They  have 
been  known  to  kill  themselves  by  striking  their  heads 
against  the  ground  !n  their  r^e,  when  by  blows  they  have 
been  ui^ed  forward  against  their  will.  They  express 
their  anger  by  spitting  at  their  adversary.  The  Alpacas 
are  mucn  smaller  than  the  Llamas,  and  of  different  colours 
in  a  domestic  state.  They  are  .used  for  the  same  purposet:, 
and  differ  little  in  habits  and  nature.  The  wool  of  both 
these  animals  is  made  use  of  for  several  purposes,  and 
is  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  hats,  in 
several  parts  of  me  new  and  old  continent ;  and  ihe  flesh 
of  the  young  Llamas  is,  in  their  native  country,  considered 
a  great  delicacy,  and  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  fat  sheep  of 
Casrile.  In  Peru,  where  the  animals  are  found,  there  are 
public  shambles  for  the  sale  of  theii'  flesh. 
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Section  IX. — ^uaCiumana,  or  jFouC'|)>inbct)  Animals. 


THE  OURANG  OUTANG,  OR  CHIMPAN8EE. 

(Siinia  troglodytes.) 
Animals  of  the  Monkey  tribe  are  furnished  with  hands 
instead  of  paws ;  tlieii'  ears,  eyes,  eyelids,  lips,  and  breasts 
jesemble  those  of  the  human  species.  For  greater  facility 
of  description,  the  animals  of  this  extensive  tribe  are 
usually  arranged  in  the  three  divisione  of  Apes,  Baboons, 
and  Monkeys.  Apes  are  destitute  of  tails,  and  the  chief 
of  this  kind  is  the  Ourang  Outang,  or  Wild  Man  of  the 
Woods  ;  he  is  found  in  the  intenor  parts  of  Africa,  and 
Madagascar.  He  is  a  solitary  animal,  and  avoids  man- 
kind. The  largest  are  said  to  be  six  feet  high,  very  active. 
Strong,  and  intrepid,  capable  of  overcoming  the  strongest 
man:  they  are  likewise  exceedingly  swift,  and  cannot 
easily  be  taken  alive.  When  young,  however,  the  Ourang 
Outaiig  is  capable  of  being  tamed :  one  of  them,  shown  in 
London  some  years  ago,  was  taught  to  sit  at  table,  make 
use  of  a  spoon  or  fork  in  eating,  and  drink  wine  out  of  a 

flass.     It  was  mild  and  affectionate,  much  attached  to  ils 
Beper,  and  obedient  to  his  commands. 


THE  BARBARY  APE. 


The  animal  next  to  the  ourang  outang,  and  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  class,  is  the  Margot,  or  Barbary  Ape,  Cau- 
basson  relates  a  laughable  anecdote  of  one  of  these  ani- 
mals, which  he  brought  up  tame,  and  which  became  so 
attached  to  him  as  to  be  desirous  of  accompanying  him 
wherever  he  went:  when,  therefore,  he  had  to  perform 
divine  service,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  Bhutting  him 
up.  One  day,  however,  the  animal  escaped,  and  followed 
the  father  to  church,  where,  silently  mounting  on  the  top 
of  the  sounding-board,  above  the  pulpit,  lie  lay  perfectly 
quiet  till  the  sermon  began.  He  tnen  crept  to  the  edge, 
and  overlooking  the  preacher  imitated  his  gestures  in  so 
grotesque  a  manner,  that  the  whole  congi'Cgation  were 
unavoidably  excited  to  laughter.  Caubasson,  surprised  and 
displeased  at  this  iU-timed  levity,  reproved  his  auditors 
for  their  inattention ;  and  on  the  obvious  failure  of  bis 
reproof,  he,  in  the  warmth  of  zeal,  redoubled  his  actions 
and  his  vodferations.  These  the  Ape  so  exactly  imitated 
that  all  respect  for  their  pastor  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
scene  before  them,  and  they  burst  into  a  loud  and  con- 
tinued roar  of  laughter.  A  friend  of  the  preacher  at  length 
steppted  up  to  him,  and  on  pointing  out  the  cause  of  this 
improper  conduct,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he 
could  command  a  serious  countenance  while  he  ordered 
the  Ape  to  he  taken  away. 


THE   BABOON. 


THE  BABOON,     ( Cynocepkahs,) 

A  OBNTTB  of  Qiiatirumania,  trhicli  foriiiis  the  last  link  in 
the  chain  that  unites  the  SiniJEs  with  quadrupeds :  it 
comprises  a  lai^e,  fierce,  and  formidable  race  of  animals, 
■who,  though  they  in  a  slight  degree  partake  of  the  hu- 
man conformation,  as  seen  in  the  Ourang  Outang,  Sec,  are 
in  their  habits,  propensities,  and  dispositions  the  very  re- 
Terse  of  gentleness,  and  docility. 

Thia  creature  is  commonly  covered  with  black  hair,  a 
little  intermixed  with  yellow.  He  has  a  canine  face,  the 
lower  parts  of  which  are  of  a  bright  vermillion;  the  snout 
resembles  that  of  a  hog,  and  the  nails  are  flat,  but  sharp 
and  very  strong.  It  is  said  that  he  follows  goats  and 
sheep  in  order  to  drink  their  milk ;  he  partakes  of  hu- 
man dexleiity  in  getting  the  kernels  out  of  nuts,  and 
I  loves  to  be  covered  with  garments;  he  stands  upright, 
and  imitates  with  ease  many  human  actions.  The  cun- 
ning of  these  animals  is  well  exemplified  in  this  mode  of 
phmder.  They  form  long  lines,  extending  from  their  re- 
'treat  to  the  object  in  view,  and  then  pitch  the  produce  ot 
their  thett  from  hand  to  hand  till  it  is  secure.  Baboons 
differ  from  tlie  apes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  monkeys  on 
[  the  other,  by  having  ahorttails.  There  is  a lai^e  specimen 
t>  ui  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  known  as  "  Old  Peter." 


QUADRUPEDS, 


THE  PROBOSCIS.     THE  DIANA  MONKEY. 

{Nasalis  larrattts.)  [Vercopitheciis  Diana.) 

The  Prohoacis  Monkey  is  so  called  from  il«  long  pro- 
jecting and  disprapoi-tionate  nose;  it  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  isumd  of  Borneo,  where  it  lives  in  troops,  on  trees  in 
the  vicinity  of  it3  rivere.  It  is  of  a  savage  disposition. — 
The  Diana  Monkey  is  called  after  the  goddess  of  that 
name,  from  the  crescent  of  white  hair  which  ornaments  its 
brow.  It  is  vei7  playful,  and  one  of  the  most  graceful  of 
the  tribe ;  and  is  found  in  the  hottest  parts  of  Africa. 
Monkeys  are  less  in  stature,  but  more  numerous  than  the 
spes  and  baboons.  They  live  abnoet  entirely  In  trees. 
Their  natural  food  is  vegetable,  fruit  of  all  sorts,  com,  and 
even  grass ;  but  when  domesticated,  they  leam  to  eat 
almost  anything  that  is  served  un  our  tables. 

There  are  few  persons  that  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
various  mimicries  of  these  animals,  and  their  capricious 
feats  of  activity ;  anecdotes  of  this  kind  are  too  numerous 
for  selection;  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  by 
giving  the  following: — Captain  Sledman,  while  hunt- 
ing among  the  woods  of  Surinam  for  provisions,  says,  that 
he  shot  at  tivo  of  these  animals :  but  that  the  destruction  of 
one  of  them  was  attended  with  such  circum stances,  as 
to  ever  afterwards  deter  him  from  going  a  monkey  hunt- 
ing, "  Seeing  me  nearly  on  the  bauK  of  the  river,  in 
the  caaoe,"  says  he,  "  the  creature  made  a  halt  lh>iii 
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ekipping  after  bis  companions,  ami  being  perched  on  a. 
branch  that  overhang  tlie  water,  examined  me  with  the 
strongest  marks  of  curioaity ;  while  he  chattered  pro- 
digiously, and  kept  shaking  the  boug'hs  on  which  he 
rested,  with  incredible  strength  and  ag^iUty.  At  this  time 
I  laid  my  piece  to  my  shoulder  and  bronsht  him  down 
from  the  tree :  but  may  I  never  again  be  witness  to  such 
a  scene !  The  miserable  animal  was  not  dead,  but  mortally 
wounded,  I  seized  him  by  the  tail,  and  taking  him  in 
both  my  hands,  to  end  his  torment,  swung  him  i-ound, 
and  hit  his  head  gainst  the  side  of  the  canoe ;  but  the 
poor  creature  still  continued  to  live,  and  looked  at  me  in 
the  most  affecting  manner  that  can  be  conceived.  I  there- 
fore knew  no  other  means  of  ending  his  murder  than  to 
hold  him  under  water  till  he  was  dlowned :  but  even  in 
doing  this,  my  heart  sickened ;  for  his  little  dying  eyes 
still  continued  to  follow  me  with  seeming  reproach,  till 
their  light  gradually  forsook  them,  and  the  wretched 
animal  expired." 

The  manner  in  which  some  of  the  Monkey  tribe  cap- 
ture shell-fish,  is  remarkably  indicative  of  their  cunning 
and  ingenuity.  The  oysters  of  the  tropical  climates, 
being  larger  than  ours,  the  Monkeys,  when  they  reach 
the  Bea-siue,  pick  up  stones,  and  tJirust  thern  between  the 
opening  shells,  which  being  thus  prevented  from  closing, 
the  cunning  animals  eat  the  fish  at  their  ease.  In  order 
to  attract  crabs,  they  put  their  tails  before  the  holes  in 
which  they  have  taken  refuge;  and  when  the  creatures 
have  fastened  on  the  lure,  the  Monkeys  suddenly  with- 
draw their  tails,  and  thus  drag  their  prey  on  shore. 

The  Monkey  generally  brings  forth  one  at  a  time,  and 
sometimes  two.  They  are  rarely  found  to  breed  when 
brought  over  into  Europe ;  but  those  that  do,  exhibit  a 
very  striking  picture  of  parental  affection.  The  male  and 
female  are  never  tired  of  fondling  their  young  one.  They 
instmct  it  with  no  little  assiduity;  and  often  severely 
correct  it,  if  stubborn,  or  disinclined  to  profit  by  their 
example.  They  hand  it  from  one  to  the  other,  and  when 
the  male  has  done  showing  his  regard,  the  female  takes 
her  turn  in  tiie  work  of  affection. 


QUADRUPEDS. 


THE  CAPUCHIN  AND  SPIDER  MONKEYS 


Are  both  natives  of  South  America ;  they  live  in  large 
troops,  feeding  on  roots,  fruits,  aud  insects,  and  are  mnch 
more  gentle  than  those  of  the  old  world.  Of  the  Capuekia 
there  are  many  varieties,  differing  from  each  other  in 
colour  only ;  they  are  very  hvely,  active,  and  amusing, 
and  about  a  foot  long.  The  Spider  Monkey,  like  the 
Capuchin,  has  a  long  prehensile  tail,  which  it  usee  like  a 
fifth  hand,  and  even  employs  it  in  pi-eference  to  either  its 
hands  or  feet.  Nature  seems  by  this  addition  to  have 
more  than  recompensed  tbem  for  the  want  of  a  lliiimb, 
for  by  it,  when  ihey  are  unable  to  leap  from  one  tree  to 
another,  on  account  of  the  distance,  they  form  a  kind  of 
chain,  with  their  young  upon  thpir  hacks,  hanging  down 
by  each  other's  tails.  One  of  them  holding  the  branch 
above,  and  the  rest  swing  to  and  fro  like  a  pendulum, 
until  the  undermost  is  enabled  to  catch  hold ;  the  first 
then  lets  go  his  hold,  and  thus  comes  undermost  in 
his  turn;  in  this  way  they  can  travel  a  great  distance 
without  ever  touching  the  ground.  Curious  illustrations 
of  this  are  daily  seen  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  where 
there  arc  several  of  these  Monkeys. 


THE   OITISTITI  AND   MARIKINA    MONKEYS. 


THE  OUISTITI  AND  MARIKINA  MONKEYS. 


The  Opistiti,  or  Mahmozbt,  inliabits  the  Brazils,  and  is 
of  small  size>  not  measuring  more  than  seven  inches, 
though  his  tail  is  near  eleven  ;  he  weighs  about  si 
and,  like  others  of  his  species,  lives  entirely  on  v  ^ 
His  ^e  is  almost  naked,  of  a  swarthy  Sesh  colour,  with 
a  white  epot  above  the  nose  :  the  tail  i»  full  of  hair,  and 
annulaled  with  ash  colour  and  black  ringa  alternately ;  his 
oaUs  are  sharp,  and  his  fingers  like  those  of  a  sqaiirel. 

The  Marikixa  is  a  beautiful  little  animal,  not  above 
nine  inches  long,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Lion  Mon- 
key ;  his  hair  is  Ions,  soft,  and  glossy ;  his  head  is  round, 
hifl  &cebrown,  and  nis  ears  hid  under  the  long  baire  which 
surround  bis  face,  and  which  are  of  a  bright  red,  while 
those  on  his  body  and  tail  are  uf  beautiful  pale  yellow,  or 
gold  colour.  He  is  very  playful,  and  of  a  seemingly 
robust  temperament,  for  we  have  seen  one  which  lived 
five  or  sis  years  in  Paris,  without  any  other  particular 
care,  than  keeping  it  during  the  winter  in  a  chamber  in 
which  there  was  a  fire  every  day. 


QUADRUPEDS. 


THE  LEMUR  AND  THE  M0NG003 


(im 


igrifrons  and  Let. 


albifron,) 


May  be  considered  as  t)ie  connecting  link  betweea  the 
Monkeys  and  the  genuine  quadi'uped.  Tlieir  habits  are 
nocturnal,  whence  they  have  been  called  Lemurs,  or 
ghoBts,  They  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day  ia 
sleep,  rolled  uii  like  a  ball,  with  the  large  tail  passed  be- 
tween the  hind  legs,  and  twisted  ronnd  the  neck.  They 
live  in  troops,  more  or  less  numerous,  like  the  apes  and 
iDonkeya,  on  trees,  and  climb  with  great  quicknesB,  and 
leap  with  so  much  force,  as  frequently  to  rise  tea  feet  at 
a  single  bound.  They  feed  on  fruita,  roots,  &c.,  and  carry 
their  food  to  tlieir  mouth  with  their  bande,  like  the  apes ; 
their  voice,  when  not  alarmed,  is  a  quick  grunt.  Their 
nocturnal  and  unobtrusive  habits  may  probably  account 
in  some  degree  for  the  rarity  of  their  appearance. 
They  are  all  inhaliitants  of  Madagascar,  but  are 
widely  spread,  having  been  also  found  in  Bengal,  and 
other  parts  of  Hindostan,  in  Ceylon,  and  Java.  The 
above  speciniens  are  I'rom  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and 
are  the  White-fronted,  and  the  Black  and  White  Lemurs. 


INHABITANTS  OF  THE  AIR. 
^  1.     Raptores.     Diurnal  Birds  of  Prey, 


PHE  GOLDEN  EAGLE.     (  iqmla  chrymdos.) 
"  But  v!io  the  vnriaus  nations  ca.Q  declare. 
That  plough  with  busy  wing  the  peopled  air  ? 
Theae  cleave  the  crnmbling  bark  for  inEect  food. 
Those  dip  the  crooked  beak  in  kindred  blood  : 
Some  haunt  the  rusliy  moor,  the  lonely  woods ; 
Some  bathe  their  silver  plumage  in  the  floods  t 
Some  flj  to  man,  his  household  goda  implore, 
Aad  gather  round  his  liospitable  door. 
Wait  the  known  call,  and  find  protection  there 
From  all  the  lesser  tyrants  of  the  air. 
The  lawny  Eaf;le  seats  his  callow  brood 
High  on  the  cliff,  and  feasts  Lis  young  with  blood." 
I  Babbauld, 

The  Golden  Eagle  is  the  largest  and  the  most  powerful 
>f  all  those  birds  that  have  receiveil  the  nnme  of  Eagle. 
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It  weighs  above  twelve  pounds.  Its  length,  from  the 
point  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  about  three  feet 
nine  inches ;  the  breadth,  when  the  wings  are  extended,  is 
eight  spans.  The  beak  is  homy,  crooked,  and  very  strong. 
The  feathers  of  the  neck  are  of  a  rusty  colour,  and  the 
rest  nearly  black  with  lighter  spots.  The  feet  are  feathered 
down  to  the  claws,  which  have  a  wonderful  grasp ;  the 
leg  is  yellowish,  and  the  four  talons  are  crooked  and 
strong.  As  in  all  birds  of  prey,  the  female  is  the  larger, 
and  more  powerful. 

Eagles  are  remarkable  for  their  longevity,  and  their 
faculty  of  sustaining  a  long  abstinence  from  food.  Of  all 
birds  the  Eagle  flies  highest ;  and  from  thence  the  ancients 
have  given  it  the  epithet  of  the  bird  of  heaven, 

"  Bird  of  the  broad  and  sweeping  wing, 

Thy  home  is  high  in  heaven, 
Where  wide  the  storms  their  banners  fling, 

And  the  tempest's  clonds  are  driven. 
Thy  throne  is  on  the  mountain  top, 

Thy  fields  the  boundless  air  ; 
And  hoary  peaks,  that  proudly  prop 

The  skies,  thy  dwellings  are.*' 

This  formidable  bird  may  be  considered  among  its  own 
species  what  the  lion  is  among  quadrupeds ;  and  in  many 
respects  they  have  a  strong  similitude«to  each  other.  Soli- 
tary, like  the  lion,  he  keeps  the  wilds  to  himself  alone ; 
it  is  as  extraordinary  to  see  two  pairs  of  Eagles  in  the 
same  mountain,  as  two  lions  in  the  same  plain. 

The  Eagle  is  found  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
Germany,  and  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  car- 
nivorous, and,  when  unable  to  obtain  the  flesh  of  larger 
animals,  feeds  on  serpents  and  lizards.  The  story  of 
the  Eagle,  brought  to  the  ground  afl«r  a  severe  conflict 
with  a  cat,  which  it  had  seized  and  taken  up  into  the  air 
with  its  talons,  is  very  remarkable;  Mr.  Barlow,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact,  made  a  drawing  of  it, 
which  he  afterwards  engraved.  Two  instances  are  said 
u\  have  occurred  in  Scotland,  of  the  Eagle  having  flown 
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away  witii  infants  to  its  nest :  but  in  both  cases  it  is  added 
thai  the  children  were  recoTered,  without  being  mate- 
rially injured.  Thi§  bird  has  been  often  tamed,  but  in 
this  situation  it  still  preserves  an  innate  love  of  liberty. 
The  nest  of  the  Eagle  is  composed  of  strong  sticks,  covered 
with  ruehea,  and  generally  built  on  the  point  of  an  inac- 
cessible rock,  whence  it  darts  upon  its  prey  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning.  The  period  of  incubation  is  said 
to  be  thirty  days;  and  when  the  young  are  hatched,  both 
the  male  and  female  exert  all  their  industry  to  provide 
for  their  wants.  In  the  county  of  Kerry,  a  peasant  is 
said  once  to  have  formed  the  resolution  ol'  plundering  an 
Eagle's  nest,  built  upon  a  small  island  in  the  beautiful 
lake  of  Killamey,  He  accordingly  swam  to  the  island 
while  the  parents  were  away  ;  and,  after  robbing  the  nest 
of  the  young,  was  preparing  to  swim  back,  with  the 
Eaglets  tied  in  a  string;  but  while  he  was  yet  up  to  the 
chin  in  the  water,  the  old  Eagles  returned,  and,  missing 
their  family,  fell  upon  the  invader  with  such  fury,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  Ids  resistance,  they  dispatched  him  with  their 
beaks  and  talons. 


THE  WHITE-HEADED  EAGLE. 
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THE  WHITE-HEADED,  OR  BALD  EAGLE. 

{HaliiEtua  leucocepkalas.) 

This  bird  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  seven  feet  broad, 
measuring  to  the  tips  of  the  extended  wings.  The  bill  re- 
sembtcfl  that  of  the  golden  e^le,  and  from  the  chin  hasg 

'  BOme  Bmall  hairy  feathers  like  a  beard.  As  it  is  found 
alike  in  the  fri^d  and  the  torrid  zone,  it  is  provided  for  en- 
during rapid  changes  of  temperament,  and  its  whole  body 
is  clotned  under  the  feathers  with  a  kind  of  down,  white  and 
toft  like  thai  of  the  swan.  This  bird  builds  its  nest  on 
Kme  romantic  cliff  by  the  sea-ehore,  or  on  the  bank  of 
Bome  river  or  lake,  and  feeds  almost  entirely  upon  fish. 

It  is  generally  regarded  by  the  Anglo-Americans  with 
peculiar  respect,  as  the  cliosen  emblem  of  their  native 
k,nd.  The  great  cataract  of  Niagara  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  its  favourite  places  of  resort,  not  merely  as  a  fishing 
station,  where  it  is  enabled  to  satiate  its  hunger  upon  its 

.  most  congenial  food,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  four-footed  beasts,  which,  unwarily  venturing 


into  the  stream  above,  are  borne  away  by  the  torrent,  and 

precipitated  down  those  tremendous  fUlls. 

"  High  o'er  the  watery  uproar  rilent  seen, 
Sailing  aeilatc  iii  majesty  serene, 
Now  'midst  the  pillar'd  spray  enblimely  lost, 
And  aow  emerging,  down  the  rapids  toss'd. 
Glides  ttie  Batd  £agle,  gazing  cnlm  and  slow 
O'er  all  the  horrors  of  the  scene  below  i 
Intent  alone  to  sate  himself  with  blood. 
From  the  torn  victima  of  the  raging  fiood." 

The  number  of  birds  of  prey  of  various  kinda,  which 
assemble  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  to  glut  themselves  upon 
the  banquet  thus  provided  for  them,  is  said  to  bo  incredi- 
bly great,  but  they  are  all  compelled  to  give  place  to  the 
E^fe  when  he  deigns  to  feed  on  dead  animals;  and  the 
crow  and  the  vulture  submit  withont  a  struggle  to  the 
exercise  of  that  tyranny,  which  they  know  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  resist.  "  We  have  ourselves,"  says  Wilson,  "  seen 
the  Bald  E^le,  while  seated  on  the  dead  carcase  of  a 
horse,  keep  a  whole  flock  of  vidtures  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, until  he  had  fully  sated  hie  own  appetite : "  and  he 
adds  another  instance,  in  which  many  thousands  of  tree 
squirrels  having  been  drowned,  in  one  of  their  migrations, 
in  attempting  to  pass  the  Ohio,  and  having  furnished  for 
some  length  of  time  a  ricli  banquet  to  the  vultures,  the 
sudden  appearance  among  them  of  the  Bald  Eagle  at  once 

Sut  a  stop  to  their  festivities,  and  drove  them  to  a  distance 
'om  their  prey,  of  which  the  £agle  kept  sole  possession 
for  several  auccessive  days. 

These  Eagles  sometimes  hunt  in  pairs  in  a  manner 
which  shows  their  great  sagacity.  Aware  that  water- 
fowl have  the  power  of  eluding  their  grasp  by  diving, 
they  hover  at  a  distance  from  each  other  over  their  prey. 
One  of  them  then  darts  towards  it  with  great  swiftness, 
but  the  water-fowl  easily  avoids  the  first  attack  by  diving. 
The  pursuer  then  rises  into  the  air  and  his  mate  resumes 
the  attack  just  as  the  fowl  is  emerging  to  breathe,  and 
compsis  it  to  plunge  again.  The  Eagles  continue  alter- 
nately to  proceed  in  this  manner  till  their  victim  is  so  ex- 
hausted that  it  falls  an  easy  prey. 


!   II1.ACK    EAQLE. 


THE  BLACK  EAGLE. 

SoHB  ornithologiBta  suppose  this  to  be  merely  the  golden 
eagle  in  its  young  state,  but  others  make  it  a  distinct  epc- 
cies.  It  is  about  twice  as  lai^e  as  the  raven.  The  parts 
about  the  beak  and  the  eye  are  bare  of  feathers,  and  some- 
what reddish ;  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  black ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  back,  between  the  shoulders,  there  is  a  large 
white  spot,  dashed  with  red ;  a  black  streak  sweeps  along 
the  featners,  and  is  followed  by  a  white  one;  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  wing,  to  the  tip,  is  of  a  dark  ash-eolour. 
Tfiis  bird  has  beautiful  bazel  eyes,  full  of  a  '  '  ' 


e  feathered  down  a  little  below  the  tai'sal  joint,  the 
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naked  part  being  red ;  his  talons  are  very  long.  He  is 
found  in  France,  Germany,  Poland,  and  delights  in 
Alpine  mountains,  where  he  makes  the  vales  and  woods 
resound  with  his  incessant  screamings  when  in  search  of 
prey. 

The  Abbe  Spallanzani  had  an  eagle  of  this  species,  so 
powerful  as  to  be  able  to  kill  dogs  that  were  much  larger 
than  itself.  When  a  dog  was  placed  before  it,  the  bird 
would  ruffle  up  the  feathers  on  its  head  and  neck,  cast  a 
dreadful  look  at  its  victim,  take  a  short  flight,  and  imme- 
diately alight  on  its  back.  It  held  the  head  firmly  with 
one  foot,  and  thus  secured  the  dog  from  biting,  and  with 
the  other  grasped  one  of  his  flanks,  at  the  satfie  time 
driving  its  talons  into  the  body ;  and  in  this  attitude  it 
continued,  till  the  dog  expired  with  fruitless  outcries  and 
efforts. 

The  eyes  of  Eagles  are  celebrated  for  their  brilliancy 
and  strength,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  popular  opinion 
that  they  can  gaze  on  the  sun  without  shrinking ;  though 
this,  from  the  overhanging  eyebrow  of  the  Eagle,  would 
be  an  extremely  difficult  feat  for  the  bird  to  perform. 
The  eyes  of  all  birds  are  curiously  constructed,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  see  both  distant  objects  and  near  ones  with 
equal  facihty;  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  frimished 
with  a  membrane  placed  near  the  edge  of  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  eye,  by  which  it  can  be  moved  at  pleasure. 
The  orbit  of  the  eye  is  formed  of  about  twelve  or  six- 
teen bony  plates,  which  slide  over  each  other  when  neces- 
sary. Birds  are  also  furnished  with  an  additional  eyelid* 
of  extremely  thin  texture,  with  which  they  occasionally 
appear  to  shade  their  eyes. 


THE   CONDOR. 
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THE  CONDOR.     [Vullur  Gnjph 


This  bird  measures  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  its  win^, 
when  expanded,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet.  Its  bill  and 
talons  are  exceedingly  large  and  strong;  and  its  courage 
is  equal  to  its  Btrenglh.  The  throat  is  naked,  and  of  a. 
red  colour.  The  upper  parts  in  some  individuals  (for  they 
differ  greatly  in  colour)  are  variegated  with  black,  grey, 
and  while;  and  the  body  is  scarlet.  Round  the  neck  it 
has  a  white  ruff  of  loose  hairy  feathers.  Tbe  feathers  on 
the  back  are  generally  quite  black,  and  perfectly  bright. 
These  eDoruious  birds,  which  are  infaabitants  of  South 
America,  breed  among  tbe  highest  and  most  inaccea- 
Hble  rocks.  The  female  makes  no  nest,  but  lays  two 
white  eggs,  somewhat  bif^er  than  those  of  a  turkey,  on 
the  bare  rock.  Some  writers  have  affirmed  that  a  Condor 
can  carry  off  a  sheep  in  its  claws,  and  others,  that  it  has 
carried  off  children  in  the  same  manner ;  but  these  tales 
are  manifestly  absurd,  as  the  Condor's  feet  and  talons  are 
not  fitted  for  carrying  any  great  weight.     Both  the  talons 
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and  the  bill  are  indeed  of  extraordinary  strength,  but  they 
are  intended  for  tearing  objects  to  pieces;  and  conse^ 
quemly  we  find  that  ibe  Condor  feeds  chiefly  on  dead  or 
dying  cattle,  or  horaes,  which  he  tears  to  piecea,  and  de- 
vours where  they  lie.  When  the  Condor  ig  gorged,  the 
hunters  uttacb  him,  but  his  strensth  aod  fierceness  arc  so 
great,  that  one  of  Sir  Francis  Head's  companions,  who 
attempted  to  seize  a  got^ed  Condor,  said  he  never  had 
"  Buch  a  battle  in  his  life;"  though  he  had  been  a  Corn- 
ish miner,  and  was  reckoned  an  excellent  wrestler  in  his 
own  country. 


THE  VULTURE.  (Vullw  Papa.) 
Tbb  first  rank  in  the  description  of  birds  has  been  given 
to  the  eagle,  not  on  account  of  its  size,  but  because  it  b 
nobler  in  its  habits  and  more  delicate  in  its  appetites. 
But  it  belongs  to  the  falcon  tribe,  and  should  be  placed 
afier  the  Vuhures.  The  eagle,  unless  pressed  by  famine, 
will  not  stoop  to  carrion  ;  and  only  devours  what  be  has 
earned  by  his  own  pursuit.  The  Vulture,  on  the  contrary, 
is  dbgustingly  voracious;  and  seldom  attacks  living  ani- 
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be  supplied  with  dead.  The  eagle  meets 
and  singly  opposes  hia  enemy;  the  Vulture,  if  it  expects 
resistance,  calls  in  the  aid  of  its  kind,  and  overpowers  its 
prey  by  combination.  Putrefection,  instead  of  deterring, 
only  serves  to  allure  it.  The  Vulture  seems  among  birds 
what  the  jackal  and  hycena  are  among  quadrupeds,  who 
prey  upon  carcases,  and  root  up  the  dead. 

Vultures  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  eagles 
by  the  nakedness  of  their  heads  and  necks,  which  are 
without  feathers,  and  only  covered  with  a  very  slight 
down,  or  a  few  scattered  hairs ;  their  eyes  are  more  promi- 
nent; those  of  the  eagle  being  buried  more  in  the  socket, 
and  shaded  by  an  overhanging  eyebrow.  Their  claws 
are  shorter  and  leas  hooked.  The  inside  of  the  wing  is 
covered  with  a  thick  down,  which  is  different  in  them 
from  all  other  birds  of  prey.  Their  altitude  is  not  so  up- 
right as  that  of  the  eagle,  and  their  flight  is  more  difficult 
and  heavy. 

In  this  description  we  may  include  the  Golden,  the  Ash- 
coloured,  and  tne  Brown  Vulture,  which  are  inhabitants 
of  Europe;  the  Spotted  and  the  Black  Vulture  of  Egypt; 
the  Bearded  Vulture,  the  Brazilian  Vulture,  and  the 
King  of  the  Vidtures,  of  South  America.  They  all 
agree  in  their  nature,  being  equally  indolent,  rapacious, 
and  unclean.  The  Condor  al<<o  belongs  to  the  Vulture 
tribe.  The  King  of  the  Vultures  is  the  species  repre- 
sented in  the  plate.  The  head  and  neck  of  this  bird  are 
without  feathei-s ;  the  body  above,  reddish  buff,  beneath, 
yellowish  white ;  quills  greenish  black ;  tail  black ;  craw 
pendulous,  and  orange- coloured.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
turkey ;  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  odd  formation 
of  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck;  this  skin,  which  is  of 
an  orange  colour,  arises  from  the  base  of  the  bill,  whence 
it  stretches  on  each  side  to  the  head ;  the  eyes  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  red  skin,  and  the  ins  has  the  colour  and 
lustre  of  pearl.  Upon  the  naked  part  of  the  neck  is  a 
collar  formed  by  soft  longish  feathers.  Into  this  collar 
the  bird  sometimes  withdraws  its  whole  neck,  and  some- 
times a  part  of  its  head,  so  that  it  looks  aa  if  it  had 
hidden  its  neck  in  its  body. 


THE  BUZZARD,     (foiro  Buleo.) 

"  The  noble  Buzzard  evc^r  pleased  me  best ; 
Of  smalt  renown,  'tis  true  i  for,  not  to  lie, 
'We  call  liim  bat  a  Hawk  by  courtesy." 

HiKD  AVU  TaHTHEK. 

Thi3  is  a  rapaciouB  bird,  of  the  lonp-winged  hawk  kind, 
and  the  most  common  of  all  ia  England.  It  is  of  a 
eluggifih  indolent  nature,  often  remaining  perched  on  the 
same  bough  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  as  if,  indiffer- 
ent either  to  the  alluremeiils  of  food  or  of  pleasure,  it 
were  doomed,  like  eome  of  the  haman  species,  to  pass  its 
allotted  span  of  life  in  passive  contemplation.  It  feeds  on 
mice,  rabbits,  frogs,  and  often  on  all  sorts  of  carrion. 
Too  idle  to  build  itself  a  nest,  it  generally  seizes  upon 
the  old  habilation  of  a  crow,  which  it  lines  afresh  with 
u-ool  and  other  soft  materials.  In  general  this  bird,  whose 
colour  varies  considerably,  ia  brown,  varied  with  yellow 
^>ecks ;  at  a  certain  age  lis  head  becomes  entirely  grey. 
The  female  generally  lays  two  or  three  eggs,  whicn  are 
inoetly  white,  though  sometimes  spotted  with  yellow. 
Its  length  is  usually  twenty-two  inches,  and  its  breadth 
upwards  of  fifty. 

The  following  anecdote  related  by  Buffon,  will  show 
that  the  Buzzard  may  be  so  far  tamed  as  to  be  rendered  a 
faithful  domestic.    A  Buzzard  which  had  been  caught  in 
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a  snare,  was  brought  to  a  gentleman,  who  undertook  to 
tame  it    It  was  at  first  wild  and  ferocious,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  depriving  it  of  food  and  constraining  it  to  come 
and  eat   out  of  his  hand.     By  pursuing  this  plan,  he 
brought  it  to  be  very  familiar ;  and,  after  having  shut  it 
up  about  six  weeks^  he  began  to  allow  it  a  little  liberty, 
taking  the  precaution,  however,  to  tie  both  pinions  of  its 
wings.    In  this  condition  it  walked  out  into  his  garden, 
and  returned  when  called  to  be  fed;  afler  some  time, 
thinking  he  might  trust  to  its  fidelity,  he  removed  the 
ligatures,  and  fastened  a  small  bell  above  its  talon,  and 
a£o  attached  to  its  breast  a  bit  of  copper  with  his  name 
engraved  on  it.     He  then  gave  it  entire  liberty,  which  it 
soon  abused ;  for  it  took  wing  and  flew  into  the  forest  of 
Belesme.    The  bird  was  given  up  for  lost;  but  four  hours 
afterwards,  it  rushed  into  the  gentleman's  hall,  pursued 
by  five  other  Buzzards,  which  had  constrained  it  to  seek 
its  former  asylum.    After  this  adventure  it  preserved  its 
fidelity,  coming  every  night  to  sleep  under  the  window. 
It  soon  became  familiar,  attended  constantly  at  dinner, 
sat  on  a  comer  of  the  table,  and  often  caressed  its  master 
with  its  head  and  bill,  emitting  a  weak,  sharp  cry,  which, 
however,  it  sometimes  softened.     It  had  a  singular  pro- 
pensity of  seizing  from  the  head  and  flying  away  with  the 
red  caps  of  the  peasants ;  and  so  alert  was  it  in  whipping 
them  ofi*,  that  they  found  their  heads  bare  without  know- 
ing what  was  become  of  their  caps :  it  even  treated  the 
wigs  of  the  old  men  in  the  same  way,  hiding  its  booty  in 
the  tallest  trees. 

Wilson  says  that  one  he  shot  in  the  wing  lived  with 
him  several  weeks ;  but  refused  to  eat.  It  amused  itself 
by  hoppuig  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and 
sitting  for  hours  at  the  window,  looking  down  on  the  pas- 
sengers below.  At  first,  he  put  himself  in  an  attitude  of 
defence  when  approached ;  but  after  some  time  became 
quite  familiar,  permitting  himself  to  be  handled.  Though 
he  lived  so  long  without  food,  his  stomach  was  found  on 
dissection  to  be  enveloped  in  solid  fat  of  nearly  an  inch  in 
thickness. 


THE  HONEY-BUZZARD.     (Falco-pivorus,  Penn.) 

This  Buzzard  feeds  upon  boney  and  upon  the  larvat 
of  bees  and  waspa.  It  is  also  said  to  eat  lizards,  frogs, 
and  snails.  Buffon  says  that  in  winter,  when  tat,  it  is 
good  eating,  a  very  rare  circumBtance  with  birds  of  this 
genus.  It  seldom  flies  excepting  from  one  hush  to 
another ;  but  when  on  the  ground  it  runs  with  great  ra- 
pidity, like  a  domestic  fowl. 

Willoughby  observes,  that  it  builds  its  nest  with 
twigs,  on  which  it  lays  wool  to  receive  its  eggs.  He  saw 
one  that  took  posseesion  of  an  old  kite's  nest  to  breed  in, 
and  that  fed  its  young  with  the  nymphte  of  wasps,  for  in 
the  nest  were  found  the  combs  of  wasps'  nests,  and  in  the 
stomachs  of  the  young  fragments  of  wasp-maggots.  In 
the  nest  were  two  young  ones,  covered  with  white  down, 
spotted  with  black.  In  the  crop  of  one  of  them  were 
two  lizards  entire,  with  their  heads  lying  towards  the 
mouth,  as  if  they  sought  to  creep  out. 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  could  we  discover  the 
manner  in  which  this  bird  conducts  its  attack  on  a  wasps' 
nest.  The  close  feathering  round  the  base  of  the  bill  is, 
no  doubt,  a  protection  against  the  stings  of  the  insects 
which  they  attack. 


THE   GOSHAWK. 


I     THE  GOSHAWK     {Falco,  or  Astur  pahmbarius) 

^  Breeds  in  lofty  trees  in  Scotland,  and  destroys  a  great 
quantity  of  small  game,  which  he  seizes  with  his  sharp 
and  crooked  talons,  and  carries  to  his  nest.  He  is  of  the 
lalcon  tribe ;  and  somewhat  larger  than  the  commun  biiz- 
tard,  hia  bill  is  blue,  and  he  has  a  white  stripe  over  each 

L  eye,  and  also  a  large  white  spot  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

w  'the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  deep  brown  ;  the 

I  breast  and  belly  white,  transversely  streaked  with   bkck ; 

'  and  the  legs  yellow.  Buffon,  who  brought  up  two  young 
Goshaws,  a  male  and  a  female,  makes  the  following  ob- 
eervations:  "The  Goshawk,  before  it  has  shed  its  feathers, 
that  is  in  the  first  year,  is  marked  on  the  breast  and  belly 
with  longitudinal  brown  spots  ;  but  after  it  has  had  two 
moultings  they  disappear,  and  their  place  is  occupied  by 
transverse  bars,  which  continue  during  the  rest  of  its 
life."  He  further  observes,  "  that  though  the  male  was 
much  smaller  than  the  female,  it  was  fiercer  and  more 
vicious."  The  Goshawk  is  found  in  France  and  Ger- 
many ;  it  is  not  very  common  in  England,  but  is  more 
BO  in  Scotland,  In  former  times,  the  custom  of  carrying 
B  Hawk  or  Falcon  on  the  hand  was  confined  to  men  of 
high  distinction ;  so  that  it  was  a  saying  amon^  the 
M^ish,  "  Yon  may  know  a  gentleman  by  his  Hawk, 
horse,  and  greyhound."  Even  the  ladies  in  those  times 
were  partakers  of  this  gallant  sport,  and  have  been  repre- 
sented in  pictures  with  U^wks  on  their  hands.  At  pre- 
sent, hawking  is  almost  entirely  laid  aside  in  this  country. 
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SB  the  expense  which  attended  it  being  very  considerable, 
confined  it  to  princee  and  men  of  the  highest  rank.  In 
the  time  of  Jamea  the  First,  Sir  Thomas  Monson  is  said 
to  liave  given  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  cast  of  Hawks. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  it  was  made  felony  to 
steal  a  Hawk ;  to  take  its  eggs,  even  in  a  person's  own 
grounds,  was  punishable  with  impriBonment  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  together  with  a  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure. 
Such  was  the  delight  our  ancestors  took  in  this  royal 
sport,  and  such  were  the  means  by  which  they  endea- 
voured to  secure  it.  The  Falcons,  or  Hawks,  chiefly  used 
in  these  kingdoms,  were  the  Goshawk,  the  Falcon,  the 
Peregrine  Falcon,  Iceland  Falcon,  and  the  Ger  Falcon. 
The  game  usually  pursued  were  cranes,  wild  geese,  phea- 
sants, and  partridges.  The  Duke  of  St.  Albans  is  still 
hereditarv  f^rand  falconer  of  England  but  the  office  is 
no   no  dp  e  Duke  son  amu    men 


THE  8PARR0WHAWK.     {Fakomsus.J 
The  Sparrowhawkisabold-spiritedbird,  the  length  of  the 
male  is  twelve  inches,  that  of  the  female  fifteen;  the  beak 
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I  Bhort,  crooked,  and  of  a  bluisli  iint,  but  very  black 

'  towards  the  tip;  the  toDgue  black,  and  a  little  cleft;  the 

I   OTce  of  a  middling  size.     The  crown  of  the  head  is  of  a 

'   d&rk  brown :  above  the  eyes,  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 

head,  there  are  Bomelimea  white  feathers;  the  roots  of  the 

feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  are  white ;  the  rest  of  the 

upper  side,  back,  shoulders,  wings,  and  neck,  of  a  dark 

browD.      The   wings,   when    closed,    scarcely   reach    to 

the  middle  of  the  tail ;  the  thighs  are  strong  and  fleshy, 

I  the  1^  long,  slender,  and  yellow;  the  toes  also  long,  and 

tite  talons  bm.ck.     The  female,  which  is,  as  in  other  birds 

I    of  prey,  much  larger  than  the  male,  lays  about  five  eggs. 

Spotted  near  tlie  blunt  end  with  blood-red  specks.     When 

wild,  they  feed  only  upon  birds,  and  possess  a  boldness 

,  and  courage  above  their  size;  but  in  a  domestic  state 

'   they  do  not  refuse  raw  flesh  and  mice.      They  can  he 

made  obedient  and  docile,  and  readily  trained  to  hunt 

quails  and  partridges, 


THE  KITE.     {Falco  Milvus.) 

This  bird,  though  it  belongs  to  the  falcon  tribe,  is  called 
ignoble,  because  it  is  never  used  in  hawking.  It  is  easily 
distinguished 'from  all  the  other  birds  of  prey  by  its  forked 
tail,  and  the  slow  and  circular  eddies  it  describes  in  the 
air,  whenever  it  spies  from  the  regions  of  the  clouds  a 
young  duck  or  a  chicken  which  has  strayed  too  isr 
from  the  brood.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  Kit«,  potinc- 
mg  on  it  with  the  rapidity  of  a  dart,  seizes  it  in  its  talons, 
and  cai-ries  it  oiF  to  its  nest.  It  is,  however,  a  great 
coward,  and  if  the  hen  flics  at  it,  which  she  always  does 
if  she  sees  it,  it  will  drop  the  chicken  and  fly  off.  It  is 
larger  than  the  common  buzzard ;  and  though  it  weighs 
somewhat  less  than  three  pounds,  the  extent  of  its  wines 
if  more  than  five  feet.  The  head  and  back  are  of  a  pale 
ash-colour,  varied  with  longitudinal  lines  across  the  shafb 
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of  the  feathers ;  the  neck  is  reddish;  the  lesser  rows  of 
tlie  wing  feathera  are  party-coloured,  of  black,  red,  and 
white  ;  the  feathers  covering  the  inside  of  the  wings  are 
red,  with  black  spsts  in  the  middle.  The  eyes  are  Tai^e, 
the  legs  and  feel  yellow,  the  talons  black.  It  is  a 
handsome  bird,  and  Beema  almost  always  on  the  wing. 
It  rests  itself  on  the  air,  and  does  not  appear  to  make  the 
smalieHt  eifort  in  flying,  but  ratlier  to  glide  along  with  ihe 
gentlest  breeze. 


THE  FALCON. 


The  Falcon  is  a  predaceoits  bird,  of  which  there  are 
several  species.  Of  these  the  Gerfalcon  is  the  largest, 
snd  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe ;  and,  next 
tu  the  eagle,  is  the  most  formidable,  active,  and  intrepid 
of  all  voracious  birds,  and  the  moat  esteemed  for  falconry. 
The  bill  is  crooked  and  yellow;  the  irides  of  the  eye 
dusky ;  and  the  whole  jilumage  of  a  whitish  hue,  marked 
with  d^rk  lines  on  the  breast,  and  dusky  spots  on  the 
back. 

The  Peregrine  Falcon,  which  is  the  most  common  kind, 
8  as  large  as  the  moor  buzzard.  The  hill  is  blue  at  xha 
base,  and  black  at  the  point ;  the  head,  back,  scapulars, 
and  coverlB  of  the  wings  are  barred  with  deep  black  and 
blue;  the  throat,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  are 
white,  tinged  with   yellow ;    ilie  bottom  of  the  breast. 
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belly,  and  thighs  are  of  ft  greyish  white ;  and  the  tail  is 
black  s.ud  Itue.  Wilson  enumerales  no  le«s  than  ten 
varieties,  dependent  chiefly  upon  age,  sex,  and  country. 
It  is  found,  more  or  less  abundantly,  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe,  principally  in  the  mountain  districts  in 
North  and  South  America,  and  in  New  Holland,  dwell- 
ing in  the  clefts  of  rocka,  especially  such  as  are  exposed 
to  the  mid-day  sun.  It  breeds  upon  the  cliffs  in  scTeral 
parts  of  England,  but  appears  to  be  more  common  in 
Scotland  and  Wales.  Its  food  consists  principally  of 
small  birds ;  but  it  scruples  not  to  attack  the  larger  spe- 
cies, and  sometimes  gives  battle  even  to  the  kite.  Talcons 
rarely  take  their  prey  upon  the  ground,  like  the  more 
ignoble  birds  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong;  but 
pounce  upon  it  from  aloft,  in  a  directly  perpendicular  de- 
scent as  it  flies  through  the  air,  bear  it  downwai-ds  by  the 
united  impulse  of  tlie  strength  and  rapidity  of  their 
attack,  and  sticking  their  talons  into  its  flesh,  carry  it  off 
in  triumph  to  the  place  of  their  retreat.  Like  most  pre- 
datory animals,  they  are  stimulated  to  action  by  the  jires- 
sure  of  hunger  alone,  and  remain  inactive  and  almost 
motionless  while  the  process  of  digestion  is  going  on, 
until  the  renewed  cravings  of  their  appetite  stimulate 
them  to  further  eiertion.  In  different  stages  of  its  growth, 
the  Peregrine  Falcon  has  been  known  by  various  English 
names.  Its  proper  appellation  among  falconers  is  the 
Blight  Falcon,  the  term  Falcon  Gentle  being  equally  ap- 
plioable  to  all  the  species  when  rendered  manageable.  In 
the  immature  state,  this  Falcon  is  also  called  a  Red  Hawk, 
from  the  prevailing  colour  of  its  plumage.  The  male  is 
called  a  Tiercel,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  female,  which, 
in  the  Falcon  tribe,  is  commonly  one-third  larger  than 
the  male. 

In  China  there  is  said  to  be  a  variety,  which  is  mottled 
with  brown  and  yellow,  and  used  by  the  emperor  of  China 
in  bis  sporting  excursions,  when  he  is  usually  attended  by 
his  great  falconer,  and  a  thousand  of  inferior  rank.  Every 
bird  has  a  silver  plate  fastened  to  its  foot,  witli  the  name 
of  the  falconer  wno  has  the  charge  of  it,  that,  in  case  it 
"Unuld  be  lost,  it  may  be  restored  to  the  proper  person ; 
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but  if  it  should  not  be  fotind,  the  name  is  delivered  to 
another  officer,  callal  the  guardian  <if  lost  birds,  who,  to 
make  his  situation  kno^n,  erects  his  standard  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  the  arm^  of  hunters. 

In  Syria,  there  is  a  Tariety  of  the  Gfintle  Falcon,  which 
the  inhabitants  call  Shaheen,  and  which  is  of  so  fierce  and 
courteous  a  disposition,  that  it  TviU  attack  any  bird, 
however  lai^e  or  powerful,  which  presents  itself.  "  Were 
there  not,"  says  Dr.  Russel,  in  his  Account  of  Aleppo, 
"  several  gentlemen  now  in  England  to  bear  witness  to 
the  fact,  I  should  hardly  venture  to  assert  that,  with  this 
bird,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  the  inhabitants 
SDUietimes  take  large  eagles.  This  Hawk  was  in  former 
times  taught  to  seize  the  eagle  under  the  pinion,  anil 
thus  depriving  him  of  the  use  of  one  wing,  both  birds 
fell  to  the  ground  togetlier ;  but  the  present  mode  is  to 
teach  the  Hawk  to  fix  on  the  back,  between  the  wings, 
which  has  the  same  efiect,  only  that  as  the  bird  tumbles 
down  moi'e  slowly,  the  falconer  has  more  time  to  come  to 
his  Hawk's  assistance ;  but  in  either  case,  if  he  he  not  very 
expeditious,  the  Falcon  is  inevitably  destroyed.  I  never 
Baw  the  Shaheen  fly  at  eagles,  that  sport  having  been 
disused  before  my  time ;  but  I  have  otten  seen  him  take 
herons  and  storks.  The  Hawk,  when  thrown  ofl^,  flies 
for  some  time  in  a  horizontal  line,  not  sis  feet  from  the 
ground;  tijen  mounting  perpendicularly,  with  astonishing 
■wiflness,  he  seizes  his  prey  under  the  wing,  and  both 
together  come  tumbling  to  the  ground," 
I  -  Audubon  states,  that  he  has  seen  this  bird  come  at  the 
I  iieport  of  a  gun,  and  carry  off  a  teal,  not  thirty  paces  dis- 
[  tant  irom  the  sportsman  whii  had  killed  it,  with  a  daring 
'  assurance  as  surprising  as  unexpected;  and  adds,  that 
I    this  conduct  is  a  notorious  characteristic  of  the  species. 
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THE  MERLIN    (Fako  <BsaloH] 

Is  tbe  least  of  (he  Falcon  tribe,  and,  &s  its  name  im- 
plie§,  is  not  very  different  in  size  from  the  blackbird  ;  the 
word  Merlin  signifying  in  French  a  small  merle,  or  black- 
bird. Though  small,  the  Merlin  ia  not  inferior  la  cou- 
rage to  any  of  the  other  hawks ;  it  is  noted  for  its  boldness 
snd  spirit,  olien  attacking  and  killing  at  one  stroke  a  full- 
grown  partridge  or  a  quail;  but  it  differs  from  the  Falcons 
and  all  the  other  rapacious  kinds,  in  the  male  and  female 
being  of  equal  size.  The  back  of  this  bird  is  party- 
coloured,  of  dark  blue  and  brown ;  the  qui!  I -feathers  of 
the  wings  black,  with  rusty  spots ;  the  tail  is  about  five 
inches  long,  of  a  dark  brown  or  blackish  colour,  with 
tranSTerse  white  bars :  the  breast  is  of  a  yellowish  white, 
with  streaks  of  rusty  brown  pointing  downwards;  the 
legs  are  long,  slender,  and  yellow ;  the  talons  black.  The 
head  is  encircled  with  a  row  of  yellowish  feathers,  not 
unlike  a  coronet.  In  the  male  the  feathers  on  the  rump, 
next  the  tail,  are  bluer;  a  mark  by  which  the  falconers 
easily  discern  the  sex  of  the  bird.  The  Merlin  does  not 
breed  here,  but  visits  us   in  October :  it  flies   low,  and 


THE   HEN   HARKIER,  IHO 

with  great  celerity  and  ease.     In  the  days  of  falconry,  the 
Merlin  waa  considered  tbe  lady's  hawk. 
"  In  ancient  daya^in  ancient  days. 

When  ladies  took  a  strange  delight 
In  tianrks  and  hounds  and  sporting  ways, 

A.  Merlin  was  a  pleasant  sight. 
'T  was  gentle  when,  in  trappings  gay, 

Upon  its  lady's  wrist  it  stood  ; 
Till  its  hood  vras  raised  and  it  saw  its  prey. 
When  its  eyo  betrayed  the  bird  of  blood." 


THE  HEN"  HARRIER  {Circus  cyaneus) 
Is  Been  about  forests,  heaths,  and  other  retired  places, 
n  the  neighbourhood  of  marshy  grounds,  where 
it  destroys  vast  numbers  of  snipes,  woodcocks,  and  wild 
ducks.  It  is  about  seventeen  inches  long,  and  three  feet 
wide ;  its  bill  is  black,  and  cere  yellow.  The  upper  part 
of  its  body  is  of  a  bluish  grey;  and  the  back  of  the  head, 
breast  belly,  and  tliighs  are  white.  The  legs  are  long, 
slender,  and  yellow  ;  and  the  claws  black. 


THE  OSPREY,  OR  FISHING  HAWK. 

{Falco,  or  Pandion  Haliietui.  ) 
"  True  to  the  BsaHOE,  o'er  our  sea-beat  shore, 
The  Bailing  OBprej  high  is  eeen  to  soar 
With  broad  unmoviag  wing  ;  and  circling  alon, 
Marks  eocli  loose  straggler  in  the  deep  below  ; 
Sweeps  down  like  lightning,  plunges  with  a.  roar, 
And  bears  his  struggling  victim  to  the  shore." 
This  bird  is  always  found  on  the  sea-shore,  or  near  rivers 
or  lakes,  as  it  feeds  entirely  on  fish.     It  is  common  in 
Great  Britain,  and  also  in  America,  where  lar^e  colonies 
of  it  are  found,  the  birds  living  together  like  rooks. 
"  When  looking  out  for  its  prey,'    says  Dr.  Richardson, 
"  it  sails  with  great  care  and  el^:ance,  in  undulating  and 
curved  lines,  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  water, 
till  it  perceives  its  prey,  when  it  pounces  down  upon  it. 
It  seizes  the  fish  with  its  claws,  sometimes  scarcely  ap- 
pearing to  dip  its  feet  in  the  water,  and  at  others  plunging 
entirely  under  the  surface  with  force  sufficient  to  throw 
up  3   considerable  spray.      It  emerges  again,  however, 
BO  speedily,  as  to  render  it  evident  that  it  does  not  attack 
fisb  ewiniming  at  any  great  depth." 
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!m  Osprey  builds  a  lai^  nest  either  on  tiees  or  rocks, 
and  lays  two  or  three  eggs,  which  have  a  reddish  tinge, 
and  are  spotted  with  brown  at  the  larger  end.  The  old 
birds  feed  the  young  ones  even  after  they  have  left  the 
nest,  and  only  rear  one  hrood  in  the  year. 


Section  II. — ^Moclumal  BirDs  of  l^wg. 


THE  HORNED  OWL     [Babo  rirginiarus) 

la  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Owls,  and  has  (wo  long  tufts 

growing  from  the  top  of  iis  head,  ahove  its  ears,  and 

composed  of  six  feathers,  wliich  it  can  raise  or  lay  down 

at  pleasure.     The  eyes  are  large,  and  encircled  with  an 

ige-coioured  iris ;  the  ears  are  large  and  deep,  and 
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the  beak  black;  the  breast,  belly,  and  tbighs  are  of  a  dnll 
yellow,  marked  with  brown  etreaks ;  the  back,  coverts  of 
the  wings,  and  quill-feather§  are  brown  and  yellow;  and 
the  tail  is  marked  with  dusky  and  red  bars.  It  inhabits 
the  north  and  west  of  England,  and  Wales,  The  confor- 
mation of  the  ortjan  of  sight  in  the  Owl,  is  so  peculiar 
and  BO  much  in  its  nature  resembling  that  of  the  feline 
kind,  that  it  can  see  much  better  at  dusk  than  by  day- 
light. The  Bam  Owl  sees  in  a  greater  d^ree  of  darlc- 
nesB  than  the  others ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  Horned 
Owl  is  enabled  to  pursue  hie  prey  by  day,  though  with 
di£Bculty.  Owls  are  sometimes  tamed  by  peieons  in  the 
country,  who  carefully  rear  ihem  in  a  domestic  state,  from 
tlieir  propensity  to  chase  and  devour  mice  and  other  ver- 
min, of  which  they  clear  the  houses  with  as  much  ad- 
dress as  cats.  The  Owl  is  a  solitary  bird,  and  is  said  to 
retire  into  holes  iu  towers  and  old  walls  in  the  winter, 
and  pass  that  season  in  sleep. 

"  The  Bolitnry  bird  of  night. 
Through  the  palo  shade  now  ninga  his  flight. 

And  qnilB  the  time-shook  tower  ; 
"Where,  shelter'd  from  the  blnae  of  day, 
In  philosophic  gloom  be  lay. 

Beneath  his  ivy  bower." 

The  Harfang,  or  great  Snowy  Owl,  (Sumia  nyctea)  is 
another  species  which  takes  its  prey  occasionally  by  day- 
light. It  is  seldom  seen  in  England,  but  frequently  visits 
North  Britain,  particularly  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  Owl  that  is  known  to 
feed  on  fish,  into  which  it  strikes  its  talons  while  in  the 
vrater,  and  carries  them  off  to  its  nest.  These  Owls  are 
veiT  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America, 
and  are  eaten  not  only  by  the  Indians,  but  by  the 
Europeans  engaged  in  the  fur-trade. 


,   BARN,   OR  BCREECH   OWL. 


THE  WHITE,  BARN,  OB  SCHREECH  OWL 

" from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 

The  moping  Owl  does  to  the  moon  complaiD 

Of  mch  OS,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign." 

This  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon.  Its  beak,  liooked 
&t  the  end,  is  more  tban  an  inch  and  a  lialf  long.  There 
circle  or  wreath  of  whit«,  aoft,  and  downy  feathers, 
eccompassed  with  yellow  oiiee,  beginning  from  the  nos- 
trils on  each  side,  passing  round  tne  eye  and  under  the 
chin,  somewhat  resembling  the  hood  that  women  used  to 
wear;  so  that  the  eyes  appear  to  be  sunk  in  the  middle 
of  the  feathers.  The  breast  and  the  feathers  of  the  inside 
of  the  wings  are  white,  and  marked  with  a  few  dark 
spots ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  fine  pale 
yellow  colour,  variegated  with  while  spots.     The  legs  are 
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covered  with  a  thick  down  to  the  feet,  but  the  toea  have 
only  thin-set  hairs  around  them. 

In  ancient  mythology,  this  bird  waa  consecrated  to 
Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  ;  in  allusion  to  the  lucu- 
brations of  wise  men,  who  study  in  retirement  and  during 
the  night, 

"  Now  the  Hermit  Owlet  peeps 

From  the  born,  or  twisted  brake  ; 
And  the  blue  mist  alowly  creeps, 

Curling  on  the  silver  lake."         Cunvikghau. 


Section  III, — InBesSoitSt  ox  ^cic^ing  BirtiB. 


{Lanias  excuMlor.) 


The  Great  Butcher-bird,  or  Shrike,  is  about  as  large  bb  a 
thrush  ;  its  bill  is  black,  an  inch  long,  and  hooked  at  the 
end.  It  is  only  an  occasional  visitor  to  this  country, 
where  it  is  generally  found  between  autumn  and  spring. 
"  The  Shrike,"  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  "  feeds  on  mice,  shrews, 
small  birds,  frogs,  lizards,  and  large  insects.  After  hav- 
ing killed  its  prey,  it  fixes  the  body  in  a  forked  branch,  or 
upon  a  sharp  ihom,  the  more  readily  to  tear  olf  small 
pieces  from  it.  It  is  from  their  habit  of  killing  and  hang- 
mg  up  their  meat,  that  the  Shrikes  are  called  Bntcher- 
birds,"  The  head,  back,  and  rump  are  ash-coloured ; 
tile  chin  and  lower  part  of  the  body  white ;  the  breast 
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and  throat  varied  with  dark  lines',  crossing  each  other ; 
the  tips  of  the  feathers  of  the  wings  ore,  for  the  moat 
part,  white ;  it  has  a  black  epot  by  the  eye ;  the  utmost 
feathers  of  the  male  are  all  over  white;  ihe  two  middle- 
most have  only  their  tips  white,  the  rest  of  the  feathers 
being  black,  as  well  as  the  lege  and  feet.  It  builds  its 
nest  among  thorny  shrubs  and  dwarf  trees,  and  furnishes 
it  with  moss,  wool,  and  downy  herbs,  where  the  female 
lays  five  or  six  eggs.  A  peculiarity  belonging  to  the  birds 
of  this  kind  is,  that  they  do  not,  like  most  other  birds, 
expel  the  young  ones  from  the  nest,  as  soon  as  they  can 
provide  for  themselves,  but  the  whole  brood  live  toge- 
ther in  one  family.  The  Butcher-bird  will  chase  all  the 
small  birds  upon  the  wing,  and  will  sometimes  venture 
to  attack  partridges,  and  even  young  hares.  Thrushes 
and  blackbirds  are  frequently  their  prey  :  the  Shrike  fixes 
on  them  with  its  talons,  splits  the  skull  with  its  bill, 
and  feeds  on  them  at  leisure.  On  this  account  Linn^us 
classed  the  Shrikes  with  the  birds  of  prey ;  hut  modern 
naturalists  have  placed  them  with  the  insect-eaters,  es  in- 
sects are  their  principal  food.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish 
these  birds  at  a  distance,  not  only  from  their  going  in 
companies,  but  also  from  their  manner  of  flying,  whidi  is 
always  up  and  down,  seldom  in  a  direct  line,  or  obliquely, 
The  Liltle  Butcher-bird,  cMedixi  Yorkshire;  Flwher, 
is  about  the  size  of  a  lark,  with  a  large  head.  About  the 
nostrils  and  corners  of  the  mouth  it  has  black  hairs  or 
bristles ;  and  round  the  eyes  a  large  black  longitudinal 
spot ;  the  hack  and  upper  side  of  the  wings  are  of  a  rusty 
colour;  the  head  and  nimp  cinereous;  the  throat  and 
breast  white,  spotted  with  red.  It  builds  its  nest  of  grass ; 
and  the  female  lays  six  eggs,  nearly  all  white,  except  at 
the  blunt  end,  which  is  encircled  with  brown  or  dark  red 
marks.  The  female  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  male ; 
the  head  is  of  a  rust  colour,  mixed  with  grey  ;  the  breast, 
belly,  and  sides  of  a  dirty  white;  the  tail  deep  brown  ; 
the  exterior  web  of  the  outer  feathers  white.  Its  manners 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  large  Butcher-bird,  like  which, 
it  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds,  in  order  the  more  surely 
to  decoy  tbem.  It  frequently  preys  on  joung  birds,  which 
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it  takes  in  the  nest ;  it  likewise  feeds  on  grasshoppera, 
beetles,  and  other  insects.  During  the  period  ol'incubation, 
the  female  soon  discovers  herself  at  tiie  approach  of  any 
po^OQ  hj  her  loud  and  violent  o  ' 


THE  WATER  OUZEL,  OB,  DIPPER, 

[Cinclus  aquaiicus,) 

Is  found  in  most  part'^  of  this  island,  and  is  about  the 
size  of  the  common  blackbird.  It  feeds  upon  aquatic 
insects,  and  amaU  fish,  such  as  sand-eels  and  minnows. 
The  head  and  upper  side  of  the  neck  are  of  a  kind  of 
umber  colour,  and  sometimes  black  nith  a  shade  of 
red ;  the  back  and  coverincs  of  the  wings  are  u  mixture 
of  black  and  ash-colour,  the  throat  and  breast  perfectly 

The  Dipper  is  said  to  walk  along  the  bottom  of  a  lake 
or  river,  as  easily  as  on  land ;  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case,  as  though  it  readily  plunges  into  the  water,  it 
appears  to  tumble  about  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner, 
with  its  head  downwards.  Even  on  land  the  bird  walks 
awkwardly,  as  its  feet  are  best  adapted  for  the  slippery 
stones  on  which  it  passes  the  greater  part  of  its  life,  watch- 
ing for  the  insects  which  it  picks  up  on  the  edge  of  the 
water.  When  disturbed,  it  usually  flirts  up  its  tall,  and 
makes  a  chirping  noise.  Its  song  in  spring  is  said  to  be 
very  pretty.  In  some  places  this  bird  is  supposed  to  be 
migratory. 


THE   BLACKBIRD. 


THE  BLACKBIRD.     (Tardus  Memla.) 

"  The  Bmiling  mom,  the  breathing  spring, 
Invite  the  tuneful  birds  to  sing  ,- 
And,  while  they  warble  from  each  spray, 
LoTe  melts  the  universal  lay."  Mallet. 

This  well-known  songBter  does  not  soar  up  to  the  clouds, 
like  the  lark,  to  make  his  voice  resound  through  the 
air;  but  keeps  to  the  shady  groves,  which  he  fills  with 
bis  melodious  notes.  Early  at  dawn,  and  late  at  dusk,  he 
continues  his  pleasing  melody;  and  when  incarcerated  in 
the  narrow  apace  of  a,  cage,  atill  cheerful  and  merry,  he 
strives  to  repay  the  kindness  of  his  keeper  by  singing  to 
him  his  natural  straina ;  and  beguUes  his  irksome  hours  of 
captivity,  by  studying  and  imitating  his  master's  whistle. 
Blackbirds  build  their  nest  with  great  art,  making  the 
outside  of  moss  and  slender  twigs,  cemented  together  and 
lined  with  clay,  and  covering  the  clay  nith  sofl  materials, 
as  hair,  wool,  and  straw.  The  female  lays  four  or  five 
eggs,  of  a  bluish  green  colour,  spotted  all  over  with  brown. 
The  bill  is  yellow,  but  in  the  female  the  upper  part  and 
point  are  blackish  ;  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  eyelids,  are  yellow.  The  name  of  this 
liird  is  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  general  colour  of  hia 
body.  He  feeds  on  berries,  fruit,  insects,  &c.  The  species 
found  in  Surinam  and  South  America  is  not  of  so  deep  a 


THE  MISSEL  THRUSH.  (Turdui  vitdvonu.) 
The  Missel  Thnish,  so  called  from  its  feeding  on  the  bei^ 
nes  of  the  misletoe,  differs  but  little  from  the  Song  Thnish, 
except  in  size.  He  ia  larger  than  the  fieldfare,  while  the 
Throstle  is  smaller.  The  female  lays  fiTe  or  six  bluish 
^gB,  with  a  tint  of  green,  and  marked  with  dusky  spots. 

The  Song  Thrash  or  Throstle  is  one  of  the  best  song- 
sters of  the  evening  hymnin  the  grove.  His  voice  is  loud 
and  sweet ;  the  melody  of  his  song  ia  varied,  and,  although 
not  so  deep  in  the  general  diapason  of  the  woodland  con- 
cert as  that  of  the  blackbird,  yet  it  fiUs  up  agreeably,  and 
hursts  through  the  inferior  warblings  of  smaller  per- 
formers. Hia  breast  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  spotted  with 
black  or  brown  dashes,  like  ermine  spots. 

The  term  Merle  for  the  fliackbird,  and  Mavis  for  the 
Thrush,  are  used  chiefly  by  the  poeta. 

"  Merry  ia  it  in  the  good  green  wood, 

Wlien  the  Mavis  and  Merle  are  singing. 
When  the  dner  aweeps  by,  and  the  hounds  are  in  cry. 
And  the  hunter's  Iiorn  is  riogiug."  Scott. 

"  Take  thy  deliglit  in  yonder  goodly  tree, 
Wliere  the  sweet  Meile  and  uarbliiig  Klavis  bo."  DaAVTOii. 


THE   REDWING. 


THE  REDWING  (T^irdus  iliacus) 

Is  rather  less  than  the  Bong  thrush  ;  but  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  of  the  same  colour;  the  breast  not  so  much 
spotted  ;  the  coTerings  of  the  fcathera  of  the  under  side  of 
the  wings,  which  in  the  thrush  are  yellow,  are  of  orange 
colour  in  this  bird ;  by  which  marks  it  is  generally  dia- 
dnguished.  The  body  is  white,  the  throat  and  breast 
j'eliowish,  marked  with  dusky  spots.  It  is  migratory 
m  this  island,  builds  its  nest  in  hedges,  and  lays  sii 
bluish  e^s.  Like  the  fieldfare,  it  leaves  us  in  apriog, 
for  whicn  reason  its  song  is  quite  unknown  to  us ;  but  it 
is  said  to  be  very  pleasing.  It  is  delicate  eating  ;  and  the 
.  Romans  held  it  in  such  estimation,  that  they  kept  thou- 
sands of  them  together  in  aviaries,  and  fed  them  on  a  sort 
of  paste  made  of  bruised  figs  and  flour,  to  improve  the 
delicacy  and  flavour  of  their  flesh.  Under  this  manage- 
ment these  birds  fattened,  to  the  great  profit  of  their 
proprietors,  who  sold  them  to  Roman  epicures  for  three 
denarii,  or  about  two  shillings  sterling  each,  which  at  that 
early  period  was  a  large  price. 


THE  FIELDFARE  (Tui das  pilan>) 
Is  a  well-known  bird  in  this  coimtry.  Fieldfarea  fly  in 
flocks,  togellier  with  the  redwing  and  starlinga,  and  change 
theii'  haunts  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  They 
abide  with  us  in  winter,  and  disappear  in  Boring,  so  punc- 
tually, thai  after  that  time  not  one  is  to  be  seen.  The 
flesh  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  and  is  highly  prized  in 
Germany,  where  it  is  known  as  the  kramms  vogil,  and  is 
sold  in  ifie  markets  of  Westphalia  by  the  dozen.  Their 
fevourile  food  is  ibe  juniper-berry,  whence  its  German 
name.  The  head  is  ash-coloured,  and  spotted  with 
black :  the  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings  of  &  deep 
ehesnut  colour;  the  rump  cinereous;  and  the  tail  black, 
except  the  lower  part  of  the  two  middle  feathers,  which 
are  ash-coloured,  and  the  upper  sides  of  the  exterior 
feathers,  which  are  white.  They  collect  in  large  flocks; 
and  it  is  supposed  they  keep  watch,  like  the  crow,  to 
mark  and  announce  the  approach  of  danger.  On  any 
person  approaching  a  tree  that  is  covered  with  them,  tbey 
continue  fearless,  till  one  at  the  extremity  of  the  bust, 
rising  on  its  wings,  gives  a  lou^  and  peculiar  note  of 
alarm.  They  then  all  fly  away,  except  one  which  con- 
tinues till  the  person  approaches  still  nearer,  to  certify, 
as  it  were,  the  reality  of  the  danger,  and  afterwards  he 
alM  flies  oft',  repealing  the  note  of  alarm. 

Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  "  Journal  of  a  Natui'alist,"  says, 
that  in  the  county  of  Gloucestershire  the  extensive  low- 
lands of  the  river  Severn,  in  open  weather,  are  visited  by 
prodigious  flocks  of  these  birds. 


THE  RING  OUZEL  (furdus  torquatus  ) 
The  Ring  Ouze!  differs  from  the  fieldfare  and  redwing; 
to  which  it  is  nearly  allied  in  beinp  a  summer  visitor  lo 
the  British  islands  instead  of  a  winter  one  It  is  found 
only  in  the  wildest  and  moat  mounlainous  dtstiicts  par 
ticularly  among  the  Welsh  mountains  and  on  Dartmoor 
'a  Devonshire,  where  it  hiia  been  known  to  breed 


With  hoary  moss,  and  gathering  flowers, 
To  deck  the  ground  where  thoa  art  kid." 

COLLIXS. 

The  Redbreast,  or  Robin,  as  he  is  popularly  called,  seems 
aitrayB  lo  have  enjoyed  the  protection  of  man,  more  than 
any  other  bird.  The  prettinesa  of  his  shape,  the  beauty  of 
his  plumage,  the  quickness  of  his  motions,  his  faroiliarily 
with  us  in  winter,  and,  above  all,  the  melody  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  Toice,  claim  our  admiration,  and  have  insured 
him  that  security  which  he  enjoys  among  us ;  though  the 
aid  of  fable  has  also  been  called  in,  to  guard  him  from 
the  assaults  of  thoughtless  boys, 

"  Little  hird  with  bosom  red, 
"Wpleome  to  my  humble  shed ! 
Courtly  domes  of  high  degree 
Haveuo  room  for  thee  and  me; 
Pride  and  pleasare's  fickle  throng 
Nothing  mind  an  idle  song. 

Daily  nenr  my  table  steal, 
While  I  pick  my  scanty  meal : 
Donbt  not,  little  though  there  be, 
Bnt  I  '11  cost  a  crumb  for  thee; 
"Well  reworded  if  I  spy 
Pleasure  in  thy  glancing  eye  ; 
And  see  thee,  when  thou  'si  eat  thy  fill, 
Plume  thy  breast,  aud  wipe  thy  bill."  _ 

LAKCHORint. 

In  the  winter  season,  impelled  by  the  potent  stimulus 
of  hunger,  the  Redbreast  frequents  our  bams,  gardens, 
and  houses,  and  oilen  alights,  on  a  sudden,  on  the  rustic 
floor;  where,  with  his  broad  eye  incessantly  open,  and 
looking  askew  upon  the  company,  he  picks  up  eagerly 
the  crumbs  of  bread  that  fell  from  the  table,  and  then  flies 
off  to  the  neighbouring  bush,  where,  by  his  warbling 
strains,  he  espresses  hia  gratitude  for  the  liberty  be  has 
been  allowed.  He  is  found  in  most  parte  of  Europe,  but 
nowhere  so  commonly  as  in  Great  Britain.  His  bill  is 
dusky ;  his  forehead,  chin,  throat,  and  breast  are  of  a 
deep  orange-colour,  inclining  to  vermilion ;  the  back  of 
hia  head,  neck,  back,  and  tail  are  of  ash-colour,  tiuged 
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wJtn  ^;reen ;  the  wings  are  somewhat  darker,  the  edges 
inclining  to  yellow ;  the  leg:s  and  feet  are  the  colour  of 
the  bill.  The  female  generally  builds  her  nest  in  the  cre- 
Tice  of  some  mossy  bajik,  near  places  which  human 
beings  frequent,  or  in  some  pari  of  a  human  dwelling. 
Robins  have  been  known  lo  build  in  a  sawpit,  where  men 
worked  every  day,  and  in  various  other  equally  extraor- 
dinary places.  The  elegant  poet  of  The  Seasons  gives  us 
a  very  exact  and  animated  description  of  this  bird  in  the 
following  lines : 

" Half  afraid,  he  first 

Agninat  the  window  buatsi  then,  brisk  alights 
Ou  the  warm  hearth  ;  then,  hopping  on  the  floor, 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  fLimilj  askance. 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is, 
Till,  more  familiar  grown,  the  table  crumbs 
Attract  bis  slender  feet." 

An  old  Lalin  proverb  tella  us,  that  two  Robin  Red- 
breasts will  not  feed  on  the  same  ti'ee ;  it  is  certain  that 
the  Redbreast  is  a  most  pugnacious  bird,  and  that  he  does 
not  live  in  much  harmony  and  friendshiji  with  those  of 
his  own  kind  and  sex.  The  male  may  be  known  from 
the  female  by  the  colour  of  his  legs,  which  are  blacker. 

The  Redbreast  attends  the  gardener  when  digging  his 
borders ;  and  will,  with  great  familiarity  and  tameness, 
pick  out  the  worms  almost  close  to  his  spade. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE.     [Philomda  Ivscinia.) 

"  Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melauchaiy  ! 
Tboi!,  chantrees,  oft,  tlie  irooda  amoog, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  even  song."  MiLTOX. 

The  Nightingale  lias  little  to  boastof  in  respect  lo  plu- 
maee,  which  is  of  a  pale  tawny  colour  on  the  head  and 
bac^,  dashed  ivith  a  slight  shadeof  olive;  the  breast  and  up- 
per part  of  the  belly  incline  to  a  greyish  tint,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly  is  almost  white ;  the  exterior  web  of 
the  quill  feathers  is  of  a  reddish  brown ;  the  tail  of  a 
dull  red  ;  the  legs  and  feet  ash-coloured;  the  irides  hazel; 
and  the  eyes  large,  bright,  and  staring.  But  it  is  hardly 
poeeibJe  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  power  which 
this  small  bird  poBsessea  in  its  throat,  as  to  extension  of 
sound,  sweetness  of  tone,  and  versatility  of  notes.  Its 
song  is  composed  of  several  musical  passages,  each  of 
which  does  not  continue  more  than  the  third  part  of  a 
minute ;  but  they  are  so  varied,  the  passing  from  one 
tone  to  another  is  so  fanciful  and  so  rapid,  and  the  melody 
so  sweet  and  so  mellow,  that  the  most  consummate  musi- 
cian is  pleasingly  led  to  a  deep  sense  of  admiration  at 
hearing  it.  Sometimes  joyful  and  merry,  it  runs  down 
the  diapason  with  the  velocity  of  lightning,  touching  the 
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trMe  snd  tbe  1»»  Dearlj  at  the  fame  b 
timeE,  moumfol  and  plainiive,  the  i 
dran?  heavilr  her  lengtbtned  notes,  and  hnstlies  a  de- 
]it;htful  melaDcholT  aroaud.  These  bavc  the  appearaiK» 
of  sorrovfiil  sighs ;  the  otho-  modolaiions  re^^mhle  ib« 
baghter  of  the  happy.  Solitarr  on  the  nrig  of  a  small 
tree,  and  cautioiifllT  at  a  certain  distance  from  (he  nest, 
vhere  the  pledges  of  his  lore  are  treasured  under  the  fo^^ter- 
hig  breast  of  his  mate,  the  male  fills  constantly  the  silent 
woods  irith  his  harmomous  stiaius ;  and  during  the  nh(de 
night  entertains  and  repjs  his  female  for  the  irksome 
duties  of  incubation.  The  NigbtJngale  not  only  sings 
at  internals  dnring  the  day.  but  waits  till  the  blackbinl 
and  the  thrush  have  uttered  their  evening  call,  even  till 
the  Slock  and  ring  doves  have,  by  their  soft  inurmurincis 
hdled  each  other  to  rest,  and  then  pours  forth  his  full  tide 
of  melodj. 

-Ijsteniii^  Pbilomelit  d«^a 


^B    on 

i 


To  let  them  jor,  and  purposes,  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  oighl  excel  their  day." 

TUOHSOK. 

It  is  a  great  subject  of  astonishment  that  so  small  a 
bird  should  be  endowed  with  such  potent  lungs.  If  the 
evening  is  calm,  it  is  supposed  that  its  song  may  be  heard 
above  half-a-mile.  This  bird,  the  ornament  and  cliarm 
of  our  spring  and  early  summer  evenings,  as  it  arrives  in 
April,  and  continues  singing  till  June,  disappears  on  a 
eadden  about  September  or  October,  when  it  leaves  us  to 
pass  the  winter  in  the  North  of  Africa  and  Syria.  Its 
visits  to  this  country  are  limited  to  certain  counties, 
mostly  in  the  south  and  east;  as,  though  it  is  plentiful  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  along  the  south  const 
in  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Dorsetshire,  it  is  not  found  in 
either  Cornwall  or  Wales.  As  soon  as  the  young  are 
hatched,  the  song  of  the  male  bird  ceases,  and  he  only 
ntters  a  harsh  croat,  by  way  of  giving  alarm  when  any 
■"'"■■     iloa 


one   approaches  the   nest.     Nigbtingal 

and  doomed  to  the  prison  of  a  cage ;  in 
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state  they  sing  ten  months  in  the  year,  thongh  in  their 
wild  life  iht^'  aing  only  as  many  weeks.  Bingley  says 
that  a  caged  Nightingale  Biugs  much  more  sweetly  than 
those  which  we  hear  abroad  in  the  spring. 

The  Nightingale  is  the  most  celetrated  of  all  the  fea- 
thered race  for  its  song.  The  poets  have  in  all  ages  made 
it  the  theme  of  their  verses ;  some  of  these  we  cannot  re- 
sist giving : 

"  Ths  Nightingale,  as  soon  as  April  bringeth 
Unto  her  rested  sense  a  perfect  waMng, 
Wliich  late  bare  earth,  proud  of  neir  clothing,  springeth. 
Sings  out  her  woea ." — Sie  Fiiii.ir  Sidset. 


— Beast  and  bird. 


They  lo  their  graaay  couch,  these  io  their  nests, 
Wereslunlc  ;  all  but  the  wakeful  Nightingale; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung." 

Mi  I.  TOM. 
"  And  in  the  violet-embroidered  vale, 
Where  the  lovelorn  Nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  songmoumeth  -well." 

"  0  Nightingale,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 

"Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still. 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  dost  fill, 
While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May, 
Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill. 
Portend  success  in  love.    Oh,  if  Jove's  will 
Have  link'd  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay, 
Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 

Foretell  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh ) 
As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 

For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why : 
"Whether  the  muse,  or  love,  call  thee  his  mate. 
Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I." 

"     Now  is  the  pleasant  time. 

The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-trarbling  bird,  that,  now  awake. 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-laboured  song." 
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"  How  all  things  liatett  while  thy  muae  complainB, 
Such  silence  waits  ou  Philomela's  strains. 
In  some  still  eveniiig,  wlien  the  whispering  breeze 
Fants  on  the  leaves,  aiid  dies  upon  the  trees." 

Pope. 

"  There 's  a  bower  of  rosea  by  Bendemeer's  atream, 

And  tbe  Nightingale  sines  round  it  all  the  year  long ; 
In  the  days  of  my  cliildhood,  't  was  like  a  sweet  dream 
To  sit  in  the  roses,  and  hear  the  bird's  song. 

"  That  bower  and  its  music  I  never  forget, 

Butoft  when  alone,  in  the  bloom  of  the  year, 
I  think,  Is  the  Nightingale  singing  there  yet? 
Are  the  roees  still  bright  by  the  calm  Beudemeer  ?  " 

MOOBE. 


I 


THE  BLACK-CAP    (Sylvia  atricapiila) 

Is  a  very  small  warbler,  not  weighing  above  half-an- 
ounce.  The  top  of  the  head  ib  black,  whence  he 
takes  his  name  ;  the  neck  ash-coloured,  the  back  a  dark 
green,  the  wings  of  a  dusky  colour,  with  green  edges ; 
tlie  tail  nearly  the  same ;  the  nether  part  of  the  neck, 
throat,  and  upper  pari  of  the  breast  of  apale  ash-colour; 
the  lower  part  of  the  belly  white  tinctureii  with  yellow. 

The  Black-cap  visits  ub  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
retires  in  September ;  it  frequents  gardens,  and  builds  its 
neat  near  the  ground.  The  female  lays  five  eggs  of  a  pale 
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reddish  brown,  sprinkled  with  spots  of  a  darter  colour. 
This  bird  sin^  sweetly,  and  so  like  the  nightinfjale,  that 
in  Noifolk  it  is  calleJ  the  mock  nightingale.  While  ob- 
serves, that  it  has  usually  a  full,  sweet,  deep,  loud,  and 
wild  pipe,  yet  the  strain  is  of  short  contiuuance,  and  its 
motions  desultory ;  but  when  it  aits  calmly,  and  earn- 
estly ei]gaf(es  in  song,  it  pours  foi'lh  very  sweet  but 
inward  melodj" ;  and  expresses  a  great  variety  of  modu- 
lations, superior  perhaps  to  any  of  our  warblers,  the 
nightingale  excepted ;  and  while  it  sings,  its  throat  is 
greatly  distended. 


THE  WHEN.     (Troglodytes  mdgaris.) 

"  Fast  by  my  couch,  congenial  guest. 
The  Wren  has  wove  her  mossy  nest ; 
From  busy  sueneB  and  brighter  skies 
To  lurli  with inuucetice  siicSieB: 
Her  iiopes  in  safe  repose  to  dwell, 
Nor  aught  suspects  the  sylvan  cell." 

T,    WAttTON. 


The  Wren  is  a  very  small  bird;  indeed,  one  species,  the 
golden  ci'estcd,  is  the  smallest  in  Europe ;  but  as  if  na- 
ture had  intended  to  compensate  the  want  of  size  and 
bulk  in  the  individuals,  by  multiplying  them  to  a  greater 
extent,  this  iiitle  bird  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  of 
the  feathered  tribe,  its  nest  containing  often  upwards 
of  eighteen  eggs  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  not  much  bi^er 
than  a  pea.     The  male  and  female  enter  by  a  hole  con- 


I 
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ITreS  in  the  middle  of  the  nest,  and  which,  by  ita  situa- 
tion and  size,  is  ftcceasible  only  to  themselves.  The 
Wren  weighs  no  more  than  three  drachms.  Its  notes 
are  very  sweet,  and  rival  those  of  the  robin  redbreast,  in 
the  middle  of  winler,  when  the  coldness  of  the  weather 
has  condemned  the  other  songsters  to  silence.  Like 
the  redbreast  it  frequently  approaches  tlie  habitation  of 
man,  enlivening  the  rustic  garden  with  its  song  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  begins  to  make  a  nest 
early  in  the  spring,  but  frequently  deserts  it  before  it  ia 
lined,  and  searches  for  a  more  secure  place.  The  Wren 
does  not,  as  is  usual  with  most  other  birds,  begin  to  build 
the  bottom  of  the  nest  first.  When  ^jainst  a  tree,  its  pri- 
mary operation  is  to  trace  upon  the  barb  ihe  outline,  and 
thus  to  fasten  it  with  equal  strength  to  ail  parts.  It  then, 
in  succession,  closes  the  sides  and  top,  leaving  only  a  small 
hole  for  entranec. 

THE  WILLOW  WREN.     [Sylvia  trockilus.) 

The  Willow  Wren  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  common 
Wren.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  pale  olive- 
green  ;  the  under  parts  are  pale  yeUow,  and  a  streak  of 
yellow  passes  over  the  eyes.  The  wings  and  tail  are 
brown,  edged  with  yellowish  green;  and  the  legs  are 
inclined  to  yellow.  This  bird  is  migratory,  visiting  us 
usually  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  taking  its  depar- 
ture towards  the  end  of  September.  The  female  con- 
structs her  nest  in  holes  at  ihe  roots  of  trees,  in  hollows 
of  dry  banks,  and  other  similar  places.  It  is  round,  and 
not  unlike  the  nest  of  the  Wren.  The  eges  are  dusky 
white,  marked  with  reddish  spots ;  and  are  five  in  num- 
ber. A  Willow  Wren  bad  built  in  a  bank  of  one  of  the 
fields  of  Mr.  White  near  Selbome.  This  bird,  a  friend 
and  himself  observed  as  she  sat  in  her  nest,  but  were  par- 
ticularly careful  not  to  disturb  her,  though  she  eyed  them 
with  some  degree  of  jealousy.  Some  days  afcerwards,  as 
they  passed  the  same  way,  they  were  desirous  of  remark- 
how  the  brood  went  on ;  but  no  nest  could  be  found, 
Mr.  White  happened  to  take  up  a  large  bundle  of 
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lone  green  mosB,  which  had  been  thrown,  as  it  were,  care- 
lessly over  the  nest,  in  order  to  mislead  the  eye  of  any 
impertinent  intruder. 

The  Willow  Wren  may  jnstly  he  termed  the  nightin- 
gale of  the  northern  snowy  countries  of  Europe,  ft 
settles  on  the  most  lofty  branches  of  the  birch-trees,  and 
makes  the  air  resound  with  its  bold  and  melodious  song. 


i 


THE  WATER  WAGTAIL.     {^Motamlla  boanila.) 

There  is  not  a  brook  purling  along  two  flowery  banks, 
not  a  rivulet  winding  through  the  green  meadow,  which 
is  not  frequented  by  this  beautifully  coloured  and  elegantly 
shaped  little  creature.  We  even  see  them  in  the  streets 
of  country  towns,  following  with  a  quick  pace,  the  balA 
drowned  fly  or  moth,  which  the  road-side  streamlet  carries 
away.  Next  to  the  robin  redbreast  and  the  sparrow,  they 
are  the  boldest  in  approaching  our  habitations.  The  Wag- 
tails are  much  in  motion  ;  seldom  perch,  and  perpetually 
flirt  their  long  and  slender  tails,  (whence  tiiey  derive 
their  name.)  principally  alter  picking  up  some  food  from 
the  ground,  as  if  that  tail  were  a  kind  of  lever,  or 
counterpoise,  used  to  balance  the  body  on  the  legs.    They 
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are  observed  to  frequent,  more  commonly,  tliose  streams 
where  women  come  to  waaU  their  linen ;  probably  not 
ignorant  that  the  soap,  the  froth  of  which  floats  upon  the 
water,  attracts  those  insects  which  are  most  acceptable  to 

There  are  two  species  of  Wagtails,  the  common  kind, 
which  has  somewhat  of  a  proud  conceited  air,  and  which 
is  common  in  Britain  only  in  summer  ;  and  what  is  called 
the  Winter  Wagtail,  which  is  never  found  after  February 
or  March.  The  first,  which  is  a  very  lively  little  bird, 
and  seems  always  in  a  bustle,  is  black,  softening  into  osh- 
colour  and  white ;  it  is  also  bold,  and  will  lake  the  food 
thrown  to  it  with  as  much  confidence  as  a  robin  redbreast. 
The  Winter  Wagtail,  on  the  contrary,  is  retiring  in  its 
habits,  and  much  slower  in  its  motions  ;  its  breast  is  yel- 
low, and  its  wings  greyish. 

The  Yellow  Shepherdess  {Budytes  Jlava)  was  once  in- 
cluded in  the  Wagtails.  The  male  is  oUve-green  on  the 
back,  and  yellow  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  hut  the 
breast  of  the  female  is  nearly  white.  These  birds  do  not 
frequent  the  banks  of  rivers,  but  are  generally  found 
walking  among  the  grass  of  meadows,  and  following 
sheep.  They  are  rare  in  England ;  and  are  only  seen 
here  in  spring ;  on  which  account  they  are  sometimes  called 
spring  Wagtails. 

While  says,  that  "  while  the  cows  are  feeding  in  the 
moist,  low  pastures,  broods  of  Wagtails,  white  and  grey, 
run  round  ibem,  dose  up  to  their  noses,  and  under  their 
very  bellies,  availing  themselves  of  the  flies  that  settle  on 
their  legs,  and  probably  finding  worms  and  larva;  that  are 
roused  by  the  trampling  of  their  feet.  Nature  is  such  an 
economist  that  the  most  incongruous  animals  can  avail 
themselves  of  each  other." 


Interest  makes  Htraage  friendships ! " 


THE  8W ALLOW.     {Hinndo  miiai.) 

"  From  tlie  low-rooTd  cottage  ridge. 
See  tlie  chattering  Swalloiv  Bprin^  ; 
Darting  through  the  one-ai-ch'd  bridge, 
Quick  she  dips  Uer  dappled  wing." 

CuHNIHOBAM. 

SwAiLowa  are  easily  diBtinguished  from  all  other  birds, 
not  only  bj  their  general  Btructure,  but  by  their  twittering 
note  and  mode  of  flying,  or  rather  darting  from  place  to 
place. 

They  eppear  in  Britain  in  April,  and  bnild  in  some 
out-hoaae,  or,  in  part  of  a  human  dwelling,  where  they 
lay  their  egg;s  and  hatch  their  young.  Aliont  August 
they  dtsapiieai',  and  do  not  return  till  the  following  spring. 
SwftllowB  kept  in  a  cage  moult  about  Christmas,  and  sel- 
dom live  till  spring. 

There  are  several  species  of  the  Swallow :  the  general 
characters  of  which  are  a  small  beak,  but  large,  wide 
mouth,  for  the  piirpoaeof  swallowing  flying  insects,  their 
natural  food ;  and  long  forked  tail  and  extensive  wings,  to 
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I  enable  them  to  pursue  their  prey.  The  common  House 
Swallow  builds  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  or  in  chimneys, 
near  their  top ;  the  marrin  aleo  builds  unJer  eaves,  and 
very  commonly  aeainst  the  upper  comer  or  side  of  onr 
Tery  windows,  and  seems  not  afraid  at  the  sight  of  man, 
yet  it  cannot  be  tamed,  or  even  kept  long  in  a  cage.  The 
nature  of  the  Swallow's  nest  is  worthy  of  our  serious 
observation :  how  the  mud  is  estracted  from  the  sea- 
shores, rivers,  or  other  watery  places ;  how  masoned  and 
formed  into  a  solid  building,  strong  enough  to  support  a 
whole  family,  and  to  face  the  "  pelting  slorm,"  are  won- 
ders which  ought  to  raise  our  mind  to  Him  who  bestowed 
that  instinct  upon  them. 

It  is  related  that  a  pair  of  Swallows  built  their  nest  for 

two  successive  years  on  the  haodle  of  a  pair  of  garden 

ahears,  that  were  stuck  up  against  the  boards  in  an  out- 

I  bouse ;  and,  therefore,  must  have  had  their  nest  spoiled 

whenever  the  implement  was  wanted.     And  what  is  still 

I  more  strange,  a  bird  of  the  same  species  built  its  nest  on 

'   the  wings  and  body  of  an  owl  that  happened  to  hang  dead 

'  and  dry  from  the  rafter  of  a  barn,  and  so  loose  as  to  be 

»  moved  by  every  gust  of  wind.     This  owl,  with  the  nest 

I   on  its  wmgs,  and  with  etcgB  in  the  nest  was  taken  to  the 

I   museum  of  Sir  Ashton  Lever  as  a  curiosity.     That  gen- 

I  deman,  struck  with  the  singularity  of  the  sight,  furnished 

I  tfie  person  who  brought  it  with  a  large  shell,  desiring  him 

to  fix  it  just  where  the  owl  had  hung.     The  man  did  so; 

and  in  tbe  following  year  a  pair  of  Swallows,  probably 

the  same,  built  their  nest  in  the  shell,  and  laid  eggs. 

Modem  poets  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  Swal- 
lows ;  and  our  immortal  Shakspeare  mentions  the  martin, 
in  Macbeth,  in  the  following  manner: 

"  This  guest  of  Bummer,  /-7  ^ 

The  temp! e-haanting  Martlet,  does  approve,     til  IJi 
B]r  hia  loved  niasonry,  that  Heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  Lere.    No  jutting  frieze, 
Buttress,  or  coignos  of  'vantage,  but  tliis  bird 
Hath  made  Ids  pendant  bed  and  procrenut  cradle : 
"Where  tliey  most  breed  aad  haunt,  I  have  observed, 
Theair  is  delicate." 


"  The  Swallow,"  writes  Sir  Humphrey  Dav^,  "  is  one 
of  my  favourite  birds,  and  a  rival  of  the  nighlingale,  for 
he  cheers  my  sense  of  seeing  as  much  as  the  other  does 
my  sense  of  hearing.  He  is  the  glad  prophet  of  the  year, 
the  harbinger  of  the  beat  season — he  lives  a  life  of  enjoy- 
ment amongst  the  loveliest  forms  of  nature — winter  is 
unknown  to  him ;  and  he  leaves  the  green  meadows  of 
England  in  autumn  for  the  myrrh  and  orange  groves  of 
Italy,  and  for  the  palms  of  AA'ica;  he  has  always  objects 
of  pursuit,  and  his  success  is  secure.  Even  the  beings 
selected  for  his  prey  are  poetical,  beautiful,  and  transient. 
The  ephemerffl  are  saved  by  his  means  from  a  slow  and 
lingering  death  in  the  evening,  and  killed  in  a  moment 
when  they  have  known  nothing  but  pleasure.  He  is  the 
constant  destroyer  of  insects,  the  friend  of  man,  and  may 
he  regarded  as  a  sacred  bird.  His  instinct,  which  gives 
him  his  appointed  season,  and  teaches  him  when  and 
where  to  move,  may  be  regarded  as  flowing  from  a  divine 
source ;  and  he  belongs  to  the  oracles  of  nature,  which 
^eak  the  awful  and  intelligible  language  of  a  present 
Deity." 

The  chimney  Swallow  is  on  the  head,  neck,  back,  and 
rump  of  a  shining  black  colour,  with  purple  gloss  and 
sometimes  with  a  blue  shade;  the  throat  and  neck  are  of 
the  same  colour;  the  breast  and  belly  are  white,  with  a 
dash  of  red.  The  tail  is  forked,  and  consists  of  twelve 
feathers.  The  wings  are  of  the  same  colour  with  the  baok. 
Swallows  feed  upon  flies,  worms,  and  insects ;  and  gene- 
rally hunt  iheir  prey  on  the  wing. 

"  Away  I  away  .'  tlion  summer  bird ; 
For  Autumn's  inoaQing  voice  is  lizard. 
In  cadence  wild,  and  deepening  swell, 
Of  winter's  stem  sppreach  to  tell." 
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HOUSE  MARTIN,  OR  WINDOW  SWALLOW. 

(Hiraado  arbica.) 
The  Martin  is  soiijethin<r  less  than  the  swallow,  with  a 
comparatively  lai^e  head,  and  a  wide  moulb ;  the  colour 
of  the  upper  parts  a  bluish  black,  the  rump  and  all  the 
under  parts  of  the  body  while,  the  bill  blaek ;  its  legs 
covered  with  short  white  down. 

These  birds  begin  to  appear  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  for  some  time  pay  no  attention  to  the  business  of 
nidification,  but  sport  and  play  about,  either  (o  recruit 
themselves  from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  or  else  that 
their  blood  may  recover  its  true  tone  and  lexture,  after 
having  been  so  long  benumbed  by  the  severities  of  the 
winter. 

Should  the  weather  prove  favourable,  it  begins  to  build 
early  in  May,  placing  its  nest  generally  beneath  the  eaves 
of  a  house,  often  against  a  perpendicular  wall  i  without  any 
projecting  ledge  to  support  any  part  of  the  nest,  its 
utmost  efforts  are  necessary  to  get  the  first  foundation 
firmly  fixed,  so  as  to  carry  the  superstructure  safely.  On 
this  occasion,  it  not  only  clings  wilh  its  claws,  but  partly 
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supports  itself  by  strongly  inclining  its  tail  against  the 
wait  making  that  a  fulcrum ;  and  thus  fixed,  it  plasters 
the  materials  into  the  face  of  the  brick  or  stone.  But  that 
this  work  may  not,  while  soft,  sink  by  its  own  weight, 
the  provident  architect  has  the  prudence  and  for- 
bearance not  to  proceed  too  fast ;  but  by  building  only  in 
the  morning,  and  dedicating  the  rest  of  the  day  to  food 
and  amusement,  he  gives  it  sufficient  time  to  dry  and 
harden.  By  this  method,  in  about  ten  days,  the  nest  is 
formed,  strong,  compact,  and  warm,  and  perfectly  fitted 
for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  But  nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  the  house-sparrow,  as  soon  as 
the  shell  is  finished,  to  seize  on  it,  eject  the  owner,  and 
line  it  according  to  its  own  peculiar  manner.  The  Martin 
will  return  for  several  seasons  to  the  same  nest,  where 
it  happens  to  be  well  sheltered  and  secured  fit>m  the  in- 
juries of  the  weather.  They  breed  the  latest  of  all  our 
swallows,  never  being  without  unfledged  young  ones  even 
so  late  as  Michaelmas. 

The  first  hatch  consists  of  five  eggs,  which  are  white, 
inclining  to  dusky  at  the  thicker  end ;  the  second,  of  three 
or  four ;  and  of  a  third,  of  only  two  or  three.  While  the 
young  birds  are  confined  to  the  nest  the  parents  feed  them, 
adhering  by  the  claws  to  the  outside ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  fly  they  receive  their  nourishment  on  the  wing, 
by  a  quick  and  almost  imperceptible  motion. 

^  Welcome,  welcome,  feathered  stranger. 
Now  the  sun  bids  Nature  smile  ; 
Safe  arrived  and  free  from  danger, 
Welcome  to  our  blooming  isle.''        Feakklxk. 
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THESWIFi.  ■■■h  ].L..i_K  MARTiy, 
{Cypsclvs  apus,) 
Abbivbs  in  England  later,  and  lakes  its  departare  earlier 
than  any  of  its  congeners.  The  Swift  is  the  lar^crt  of  the 
(wallow  species,  and  the  most  rapid  in  its  flight.  Its 
Best,  which  is  generally  built  in  the  crevices  of  old  towen 
and  steeples,  is  constructed  of  dried  grass,  feathers, 
ihread,  and  similar  materials.  These  the  bird  collects 
whilst  on  the  wing,  picking  them  up  with  great  de»- 
terity.  They  fteldom  alight  upon  the  sronnd,  and  if  fay 
accident  they  fall  upon  a  levet  surface,  they  recover  them- 
BeJves  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  their  le^ 
•nd  the  length  of  their  wings.  During  the  beat  of  the 
day  they  remain  within  their  holes,  and  at  morning  and 
evening  sally  out  in  quest  of  food.  They  may  then  be 
■een  in  flocks,  whirling  round  some  lofty  edifice,  or  de- 
■cribing  in  mid-air,  an  endless  series  of  circles  upon 
circleB.  Swifts  fly  higher,  and  wheel  with  bolder  wing 
itfian  the  swallows,  with  whom  ihey  never  intermingle, 
p  2 


THE  GOATSUCKER  [Capnmulgm  Enrop^us  ) 
This  curious  bird,  called  alHo  the  Nightjar,  and  the  Fern 
Owl,  comes  to  this  country  from  Afnca  about  the  middle 
of  May  and  usually  leaves  by  the  end  of  AngusL 
These  birds  are  generally  found  in  low  bushee,  or  omongBt 
tufts  of  large  fems ;  and  generally  fly  at  night,  benoe 
their  name  of  Feni  Owl.  The  beak  is  fumisbed  with 
bristles,  andthe  middle  toe  of  each  foot  has  a  claw 
toothed  like  a  comb,  with  M-hich  the  bii'd  clears  and 
smoothb  Ilia  bristles,  when  necessary.  The  female  lays 
her  eggs  upon  the  ground,  without  any  nest,  and  lays 
only  two.  The  name  of  Goatsucker  originated  in  an 
absurd  idea  that  this  bird  sucked  tlie  goat's  milk,  from  its 
habit  of  lying  on  the  ground  near  cows  or  she  goats, 
and  catching  the  flies  that  torment  them  by  fixing  on 
their  udders. 

Mr.  Waterton,  who  is  certainly  the  closest  observer  of 
nature  who  ever  wroie  on  Natural  History,  slates,  in  one 
of  his  very  interesting  works,  that  be  has  frequently  seen 
the  Goatsuckers  catching  insects  in  this  manner,  and  thus 
proving  themselves  ihc  best  of  friends  to  the  animals  they 
are  accused  of  annoying. 
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THE  SKYLARK.     (Mauda 


"  Go,  tuneful  l>iri!,  that  gladd'st  tho  aides, 
To  Daphne's  wiudow  speed  thy  way  ; 
And  there  on  quivering  pioLona  rise. 

And  there  thy  vocal  art  displaji."        Shenstohe. 

'The  Skylark  i§  distinguished  from  most  olher  birda,  by 
the  long  epur  od  hia  oack  toe,  the  earthy  colour  of  his 
feathers,  and  by  einging  es  he  mounts  in  the  air.  The 
common    Skylark  is  not  mueh  bigger  than  the  hooee- 

rrrow.  These  bii-ds  generally  make  their  nest  in  mea- 
FB  among  the  high  grass,  and  the  tint  of  their  plumage 
.lesemfales  so  mucb  that  of  the  ground,  that  the  body  of 
^the  bird  is  hardly  distinguishable  as  it  hops  along. 

"  The  dttiaied  lea  he  loves,  where  tiifta  of  grtas 
Luxuriant  crown  the  ridge  ;  there,  with  his  mate, 
lie  founds  their  lonely  house,  of  withored  herbE, 
And  coarsest  spear-gross ;  next  the  inner  work, 
With  finer,  and  still  finer  fibres  lays, 
Rounding  it  curioiis  with  his  speckled  breast." 

I  Larks  breed  thrice  a  year,  in  May,  July,  and  August, 
Tearing  their  young  in  a  abort  §pace  of  time.  They  ore 
'caught  in  great  quantities  in  winter,  and  are  considered 
ehoice  and  delicate  food.  It  is  a  melancholy  observa- 
tion, that  man  should  feed  upon,  and  indulge  his  sense 
of  taste  ^viih  those  very  birds  who  have  so  ofwn  de- 
lighted his  sense  of  hearing  with  their  songs,  when  they 
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ufiher  to  the  gladdened  creation  ihe  return  of  their  best 
friend,  the  sun.  The  inatinclive  warmth  of  attachment 
whicli  the  female  Skylark  bears  towarda  her  own  species, 
even  when  not  her  nestling,  is  remarkable.  "  In  the  month 
of  May,"  says  Buffon,  "  a  young  hen  bird  was  brought 
to  me,  whieh  waa  not  able  to  feed  without  assistance.  I 
caused  her  to  be  I'eared ;  and  she  was  hardly  fledged, 
when  I  received  from  another  place,  a  nesl  of  three  or 
four  unfledged  larks.  She  took  a  strong  liking  to  these 
new  comers,  which  were  but  httle  younger  than  herself; 
she  tended  Uiem  night  and  day,  cherished  them  beneath 
her  wings,  and  fed  tbem  with  her  bill.  Nothing  could 
interrupt  her  tender  offices.  If  the  young  ones  were  torn 
from  her  she  flew  to  them  as  soon  as  they  were  liberated, 
and  would  not  think  of  effecting  her  own  escape,  which 
she  might  have  done  a  hundi'ed  times.  Her  affection 
grew  upon  her;  she  neglected  food  and  drink;  she  at 
length  required  the  same  support  as  her  adopted  offspring, 
and  expired  at  last,  consumed  with  maternal  solicitude. 
None  of  the  young  ones  long  survived  her.  They  died 
one  after  another ;  bo  essential  were  her  cares,  which  were 
equally  tender  and  judicious." 

The  Lark  mounts  almost  perpendicularly,  and  by  buo- 
cessive  springs,  into  tlie  air,  where  it  hovers  at  a  vast 
height.  Its  descent  is  in  an  oblique  direction,  unless 
threatened  by  some  ravenous  bird  of  prey,  or  attracted 
by  its  mate,  when  it  drops  to  the  ground  like  a  stone. 
On  its  first  leaving  the  earth,  its  notes  are  feeble  and  in- 
terrupted; but,  as  it  rises,  they  gradually  swell  to  their 
iiiU  tone.  As  the  Lark's  flight  is  alnays  at  sun-rise,  there 
is  something  in  tlie  scenery  tliat  renders  its  song  peculiarly 
delightful :  the  opening  morning,  the  landscape  just  gilded 
by  the  rays  of  tne  reluming  sun,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  objects,  all  contribute  to  heighten  our  relish 
for  ita  pleasing  melody. 

" Up  springs  tlio  Lark, 

Shrill-voiced  and  loud,  tlie  messenger  of  morn  ; 
Ere  yei  tho  sliadowa  flj,  he,  mounted,  singB 
Amid  the  dawning  cinuds,  and  from  tb^r  baants 
Calls  op  tliQ  tuuerul  afttions."  Thompsok. 


THE   ^OODLAKK. 

"  Alas !  it's  no  thy  neebor  swcel. 
The  bonnie  Lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  'mang  tlie  dewy  weet  1 

Wi'  spretkled  breaat. 
When  upwards  springing,  blythe  to  greet 

The  puipling  east," 

"  Early,  cheerful,  mounting  lark, 
Light's  gentle  usher,  morning's  clerk. 
In  merry  notes  delighting." 

Sii  JoHK  Davis, 


THE  WOODLARK.     {Alauda  arborea.) 

This  species  is  smaller  tban  the  skylark,  and  its  Toicc 
deeper;  it  has  also  a  circle  of  white  feathers  enoompasB- 
ing  the  head,  from  eye  to  eye,  like  a  crown  or  wreath, 
and  the  utmost  feather  of  the  wing  is  much  shorter  than 
the  second,  whereas  in  the  common  lark  they  are  nearly 
equal.  This  bird  aometimes  emulates  the  nightingale; 
for  which,  when  pouring  forth  his  sweei  melody  in  the 
grove,  during  a  silent  night,  he  is  often  mistaken  These 
birds  ait  and  perch  upon  trees,  unlik.e  tbecommon  lark, 
which  always  keeps  to  the  ground.  They  build  their 
nest  at  the  foot  of  a  bush,  near  the  bottom  of  a 
hedge,  or  iu  high  dry  grass.  The  number  of  eggs  is 
about  four;  they  are  of  a  pale  bloom  colour,  beautiJiiUy 
mottled,  and  clouded  with  red  and  yellow.  Like  the  sky- 
lark, they  assemble  in  large  flocks  during  frosty  weather. 


Their  usual  food  consists  of  small  beedes,  caterpillars,  and 
other  insects,  as  well  as  the  seeds  of  numerous  kinds  of 
wild  plants. 

"  Bright  o'er  the  green  hills  rose  the  moming  ray, 
The  Woodlark's  song  resounded  on  the  plain. 
Fair  nature  felt  the  warm  embrace  of  day. 
And  sQuled  through  all  her  animated  reign."    Lanobouiin. 


L 


THE  TITMOUSE,  OR  TOM-TIT.     {Parus  major.) 

This  small  bird  presents  us  with  the  curious  anomaly 
of  B  ton^e  split  at  the  end  into  four  distinct  fila- 
ments. The  head  is  curiously  coloured  ;  the  beak  is 
generally  black,  with  strong  hairs  at  its  base.  The  head 
and  throat  are  of  the  same  colour,  the  body  of  a  yellowish 
green;  the  back  and  eoTcrts  of  the  wings  green,  and  the 
nirap  inclining  to  blue;  the  tail  is  black,  but  touched  with 
blue  at  its  exterior  edges.  This  bird,  and  all  llie  species 
related  to  it,  live  on  insects,  as  well  as  on  seeds.  When 
kept  in  a  cage,  it  is  really  amusing  to  see  with  what  quick- 
ness the  Titmouse  darts  at  any  fly  or  moth  which  comes 
imprudently  within  its  reach.  If  this  kind  of  food  be 
deficient,  as  generally  happens  in  winter,  it  feeds  upon 
seTeral  kinds  o(  seed,  and  particularly  that  of  the  sun- 
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flower,  which  it  dexterouBlr  holds  npright  betwen  its 
claws  and  strikes  powerfully  with  its  sharp  liltle  bill,  till 
the  black  coveriog  splits,  and  yields  its  white  contents  to 
the  persevering  bird.  They  bnild  their  nest  with  great  in- 
i^enuity ;  and  the  female  lays  seven  or  eight  eggs. 


THE  YELLOWHAMMER,  OR  YELLOW 

BUNTING.     (Emberixa  dtrinella.) 

This  bird  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  sparrow ;  and  has 

a  pretty  note,  not  unlike  that  of  the  linnet.     Its  head  is 

of  a  greenish  yellow,  spotted   with  brown;  the  throat 

and  belly  are  yellow ;  the  breast  and  sides,  under  the 

gB,  mingled  with  red.     These  birds  build  their  neats 

lie  ground,  near  some  bush,  where  the  female  lays 

five  or  six  eggs.     The  Yellowharamer  may  be  sometimes 

L  Been  perched  on  the  finger  of  some  poor  man  or  woman 

[  in  the  streets  of  London,  in  a  slate  of  complete  tamenesE ; 

I  bat  this  is  the  transitory  effect  of  intoxication,  and  soon 

I  «fler  the  bird  is  boitght  and  brought  home,  it  dies,  over- 

I  OMne  by  the  power  of  the  laudanum  that  has  been  given  it 

I      This  hird  feeds  on  seeds  and  various  sorts  of  insects, 

I  and  is  common  in  every  lane,  on  eveij  hedge  throughout 

I  -^e  country,  flitting  betbre  the  traveller,  and  about  the 

llmBheB.     Happily  for  him,  we  have  not  yet  acquired  the 

I  taste  of  the  natives  of  Italy,   where  the  Yellowhammer 

I  fills  a  daily  victim  to  the  delicacy  of  the  table,  and 

■  Irhere  its  flesh  is  esteemed  very  delicious  eating.     There 

"he  is  often  fattened,  for  the   purpose  of  gratifying  the 

palate  of  epicures. 

The  Ortolan,  (Emberiza  hortulana,')  which  is  another 
species  of  the  samr —  ''--  -— — '  ---' 


s  common  m  the  central  and 


southern  proviitces  of  Europe,  where  it  is  thought  exqi 
Bilely  flavoured  as  an  article  of  food.     Wlien  first  taken 
it  ia  frequently  very  lean,  but  if  supplied  wilh  abundance 
of  food,  it  is  said  to  be  so  greedy,  that  it  will  eat  (ill  it 
dies  of  repletion. 


THE  WHEATEAR,   AND  WHIN  CHAT; 
(^Saxicola  (snanthe.') 

Thk  Wheotear  is  one  of  our  earliest  visitants,  and  J 
be  found  In  every  part  of  Britain,  In  the  North,  it  gene- 
lallv  frequents  heaps  of  stones,  ruins,  or  tiie  dry  stone 
walla  of  buriat-grounds,  and  though  it  is  a  very  hand- 
some bird,  ana  in  the  early  season  sings  sweetly,  ils 
haunts  have  obtained  it  a  bad  name.  The  common  alano- 
DOte  resembles  the  sound  made  in  breaking  stones  with  a 
bajnmer,  and  as  it  utters  that  note  from  the  top  of  the 
heap  which  haply  covers  the  bones  of  one  who  perished 
by  the  storm,  or  hia  own  hand,  popular  fancy  oas  not 
omiaturally  associated  the  Wbeatear  wilh  the  suparati- 
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tion  that  belongs  to  the  place  of  graves.  Beneath  that 
heap  of  Btones,  or  in  some  neigbbouriug  fallow,  its  nest 
may  be  discovered,  formed  of  moss  and  dried  grass,  lined 
with  liair,  feathers,  or  wool,  and  containing  five  or  six 
e^B  of  a  delicate  bluish  white.  These  birtfc  congresate 
on  tlie  southern  downs  about  the  middle  of  Juljr ;  they 
are  caught  in  vast  numbers,  in  horse-hair  nooses,  which 
are  set  between  two  pieces  of  turf  turned  against  each 
other 

The  Whin  Chat  is  a  beautifiil  bird,  compact  in  form, 
with  a  rich  and  el^;ant  plumage.  Its  song,  which  is  pe- 
culiarly soft  and  sweet,  may  be  heard  in  spring  on  the 
bushy  margins  and  gorse  of  extensive  heaths.  Its  nest, 
constructed  in  thick  tufts  of  grass,  and  under  bushes,  is 
most  careflilly  concealed.  It  is  usually  approached  by 
a  labyrinth  to  which  the  rising  of  the  bird  affords  no  clue, 
and  it  may  long  be  sought  in  vain,  though  perhaps  not 
more  than  a  yard  distant  all  the  time.  The  eggs  are 
bluish  green,  without  any  spots,  and  are  never  more  than 
six  in  number. 

The  following  hnes,  addressed  Ut  the  English  Ortolan, 
or  Wheat«ar,  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  allude  to  the 
foolish  timidity  of  that  bird. 

"  To  take  yon,  shepherd  boys  prepare 
The  hollow  turf,  the  wiry  Knore, 
Of  those  weak  terrors  well  aware. 

That  hid  yon  vainly  dread 
The  shadoivB  floating  o'er  liowoB, 
Or  aurmQriDg'  gale,  that  round  the  stones 
Of  some  old  beacon,  as  it  moans, 
Scarce  moves  a  thistle's  head. 
And  if  a  cloud  Dhsunre  the  sun, 
Witli  faint  and  fluttering  heart  you  run 
'  Into  the  pitfall  yoa  should  shun, 

'  And  only  leave  when  dead." 


'=^^\0. 


THE  SPARROW.  {Pyrgita  dojaeslica.) 
This  bird  is,  nest  to  the  robin  reudbreast,  the  boldest  of 
tbe  small  feathered  tribe  whicb  frequent  onr  barns  and 
houses  :  he  is  a  coumgeoua  little  creature,  and  fights  un- 
dauntedly against  biras  ten  times  bigger  than  liimBelf. 
Sparrows  are  accused  of  destroying  a  great  quantity  of 
c»m,  and  in  several  counties  the  landlord  or  farmer  puts 
a  price  on  a  Sparrow's  head ;  but  the  farmer  is  the  per- 
son most  injured  by  the  plan,  as  the  good  Sparrows,  in 
ridding  land  of  caterpillars,  do  more  than  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  grain  they  destroy.  Mr.  Bradley,  in  hia 
Treatise  on  Husbandry  and  Gardening,  shows  by  a  cal- 
culation, that  a  pair  of  Sparrows,  during  the  time  they 
have  their  young  ones  to  feed,  destroy  on  an  average, 
eveiy  week,  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  cater- 
jrillars. 

This  bird  is  easily  tamed,  and  will  hop  about  the  house, 
and  on  the  table,  with  great  familiarity.  It  will  feed  on 
anythiDg,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  meat  cut  into  small 
pieces.    The  song  of  the  Sparrow,  if  we  can  so  call  its 
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chirping,  is  far  from  agreeable  :  this  arises,  however,  not 
from  want  of  power?:,  but  from  ils  attending  solely  to  the 
note  of  the  parent  bird,  A  Sparrow,  when  fledged,  was 
taken  from  the  nest  and  educated  under  a  linnet :  it  also 
heard  by  accident,  a  goldfinch ;  nnd  ita  eong  was  in  con- 
seqnence  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The  male  is  particularly 
diatincuished  by  a  jet-black  spot  under  the  bill  upon  a 
whitish  ground.  SpaiTOWs  are  found  nearly  in  every 
country  of  the  world. 


THE  LINNET  (Fringilla  linota) 
la  about  the  size  of  the  goldfinch  ;  and  compensateg,  by 
an  extremely  melodious  voice,  the  want  of  variety  in  ita 
plumage,  which,  except  in  the  red-breasted  species,  ia 
nearly  all  of  one  colour.  Ita  musical  talents  are,  like  those 
of  many  other  birds,  repaid  with  captivity ;  for  it  is  kept 
in  cages  on  account  of  ils  singing. 

The  Red-breasted  Linnet,  or  Redpole,  generally  builds 
on  the  aea-coast  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent  in 
Tineyarda;  but  that  livery  of  nature,  the  crimson  scarf, 
that  growB  so  beautifuUy  under  his  neck,  disappears  na 
Boon  aa  he  ia  domesticated.  This  bird  is  one  of  the  first 
whose  appearance  announces  the  spring. 

The  Oreen  Linnet  is  rather  larger  than  the  house  spar- 
row. Its  head  and  back  are  of  a  yellowish  green,  the 
edges  of  the  feathers  grayish ;  the  rump  and  breast  more 
yellow.  The  plumage  of  the  female  is  much  less  vivid, 
mclining  to  brown.  Its  song  is  trifling,  but  in  confine- 
ment it  becomes  tame  and  docil^and  will  catch  the  not^ 
of  other  birds. 


THE  CANARY-BIRD.     {Carduelis 


As  his  name  imports,  this  bird  is  a  native  of  the  Canary 
Islands ;  wliere,  in  his  wild  state,  he  has  a  dusky  gray 
plumage,  and  a  much  stronfrer  voice  than  when  in  a  cage. 
In  our  northern  countries  his  feathers  undergo  a  great  al- 
teration ;  and  the  bird  becomes  entirely  white  or  yellow. 
This  elfect  of  cold,  upon  animals  of  all  kinds,  is  general 
and  progressive,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  climate 
from  the  equator.  Of  this  bird,  Buffon  says,  "that  if  the 
nightingale  is  the  chantresa  of  the  woods,  the  Canary  is 
the  musician  of  the  chamber;  the  first  owes  all  to  nature, 
the  second  something  to  art.  With  less  strength  of  organ, 
less  compass  of  voice,  and  less  variety  of  note,  the  Canary 
has  a  better  ear,  greater  facility  of  imitation,  and  a  more 
retentive  memory  ;  and  as  the  difference  of  genius,  espe- 
cially among  the  lower  animals,  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
Bure  on  the  perfection  of  their  senses,  the  Canary,  whose 
organ  of  bearing  is  more  susceptible  of  receiving  and 
retaining  foreign  impressions,  becomes  more  social,  tame, 
and  familiar;  is  capable  of  gratitude  and  even  attachment; 
its  caresses  are  endearing,  its  little  humours  innocent,  and 
its  anger  neither  hurts  nor  offends.  Its  education  is  easy  ; 
we  rear  it  with  pleasure,  because  we  are  able  to  instruct  it. 
It  leaves  the  melody  of  its  own  natural  note,  to  listen  to 
the  melody  of  our  voices  and  instruments.  It  accompanies 
us,  and  repays  the  pleasure  it  receives  with  interest,  while 
the  nightingale,  more  proud  of  its  talent,  seems  desirous  of 
preserving  it  in  all  its  purity,  at  least  it  appears  to  aUaoh 
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very  little  lalue  to  ours,  and  ii  is  with  great  difficulty  that 
it  can  be  taught  any  of  our  airs.  The  Canary  can  whistle; 
the  nightingale  despises  our  airs,  and  never  fails  to  return 
to  its  own  wild  wood  notes.  Its  pipe  is  a  masterpiece  of 
nature,  which  human  art  can  neither  alter  nor  improve ; 
while  that  of  the  Canary  is  a  model  of  more  pliant  mate- 
rials, which  we  can  moiJd  at  pleasure ;  and  therefore  it 
contriliutes  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  the  pleasiires  of 
society.  It  sings  at  all  Beaeons,  cheers  us  in  the  dullest 
weather,  and  adds  to  our  httppiness,  by  amusing  the  young 
and  delighting  the  recluse,  charming  the  tediousness  of  the 
cloiBter,  and  gladdening  the  soul  of  the  innocent  and  cai>- 
live."  It  breeds  generally  twice  a  year  when  domesti- 
cated ;  and  it  sonietimes  happens  that  the  female  lays  her 
^gs  for  the  second  time  before  the  first  brood  Is  fledged. 
"Hie  male  then  good-naturedly  takes  her  place  on  the 
eggs  while  she  feeds  the  young  ones,  and  feeds  them 
in  nis  turn,  when  she  sita  in  the  nest.  They  are  veiT 
easily  tamed,  when  brought  up  with  attention  and  kind- 
ness, and  lake  their  food  out  of  the  hand,  often  perching 
on  the  shoulder  of  their  mistress,  and  feeding  out  of 
her  mouth,  The  Canary-bird  is  sometimes,  and  with 
I,  matched  with  the  linnet  or  the  goldfinch ;  and 

rnHie  produce  is  a  beautiful  mule  bird,  partaking  of  the  ta- 

I  lants  and  plamage  of  both. 

I     Canary-birds  live  twelve  or  thirteen  years  in  our  cli- 

K&ate,  and  sing  well  to  the  end  of  their  life. 

*  The  following  curious  anecdote  of  one  of  these  birds 
B  related  by  Dr.  Darwin  ;  "  On  observing  a  Canary-bird 
It  the  house  of  a  gentleman  near  Tutbury,  in  Derbyshire,  I 
nis  told  it  always  fainted  away  when  its  cage  was  cleaned ; 
lad  I  desireil  to  see  the  experiment    The  cage  being  taken 

^froDi  tie  ceiling,  and  the  bottom  drawn  out,  the  bird  be- 
gan to  tremble,  and  turned  quite  white  about  the  root  of 
Uie  bill :  he  Hum  opened  his  mouth,  as  if  for  breath,  and 
respired  quick;  stood  up  straighler  on  his  pereh,  hung 
his  wings,  spread  his  tail,  closed  his  eyes,  and  appeared 
quite  stiff  ior  half-an-hour ;  till  at  length,  with  much 
trembling  and  deep  respirations,  he  came  gradually  to 
lumself.' 
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A  few  years  ago,  a  Frenchman  exhibited  in  London 
twenty-four  Canary-birds,  many  of  which,  he  said,  were 
from  eighteen  to  twentj-five  yeiirs  of  age.  Some  of  these 
balanced  themselves,  head  downward,  on  tlieii'  shoulders, 
having  their  legs  and  tail  in  the  air.  One  of  tbera  taking 
a  elender  stick  in  its  claws,  passed  its  head  between  its 
legs,  and  suffered  itself  to  be  turned  round,  as  if  in  the 
act  of  being  roasted.  Another  balanced  itself,  and  was 
swung  backward  and  foi-ward  on  a  kind  of  a  slack  rope.  A 
third  was  dressed  in  military  uniform,  having  a  cap  on  its 
head,  wearing  a  sword  and  pouch,  and  carrying  a  firelock 
in  one  claw:  afier  some  time  sitting  upright  this  bird,  at 
the  word  of  command  freed  itself  from  its  dress  and  flew 
away  lo  the  cage.  A  fourth  sufleri.d  itself  to  be  shot  at, 
and  Mling  down  as  if  dead  was  put  into  a  httle  wheel- 
barrow, and  wheeled  awav  bv  one  of  its  comrades ' 


THE  CHAFFINCH.      {Fringilla  caUbs.) 

The  Chaffinch  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  sparrow, 
but  more  lightly  and  elegantly  formed.    Its  nest,  which  is  | 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  construction,  is  com- 
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:,  interwoven  and  lined  with 
wool,  hair,  and  feathers.  "  Four  or  five  eggs,"  says  Mr. 
Waterton,  "  are  the  usual  number  which  the  Chafiinch'a 
nest  contains,  and  sometimea  only  three.  The  thorn,  and 
most  of  the  evergreen  shnihs,  the  sprouts  on  the  boles 
of  forest  trees,  the  woodbine,  the  whin,  the  wild-rose,  and 
occasionally  the  bramble,  are  this  bird's  favourite  places 
for  nidificalion.  Like  all  its  congeners,  it  never  covers 
its  e^s  on  retiring  from  the  nest,  for  ita  young  are 
hatched  blind.  There  is  something  peculiarly  pleasing 
to  me  in  the  song  of  this  bird.  Perhaps  association  of 
ideas  may  add  a  trifle  to  the  value  of  its  melody ;  for 
when  I  hear  the  first  note  of  the  Chaffinch,  I  know  that 
winter  is  on  the  eve  of  its  departure,  and  that  sunshine 
and  fine  weather  are  not  far  off.  The  Chaffinch  never 
sings  when  on  the  wing ;  hut  it  warbles  incessantly  on 
the  trees,  and  on  the  hedgerows,  from  the  early  part  of 
Febntary  to  the  second  week  in  July  ;  and  then  (if  the 
bird  be  in  a  state  of  freedom,)  its  song  entirely  ceases." 


L 


THE  BULLFINCH, 


This  is  a  very  docile  bird,  and  will  nearly  imitate  the 
Bound  of  a  pipe,  or  the  whistle  of  man,  with  its  voice,  the 
mellowness  of  which  is  really  charming.  It  is,  by  bird- 
fancier§,  considered  to  excel  all  other  small  birds,  except 
the  Mnnet,  in  the  soflness  of  its  tones,  and  in  the  varie^ 
of  its  notes.  In  captivity,  its  melody  seems  to  be  as  great 
a  Bolace  to  itself,  as  it  is  a  pleasure  to  its  master-  By  day, 
and  even  when  the  evening  has  called  for  the  artificial 
light  of  candles,  the  Bullfinch  pursues  his  melodious 
exertions,  and  if  there  be  any  other  birds  in  the  apart- 
ment, awakes  them  gently  to  the  pleasing  task  of  singing 
in  concert  with  him.  His  notes  are  upon  one  of  the  low- 
est keys  of  the  gamut  of  birds. 

The  plumage  of  the  Bullfinch  is  beautiful,  though  sim- 
ple and  uniform,  consisting  only  of  three  or  four  shades 
of  colours.  In  the  male,  a  lovely  scarlet  or  crimson 
colour  adorns  the  breast,  throat,  and  jaws,  as  far  as  the 
eyes ;  the  crown  of  the  head  is  black ;  the  rump  and  tail 
are  white;  the  neck  and  back  grey,  or  lead-coloured. 
The  name  of  tliis  bird  originates  from  its  head  and  neck 
being,  like  those  of  the  hull,  very  large  in  proportion  to 
the  Ewdy.  The  female  does  not  share  with  the  male  the 
brightness  of  colours  in  the  plumage.  Bullfinches  btiild 
their  nests  in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  particularly  in 
places  that  abound  in  fi'uit-trees,  as  they  are  passionately 
fond  of  fruit,  which  they  often  destroy  before  ii  is  ri|je. 
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THE  GOLDFINCH.     [FnngUia  carduelis.) 

This  bird  is  also  called  tbe  Thistlefinch,  from  bis  fondness 
for  the  seed  of  that  plant.  He  is  very  beautiful,  his 
plumage  being  elegantly  diversified,  his  form  smali,  but 
pleasing,  and  liis  voice  not  loud,  but  sweet.  He  is  easily 
tamed,  and  often  exhibited  as  a  captive,  with  a  chain 
round  his  body,  drawing  up  with  trouble,  but  yet  with 
amazing  dexterity,  two  small  buckets,  alternately,  one 
containing  his  meat,  the  other  bis  drink.  When  caught 
old,  the  Goldfinch,  aftei"  a  few  weeks,  if  well  attended  to, 
and  gently  treated,  becomes  as  familiar  as  if  he  bad  been 
brought  up  by  the  hand  of  his  keeper.  Some  have  been 
taught  to  fire  a  small  piece  of  artillery,  and  go  through 
tbe  drUltng  exercise,  lo  the  great  astonishment  of  tne 
spectators  ;  but  the  cruel  and  severe  treatment  that  ani- 
mals undergo,  when  taught  performances  altogether  con- 
traiT  to  their  nature,  should  prevent  us  from  encouraging 
such  exhibitions. 

This  bird,  as  if  conscious  of  the  beauty  of  his  plumage, 
likes  to  view  himself  in  a  glass,  which  is  sometimes  fixed 
for  this  purpose  in  the  back  of  tbe  cage.  The  art  with 
which  it  composes  and  builds  its  nest  is  really  worthy 
of  admiration ;  it  is  generally  interwoven  with  moss, 
small  twiE^s,  horsehair,  and  other  pliant  materials;  the 
inside  stufted  most  carefully  wirh  fine  down,  and  tufls  of 
cotton-grass,  or  cannach.  There  the  female  deposits  five 
or  six  eggs,  which  are  whitish,  marked  at  their  upper  end 
with  purple  dots. 
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**  The  Groldfinch  weaves,  with  willow  down  inlaid, 
And  cannach  tufbs,  his  wonderful  abode ; 
And  oft  suspended  at  the  limber  end 
Of  plane-tree  spray,  among  the  broad-leaved  shoots. 
The  tiny  hammock  swings  to  every  gale. 
Sometimes  in  closest  thidcets  His  concealed  ; 
Sometimes  in  hedge  luxuriant,  where  the  brier. 
The  bramble,  and  the  plum-tree  branch 
Warp  through  the  thorn,  surmounted  by  the  flowers 
Of  cHmbing  vetch,  and  honeysuckle  wild."      Grahame. 

The  following  lines  were  written  by  Cowper  on  a  Gold- 
finch starved  to  death  in  its  cage.  The  Goldfinch 
speaks : — 

"  Time  was  when  I  was  free  as  air, 
The  thistle's  downy  seed  my  fare. 

My  drink  the  morning  dew ; 
T  perched  at  will  on  every  spray. 
My  form  genteel,  my  plumage  gay. 

My  strains  for  ever  new. 

**  But  gaudy  plumage,  sprightly  strain, 
And  form  genteel  were  ail  in  vain. 

And  of  a  transient  date ; 
For  caught  and  caged,  and  starved  to  death. 
In  dying  sighs  my  little  breath 

Soon  passed  the  wiry  grate. 

"  Thanks,  gentle  author  of  my  woes, 
Thanks  for  this  most  effectual  close 

And  cure  of  every  ill. 
Never  your  cruelty  repress ! 
For  I,  if  you  had  shown  me  less, 

Had  been  your  prisoner  still." 


THE  STARE,  OR  STARLING  {Sturnus  vulgaris) 

Is  al>oiit  the  atze  and  shape  of  a  blackbird  ;  the  tips  of 
[  the  feathers  on  the  neck  and  back  are  yellow ;  the  feathers 
I  under  the  tail  of  an  ash-colour ;  the  other  parts  of  the 
r  piumage  are  black,  with  a  purple  or  deep  blue  gloss, 
f  ebanging  as  it  is  variously  exposed  to  the  light.  Id  the 
[  ben,  the  tips  of  the  feathers  on  the  breast  and  belly,  to  the 
I  Tery  throat,  are  white  ;  which  constitutes  a  material  point 
I  in  the  choice  of  the  bird,  as  the  female  is  no  singer.  She 
I  lays  four  or  fire  eegs,  lightly  tinctured  with  a  greenish 
F  cast  of  blue.  Starlings  build  in  hollow  trees  and  clefts  of 
I  rocks,  are  very  easily  tamed,  and  can  add  to  their  natural 
I  notes  any  words  or  modulations  which  they  are  taught. 
I  In  the  winter  season  Starlings  collect  in  vast  nocks, 
I  and  may  be  known  at  u  great  distance  by  their  whirling 
I.  node  of  flight.  The  evening  is  the  time  when  they 
I  iBsembie  in  the  greatest  numbers,  and  betake  themselves 

"d  fens  and  marshes.     Sterne  has  immortalized  the  Star- 
in  his  Sentimental  Journey: — "  The  bird  flew  to  the 
.    e  where  1  was  attempting  his  deliverance,  and  thrust- 

mg  his  head  through  the  trellis,  pressed  his  head  against 
^tf  as  if  impatient. — 'I  fear,  poor  creature,'  said  I,  'I 
Ku't  set  thee  at  liberty.'— ' No,'  said  the  Starling,  'I 
Vijan'tgetout.'  'Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still,BlaTery,' 
■tlud  I, '  Btill  thou  art  a  bitter  draught ! ' " 


"  The  Haven  bHb 

On  the  raven- 
And  hU  black  ningflila 

O'er  the  milk-white  b 
To  and  iro,  as  tlie  night-winds  blow. 

The  carcass  of  the  osBoeein  swings: 
And  there  alone,  an  the  raveD-stone, 

The  Haven  flaps  his  dustiy  wings. 
The  fetters  creak — and  his  ebon  beak 

Creaks  to  the  close  of  the  hollow  aound : 
And  this  is  the  tune,  by  the  lighC  of  the  moon, 

To  which  the  witches  danoe  their  round." 

BrHOK'a  Makfked. 

The  Raven  is  about  twenty-six  inches  in  length,  and  bis    ' 
weight  about  three  pounds.     The  bill  is  strong,  black, 
and  booked  at  the  tip.    The  plumage  of  the  whole  body  i 
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of  a  shining  black,  glossed  with  deep  blue;  the  back  of 
the  lower  part  inclining  to  a  dusky  colour.     He  is  of  & 
Btron?  and  hardr  diBposition,  and  inhabits  all  climates  of 
the  globe.     He  biulds  his  nest  in  trees  ;  and  the  female 
lays  five  or  sis  eggs  of  a  palish  green  colour,  spotted  with 
brown.     It  is  said  that  the  hfe  of  this  bird  extends  to  a 
century ;  and  even  beyond  that  period,  if  we  can  believe 
the  accounts  of  several  naturalists  on  the  subject     The 
Raven  unites  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  crow  to  the 
dishonesty  of  the  daw  and  the  docility  of  almost  every 
other  bird.     He  feeds  chiefly  on  small  animals;  and  is 
said  to  destroy  rabbits,  young  ducks,  and  chickens,  and 
sometimes  even  lambs,  when  they  happen  to  be  dropped 
in  a  weak  state.     In  the  northern  regions,  he  preys  on 
carrion,  in  concert  with  the  white  bear,  the  arctic  fox,  and 
the  eagJe.     The  faculty  of  scent  in  these  birds  must  be 
veiy  acute  ;  for  in  the  coldest  of  the  winter  days,  at  Hud- 
son's Bay,  when  every  kind  of  effluvium  is  almost  instan- 
taneously destroyed   by  the  frost,   bufialoes,   and  other 
beasts  have  been  killed,  where  not  one  of  these  birds  was 
seen  ;  but  in  a  few  hours  scores  of  them  have  been  found 
flollected  about  the  spot,  to  pick  up  the  blood  and  ofial. 
The   Raven   possesses  many  diverting  and  mischievous 
qualities;  he  is  active,  curious,  sagacious,  and  impudent;    , 
DJ  nature  a  glutton,  by  habit  a  thief,  in  disposition  a    . 
miser,  and  in  practice  a  rogue.     He  is  fond  of  picking  up 
I    any  small  piece  of  money,  bits  of  glass,  or  anything  that 
shines,  which  he  carefully  conceals   under  the  eaves  of 
'   Toofs,  or  in  any  other  inaccessible  place,     ^e  is  easily 
i  tamed  ;  and,  like  the  parrot  and  the  starling,  can  imitate 
[  ibe  human  voice,  in  articulating  words.     At  the  seat  of 
I  the  Marquess  of  Aylesbury,  in  Wiltshire,  a  tame  raven, 
I  that  had  been  taught  to  speak,  used  to  ramble  about  in 
I  'the  park,  where  he  was  commonly  attended  and  beset 
j  with  crows,  rooks,  and  others  of  his   inquisitive  tribe. 
I  When   a  considerable  number  of  these   were  collected 
I  round  him,  he  would  lift  up  his  head,  and  with  a  hoarse 
[  and  hollow  voice  shout  out  Holloa !  This  would  instantly 
put  to  fiigfat,  and  disperse  his  sable  brethren ;  while  the 
'  Raven   seemed  to  enjoy  the  fright   he   had  occasioned. 


When  ttomesticaied,  the  Raven  ia  of  great  service,  botl 
as  a  scavenger  and  in  keeping  watch,  in  ihe  laat  of  which 
he  is  mors  alert  and  vigilant  than  almost  any  other 
animal.  The  Raven  was  the  ensign  of  the  invading 
Danee,  and  the  prejudice  thereby  engendered  against  the 
bird  ia  not  yet  quite  extinct.  Of  its  perseverance  in  the 
act  of  incubation,  Mr,  White  relates  the  following  sin- 
gular anecdote : 

"  In  the  centre  of  a  grove  near  Selbome,  there  stood 
an  oak,  wbicb,  though  on  the  whole  shapely  and  tall, 
bulged  out  into  a  large  excrescence  near  the  middle  of 
the  stem.  On  this  tree  a  pair  of  Ravens  had  fixed  their 
residence  for  such  a  series  of  years,  that  the  oak  was  die- 
tingnished  by  the  title  of  '  The  Raven-tree.'  Many 
were  the  attempts  of  the  neighbouring  youths  to  get  ai 
this  nest :  the  difficulty  whetted  their  incHnations,  and 
each  was  ambitious  of  surmounting  the  arduous  task ;  but 
when  tbey  arrived  at  the  swelling,  it  jutted  ont  so  in  their 
way,  and  was  so  far  beyond  their  grasp,  that  the  boldest 
lads  were  deterred,  and  acknowledged  the  undertaking  to 
be  too  hazardous.  Tlius  the  Ravens  continued  to  biuld, 
nest  upon  nest,  in  perfect  security,  till  the  fatal  day  on 
which  the  wood  was  to  be  levelled.  This  was  in  tbe 
month  of  February,  when  those  birds  usually  ait.  The 
saw  was  applied  to  the  trnnk,  the  wedges  were  inserted 
into  the  opening,  the  wood  echoed  to  the  heavy  blows  of 
the  mallet,  the  tree  nadded  to  its  fall ;  but  still  the  dam 
persisted  in  sitting.  At  last,  when  it  gave  way,  the  bird 
was  flung  from  her  nest ;  and  though  her  parental  affec- 
tion deserved  a  better  fate,  was  whipped  down  by  the 
twigs,  which  brought  her  dead  to  the  ground  ! "' 

The  croaking  of  the  Raven  was  formerly  considered  a 
note  of  ill  omen, — 

"  The  Raven  croaked  as  she  sat  at  her  meal, 

And  the  old  woman  knew  what  he  E^d, 

And  she  grew  palp  nt  tb?  Bavin's  tale. 

And  sickened  and  went  to  her  bod.'' 


THE   CARRIOM   CHOW. 


THE  CARRION  CROW.     {Corvits  corone.) 
This  bird  ia  less  in  size  than  the  raveD.     The  bill  is 
!■  Blxung,  thick,  and  Btraigbt.     The  general  colour  is  black, 
except  the  extremitieB  of  the  feathers,  which  are  of  a  grey- 
ish lint.     His  delight  is  to  feed  upon  carcasses,  and  dead 
'  sniiuals,  or  malefactors  exposed  on  the  gibbet.     Like  the 
f"  nren,  he  has  a  very  acute  scent,  and  is  said  to  smell  gun- 
powder afar  off.     He  roosts  upon  trees,  and  takes  both 
mimal  and  vegetable  food.     Crows,  like  rooks,  are  gre- 
^rious,  and  often  fly  in  lai^e  companies  in  the  fields  or 
n  the  woods.     On  the  upland  moors.  Crows  occupy  the 

g ace  which  rooks  fill  in  the  low  country;  and  as  the 
row  has  a  very  coarse  and  uncouth  voice,  the  Lowlanders 
f -of  Scotland  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  Highland 
I   looks    "  speak  Gaelic,"     They  are  great  destroyers  of 
partridges,  as  they  generally  pierce  their  eggs  with  their 
bills,  and  carry  them  in  that  manner  through  the  air,  to  a 
i  great  distance,  to  feed  their  young.     The  female  lays  five 

.  Montagu  states  that  he  once  saw  a  Crow  in  pur- 
niit  of  a  pigeon,  at  which  it  made  several  pounces,  like  a 
liawk ;  but  the  pigeon  escaped  by  flying  in  at  the  door  of 
B  bouse.  He  saw  another  strike  a  pigeon  dead  from  the 
top  of  a  bam.  ■  The  Crow  is  so  bold  a  bird  that  neither 
the  kite,  the  buzzard,  nor  the  raven  can  approach  its  nest 
-without  being  driven  away.  When  it  has  young  ones,  it 
will  even  attack  the  peregrine  falcon,  and  at  a  single 
pounce  sometimes  bring  that  bird  to  the  ground. 


THE  HOOK.  (Corvus  frugikgus.) 
The  cawing  of  these  birds,  on  the  fops  of  high  treea  near 
gentlemen's  houses,  and  in  the  middle  of  cities,  is  not  very 
pleaeintr;  yet  old  habits,  to  which  we  are  reconciled,  have 
as  much  influence  upon  us,  as  if  they  were  productive  of 
amusement.  Hence  it  has  been  seldom  attempted  to  de- 
stroy a  rookery ;  although  the  noiee  and  other  incoDveni> 
ences  that  accompany  these  birds  render  their  vicinity 
often  troublesome.  They  feed  entirely  on  com  and  insects, 
and  are  little  bigger  than  the  common  crows.  In  Suffolk 
and  in  some  parts  of  Norfolk,  the  farmers  find  it  their  in- 
terest to  encourage  the  breed  of  Rooks,  as  the  only  means 
of  freeing  their  grounds  from  the  grub  which  produces  the 
cockchafer,  and  which  in  this  state  destroys  the  roots  of 
com  and  grass  to  such  a  degree,  that  instances  have  been 
known  where  the  turf  of  pasture  land  might  be  turned 
up  with  the  foot.  The  farmers  in  a  northern  county,  a 
good  many  years  ago,  waged  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Rooks,  but  the  very  next  year  the  crops  were 
so  completely  cut  up  by  grubs,  that  the  same  proprietors 
were  at  considerable  expense  in  getting  Rooks  back  again. 
Young  Rooks  are  good  eating,  but  should  be  skinned  be- 
fore they  are  dressed.  The  colour  is  black,  but  brighter 
than  that  of  the  crow,  which  the  Rook  resembles  in  shape. 
The  female  lays  the  same  number  of  eggs ;  and  the  male 
shares  with  her  the  trouble  of  fetching  sticks,  and  Jntei^ 
weaving  them  to  make  the  nest,  an  operation  which  U 
attended  with  a  great  deal  of  fighting  and  disputing  with 
the  other  Rooks. 
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New  comers  are  often  severely  bealeii  by  the  old  inha- 
bitants, and  are  even  frequently  driven  quite  away ;  of 
this  an  instance  occurred  near  Newcastle,  in  the  year  1783. 
A  pair  of  B,ooks,  afler  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  es- 
tablish themselves  in  a  rookery  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Exchange,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt, 
and  take  refuge  on  the  spire  of  that  building ;  and,  though 
constantly  interrupted  by  other  Rooks,  they  built  their 
nest  on  the  Inp  of  the  vane,  and  reared  their  young  ones, 
nndislurbed  by  the  noise  of  the  populace  below.  The 
□eat  and  its  inhabitants  were  of  course  turned  about  by 
every  change  of  the  wind !  They  returned  and  built 
their  nest  every  year  on  the  same  place,  till  1793,  soon 
after  which  year  the  spire  was  taken  down.  A  small 
copperplate  was  engraved,  of  the  size  of  a  watch-paper, 
with  a  representation  of  the  spire  and  the  nest ;  and  so 
much  pleased  were  the  inhabitants  and  other  persons  with 
h,  that  as  many  copies  were  sold  as  produced  to  the  en- 
graver  a  profit  of  ten  pounds.  The  wood-cut  by  Bewick, 
ni  the  title-p^e  to  hia  Select  Fables,  gives  a  view'of  the 
old  Exchange,  with  the  Rook's  nest  on  the  vane. 

amusing  to  see  Rooks  coming  at  sunset  as  thick 
u  a  cloud,  hovering  over  a  grove,  and,  after  several  ed- 
dies described  in  the  air,  and  incessant  cawinga,  each  re- 
pairing to  its  own  nest,  and  settling  in  a  few  minutes  to 
rest,  till  the  dawn  calls  them  up  again  to  their  pasture  in 
the  neighbouring  fields. 

Dr.  Darwin  has  remarked,  that  an  instinctive  feeling 
of  danger  from  mankind  is  much  more  apparent  in  Rooks 
than  In  most  other  birds.  Any  one  who  has  in  the  least 
observed  them  will  see  that  they  evidently  distinguish 
^t  the  danger  is  greater  when  a  man  is  armed  with  a 
gun,  than  when  he  has  no  weapon  with  him.  In  the 
Bpring  of  the  year,  if  a  person  happened  to  walk  under  a 
rookery  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
treea  rise  on  their  wings,  and  scream  to  the  unfledged 
young  to  shrink  into  flieir  nests  from  the  sight  of  the 
«iemy.  The  country  people  observing  this  circumstance 
so  uniformly  to  occur,  assert  that  Rooks  can  smell  gun- 
powder. 


J 


THE  JACKDAW.  (Corvus  monedula.) 
This  birtl  is  much  less  than  the  crow.  He  has  a  large 
head  and  long  bill,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  body. 
The  colour  of  the  plumage  is  black,  bat  on  some  parts 
inclining  to  a  bluish  hue  ;  the  fore  part  of  the  bead  19  of 
a  deeper  black.  The  Jackdaw  feeds  upon  nuts,  fruits, 
seedsj  and  insects ;  and  builds  in  ancient  castles,  towers, 
elide,  and  all  desolate  and  ruinous  places.  The  female 
lays  five  or  six  eggs,  smaller,  paler,  and  marked  with 
fewer  spots  than  those  of  the  crow. 

Jackdaws  are  easily  tamed,  and  may  with  little  diffi- 
culty be  taught  to  pronounce  several  words.  They  con- 
ceal such  parts  of  their  food  as  they  cannot  eat,  and 
otlen,  along  with  it,  small  pieces  of  money  or  toys,  fre- 
queotly  occasioning,  for  the  moment,  suspicions  of  theft 
in  persons  who  are  innocent.  In  Switzerland  there  is 
found  a  variety  of  the  Jackdaw,  which  has  a  white  ring 
round  its  neck.  In  Norway,  and  other  cold  countries, 
they  have  been  seen  entirely  white.  In  a  state  of  nature. 
Jackdaws  and  rooks  frequently  feed  together,  and  the 
Jackdaws  come  to  meet  the  rooks  in  the  morning,  and  also 
accompany  them  for  some  distance  on  iheir  retreat  at  night. 


THE   MAGPIE. 


THE  MAGPIE.     {Caudata  pica.) 
"  Prom  bough  Id  bougli  the  restiesa  Magpie  rovi 
And  chatters  as  he  flies."  " 

This  bird  resembles  the  daw,  except  in  the  whiteness 
the  breast  and  wings,  and  the  length  of  tlie  tail.  The 
black  of  the  feathers  is  accompanied  with  a  changing 
gloss  of  green  and  purple.  It  is  a  very  loquacious  crea- 
ture, and  can  be  taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice  as 
well  as  any  of  the  feathered  creation. 

Plutarch  relates  a  singular  story  of  a  Magpie  belonging 
to  a  barber  at  Rome,  which  could  imitate,  to  a  wonderful 
extent,  almost  every  noise  that  it  heard.  Some  trumpets 
happened  one  day  to  be  sounded  before  the  shop ;  and  for 
a  day  or  two  afterwards  the  Magpie  was  quite  mute,  and 
seemed  pensive  and  melancholy.  This  surprised  all  who 
knew  it;  and  they  supposed  the  sound  of  the  trumpets 
had  80  stunned  the  bird  as  to  deprive  it  at  the  same  time 
of  voice  and  hearing.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case ; 
for,  says  the  writer,  the  bird  had  been  all  the  time  occu- 
pied in  profound  meditation,  and  was  studying  how  to 
imitate  the  Bound  of  the  trumpets;  accordingly,  in  the 
first  attempt,  it  perfectly  imitated  all  their  repetitious, 
stops,  and  changes.  Thia  new  lesson,  however,  made  it 
entirely  forget  everything  that  it  had  learned  befoi-e, 

The  Magpie  feeds  on  everything;  worms,  insects, 
meat,  cheese,  bread,  milk,  and  all  kinds  of  seeds;  and  also 
on  small  birds,  when  they  come  in  its  way  :  the  yoimg  of 
the  blackbird  and  of  the  thrush,   and  even  a  strayed 


chicken,  often  &11  a  prey  to  ils  rapacity.  It  is  fond  of 
hiding  pieces  of  money  or  wearing  apparel,  which  it  car- 
ries away  by  stealth,  and  with  much  desterity,  to  JtB  hole. 
Its  cunnin"  is  also  remarked  in  the  manner  of  makin?  its 
nest,  whic'h  it  covere  all  over  with  hawthorn  brandies, 
the  thorns  sticking  outward ;  witliiu  it  Is  lined  with  fibrous 
roots,  wool,  and  long  grass,  and  then  plastered  all  round 
with  mud  and  clay.  The  canopy  above  is  composed  of 
the  sharpest  thorns,  woven  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
deny  all  entrance  except  at  the  door,  which  is  just  large 
enough  to  permit  egress  and  regress  to  the  owners.  In 
this  iortreBS  the  birds  bi'ing  up  their  brood  with  security, 
safe  from  ail  attacks,  but  those  of  the  climbing  schoolboy, 
who  often  finds  hia  torn  and  bloody  hands  too  dear  a  price 
for  the  eggs  or  the  young  ones. 

There  are  many  snperstitions  respecting  Magpies  ;  and 
it  is  singular  that  in  all  the  southcm  and  middle  districts 
of  England,  two  Magpies  together  are  thought  to  betoken 
luck ;  while  in  Lancashire,  and  other  northern  counties, 
they  are  thought  to  betoken  misfortune.  The  chattering 
of  Magpies  was  formerly  supposed  to  foretell  the  arrival 


THE  CROSSBILL.     (Loxia.) 

The  Crossbill  is  a  native  of  tlie  vast  pine  forests  of  the 

hieh  latitudes.    The  bill  of  this  singukr  bird  is  of  con- 

~  nderable  length,  and  the  mandibles  towards  the  point  are 
Tery  sharp  and  strong,  curved  in  opposite  directions,  so 
that  when  closed  the  points  cross  each  other,  from  which 
the  bird  derlTes  his  name.  This  curious  organization 
eiables  them  to  obtain  their  food,  which  chiefly  con- 
•ista  of  the  seeds  of  the  cones  of  the  iir,  with  the 
greatest  facility.  These  seeds,  for  a  considerable  time 
after  they  have  ripened,  are  so  firmly  enclosed  within  their 
Bgneaus  scales  tliat  the  bill  of  no  ordinary   bird  could 

I  reach  them.  Fixing  itself  across  the  cone,  the  Crossbill 
brings  the  mandibles  of  its  beak  immediately  over  each 
other,  and  insinuates  them  between  the  scales,  then 
forcing  them  laterally,  the  scales  open.  The  mandibles 
are  again  brought  in  contact,  keeping  the  scales  open, 
whilst  the  bird  scoops  out  the  seed  with  its  tongue. 


J 
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Is  less  than  the  m^pie,  and  Tesembles  him  more  in  the 
habits  of  bia  life  than  in  the  shape  and  colour  of  his  body. 
Like  him,  he  is  talkative,  and  ready  to  imitate  all  sounda, 
bat  boosts  of  ornamental  colours,  which  the  magpie  is  de- 
prived of.  The  ablest  painter  can  produce  no  coloar  to 
equal  the  brightness  of  the  chequered  tablets  of  while, 
black,  and  blue,  which  adorn  the  sides  of  his  wings. 
His  head  is  covered  with  feathers,  which  are  moveable 
at  will,  and  the  motion  of  which  is  espreBsive  of  the 
internal  affections  of  the  bird,  whether  he  is  stimulated  by 
fear,  anger,  or  deaire. 

A  Jay,  kept  by  a  person  in  the  north  of  England,  had 
teamed  at  the  a]jproach  of  cattle  to  set  a  cur  dog  upon 
them,  by  whistling  and  calhng  him  by  his  name.  One 
winter,  during  a  severe  frost,  the  dog  was  by  this  means 
excited  to  attack  a  cow  that  was  big  with  calf,  when  the 
poor  animal  fell  on  the  ice,  and  was  much  hurt.    The  Jay 


waa   complained  of  a 
obli|Ted  to  desti-oy  it. 

e  hen  lays  five  t 
mottled  with  brown. 


.  nuisance,  and   i 


t  eggs,  of  a  dull  white  colour, 
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I  THE  CORNISH  CHOUGH  (Pyrrhcorax  graculus) 
1  Is  like  the  jackdaw  in  shape  and  colour,  but  somewhat 
1  lai^er.  The  bill  and  legs  are  of  a  red  colour,  and  lience 
I  the  bird  is  frequently  called  the  red-legged  Crow.  It  is 
I  BO  inhabitant  of  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  all  the  western 

■  coasts  of  England,  and  is  generally  to  be  found  anions 
livcks  near  the  sea,  where  it  builds,  as  well  as  in  old 
I  ninouE  castles  and  cfaurches  on  the  sea-side.  The  voice 
I  o£  the  Chough  resembles  that  of  the  jackdaw,  except 

liat  it  exceeds  it  in  hoarseness  and  strength, 
Mr.  Montagu  describing  a  Chough  in  the  possession 
►of  a  friend,  says,  "  his  curiosity  is  beyond  bounds,  never 
nbiling  to  examine  everything  new  to  him :  if  the  gar- 

■  «l«ier  be  pruning,  he  examines  the  nail-box,  carries  off 
■3Ae  nails,  and  scatters  the  shreds  about  Should  a  ladder 
I  be  left  against  the  wall,  he  instantly  mounts,  and  goes  all 
P  mnnd  the  top  of  the  wall ;  and  if  hungry  descends  at  a 
'  eonvenieiit  place,  and  immediately  travels  to  the  kitchen 

window,  where  he  makes  an  incessant  knocking  with  bis 
biU,  until  he  is  fed  or  let  in.  If  allowed  to  enter,  his  first 
endeavour  is  to  get  up-etairs ;  and  if  not  interrupted,  goes 
as  high  as  he  can,  and  gets  into  any  room  on  the  attio 
story :  but  his  intention  is  to  get  upon  the  top  of  the  house. 
He  is  excessively  fond  of  being  caressed,  and  would  stand 
quietly  by  the  hour  to  he  smoothed ;  hut  resents  an  af- 
front with  violence  and  effect,  by  both  bill  and  claws,  and 
will  hold  so  fast  by  the  latter,  that  be  is  with  difficulty 


THE  SATIN  BOWER-BIRD. 

{PlilonorhT/nchns  holosericeus.] 

ThT3  singular  bird  was  first  broiifrht  before  the  notice  of 
the  public  by  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  splendid  work,  the  Birds 
of  Australia,  fi'om  which  the  following  exlractBare  given 
by  permission  of  its  author.  Tlie  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  this  bii^,  is  its  construction  of  a 
bower-like  tenement,  the  object  of  which,  it  should  seem, 
ia  a  sort  of  playing-ground,  or  hall  of  assembly. 

"  Tile  Satin  Bower-bird,"  says  Mr.  Gould,  "  is  not  a 
stationary  speciee,  but  appears  to  range  from  one  part  of  a 
district  to  another,  either  for  the  purpose  of  varying  the 
nature,  or  of  obtaining  a  more  abundant  supply  of  food. 
Judging  from  the  many  specimens  I  dissected,  it  would 
seem  that  it  is  altoeether  granivorous  and  frugivorous ; 
or,  if  not  exclusively  so,  that  insects  form  but  a  small 
portion  of  its  diet.  The  brushes  it  inhabits  are  studded 
with  enormous  fig-trees,  some  of  them  towering  to  the 
height  of  two  hundi'ed  feet ;  among  the  lofty  branches  of 
whifh  the  Satin  Bower- bird  finds,  in  the  small  wild  fig  with 
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vhicfa  the  branches  are  loaded,  an  abundant  supply  of  a 
favourite  food ;  this  apeciea  also  commits  considerable 
depredation  on  ripening  corn.  It  appears  to  liave  parti- 
cular times  in  the  day  for  feeding,  and  when  thus  engaged 
among  the  low  shrub-like  trees,  I  have  approached  within 
a  few  feet  without  creating  alarm ;  but  at  other  limes  I 
have  found  this  bird  extremely  shy,  especially  the  old 
males,  which  not  unfrequently  perch  on  the  topmost  branch 
of  the  loftiest  tree,  whence  they  can  survey  all  around, 
and  watch  the  movements  of  the  females  and  young  in  the 
brush  below.  Besides  the  loud  liquid  call  peouhar  to  the 
male,  both  sexes  frequently  utter  a  harsh,  unpleasant, 
guttural  note,  indicative  of  surprise  or  displeasure.  The 
old  black  males  are  exceedingly  few  in  number,  as  com- 
pared with  the  females  and  young  male  birds  in  the  green 
dress,  from  which  and  other  circumstances  I  am  led  to 
beheve  that  at  least  two,  if  not  three  years,  elapse  before 
they  attain  the  rich  satin-like  plumage,  which,  when  once 
perfectly  assumed,  is,  I  believe,  never  again  thrown  oif. 
The  extraordinary  bower-like  structures  alluded  to  above, 
are  usually  placed  under  the  Eheller  of  the  branches  of 
some  overhanging  tree  in  the  most  retired  part  of  the 
forest,  and  diUer  considerably  in  size.  The  base  consists 
of  an  extensive  and  rather  convex  platform  of  sticks,  firmly 
interwoven,  on  the  centre  of  which  the  hower  itself  is  built: 
this,  like  the  platform  on  which  it  is  placed^  and  with 
which  it  is  interwoven,  is  formed  of  sticks  and'twigs,  but 
of  a  more  slender  and  flexible  description,  the  tips  of  the 
twigs  being  so  arranged  as  to  curve  inwards  and  nearly 
meet  at  the  top  :  in  tne  inteiior  of  the  bower  the  materials 
are  so  placed,  that  the  forks  of  the  twigs  are  always  pre- 
sented outwards,  by  which  arrangement  not  the  slightest 
obstruction  is  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  birds.  The  in- 
terest of  this  curious  bower  is  much  enhanced  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  decorated  at  and  near  the  entrance  with 
the  most  gaily- coloured  articles  that  can  be  collected,  such 
as  the  blue  tail-feathers  of  the  Rose-bill  and  Pennantian 
parrots,  bleached  bones,  the  shells  of  snails,  Jcc. ;  some  of 
the  feathers  are  stuck  in  among  the  twigs,  while  others 
with  the  bones  and  shells  are  strewed  about  near  the  en- 
B  2 


trances.  The  propensity  of  ihese  birds  to  pick  up  andSy 
off  with  any  attractive  object,  ie  bo  well  known  to  the 
natives,  that  they  always  search  the  runs  for  any  small 
missing  article,  as  the  bowl  of  a  pipe,  &c,,  that  may  have 
been  accidentally  dropped  in  the  brush.  I  myseF  found 
at  tiie  entrance  of  one  of  tiiem  a  small,  neatly-worked 
stone  tomahawk,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  toge- 
ther with  some  slips  of  blue  cotton  rags,  which  the  birds 
bad  doubtless  picked  up  at  a  dcBerted  encampment  of  the 
natives.  For  what  purpose  these  curious  bowers  are 
made  is  not  yet,  perhaps,  fully  understood ;  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  used  as  a  nest,  bat  as  a  place  of  resort  for  many 
individuals  of  both  sexes,  whicli,  when  there  assembled, 
run  through  and  around  the  bower  in  a  sportive  and 
playful  mannT,  and  that  so  frequently,  that  it  is  seldom 
entirely  deserted." 


THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE.  [Paradisea  apoda,) 
There  are  about  seven  distinct  species  of  Birds  of  Para- 
dise.   They  are  generally  seen  on  the  wing;  and  flying  iu 
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the  torrid  zone  at  a  small  distance  from  the  land,  their  ap- 
3  therefore  most  welcome  to  the  tired  sailor  and 
s  passenger,  by  its  foretelling  the  vicinity  of  terra 
firma.  The  head  is  small,  but  adorned  with  colours  which 
vie  with  the  brightest  hues  of  the  feathered  tribe ;  the  neck 
is  a  beautiful  fewn,  and  the  body  very  small,  but  covered 
with  long  feathers  of  a  browner  hue,  tinged  with  gold  : 
the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  little  more  than 
filaments,  except  at  the  point  and  near  the  base.  Al- 
though the  body  is  no  larger  than  that  of  a  thrush,  the 
total  length  is  two  feet.  This  bird  has  long  been  esteemed 
by  ladies  as  a  head-dress,  and  as  those  sent  to  Europe  for 
this  purpose  always  had  the  legs  cut  off  for  the  con- 
venience of  packing,  it  was  reported,  and  at  one  time  be- 
lieved, that  the  Biid  of  Fai-adise  had  no  legs,  but  that  it 
lived  always  on  the  wing.  Indeed,  a  very  fierce  contro- 
Tersy  arose  on  this  subject  among  the  earlier  naturalists. 

The  native  place  of  these  birds  is  New  Guinea  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  where  they  are  generally  found  in 
flocks  of  thirty  or  forty,  roosting  on  fig  or  teak-trees. 
They  always  fly  against  the  wind,  that  it  may  not  ruffle 
their  light  and  spreading  plumage,  as,  if  the  mnd  came 
from  behind  it  would  blow  their  long  tails  over  their 
backs,  They  take  shelter  from  storms  in  the  most  dense 
thickets,  and  feed  principally  on  figs,  the  berries  of  the 
teak,  and  insects.  The  note  of  the  Bird  of  Paradise  is 
very  unpleasant,  and  resembles  the  cawing  of  a  raven ; 
it  IB  chiefly  heard  in  windy  weather,  when  they  dread 
being  thrown  on  the  ground. 

In  tbeir  flights  they  are  led,  it  is  alleged,  by  a  single 
bird,  which  the  natives  call  their  king,  but  which  is  said 
to  be  of  a  different  species.  It  is  further  pretended  that 
when  this  bird  settles,  the  whole  flight  settle  also,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  sometimes  perish,  as  they  are 
unable  to  rise  again,  owing  to  the  peculiar  structure  of 
their  wings.  M.  Lesson  saw  two  of  these  birds  at  Am- 
boyna,  in  a  cage,  and  Mr.  Beale,  of  Macao,  kept  one  in 
bis  aviary  for  more  than  nine  years :  they  were  fed  with 
living  insects  and  would  not  touch  them  whendead. 


THE  NUTHATCH,  OR  NUTJOBBER, 

(Silta  Europxa,) 
Is  less  than  the  chaffinch.  The  head,  neck,  and  beak  are  of 
an  ash-colour ;  the  sides  under  the  winga  red ;  the  throat 
and  breast  of  a  pale  yellow ;  the  chin  white,  and  the 
feathers  under  the  tail  red,  with  white  tips.  The  Nat- 
hatch  feeds  upon  nuts,  which  he  hoards  in  the  hollow 
part  of  a  tree :  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  him  fetch  a  nut 
out  of  the  hole,  place  it  first  in  a  chink,  and  standing 
above  it  with  his  head  downwards,  striking  it  with  all  hia 
might,  break  the  shell,  and  catch  up  the  kernel.  He 
feeds  also  upon  flies  and  other  small  insects.  The  hen  a 
so  attached  to  her  brood,  that,  when  disturbed  irom  her 
nest,  she  flutters  about  the  head  of  the  depredator,  and 
hisses  like  a  snake.  The  Nuthatches  are  shy  and  solitaiy 
birds,  and,  like  the  woodpecker,  frequent  woods,  and 
run  up  and  down  the  trees  with  surpiising  facilit;. 
They  often  move  their  tails  in  the  manner  of  the  wagtail. 
They  do  not  migrate,  but  during  the  winter  approach 
nearer  to  inhabited  places,  and  are  sometimes  seen  in 
orchEtrds  and  gardens.  The  female  lays  her  e^s  in  holes 
of  trees,  frequently  in  those  which  have  been  deserted  by 
the  woodpecker.  The  young  ones  are  said  to  afibra 
very  delicate  food. 


THE   WayNECK. 


THE  WRYNECK.     {Yunx  torquilla.) 

This  bird,  Mi'.  Gould  tells  us,  has  received  its  English 
name  fi-om  ils  habit  of  moving  ita  head  and  neck  in  va- 
rious directions,  and  with  an  undulating  motion,  like 
that  of  a  snake ;  indeed,  in  some  parts  of  England  it  is 
called  the  snake-bird.  When  found  in  its  usual  retreat  in 
the  hole  of  a  tree,  it  makes  a  loud  hissing  noise,  raises  the 
feathers  of  the  crown,  and  writhing  its  head  and  neck  to- 
wards each  shoulder  alternately,  with  grotesque  contor- 
tions, becomes  an  object  of  terror  to  a  timid  intruder ;  and 
the  bird,  taking  advantage  of  a  moment  of  indecision, 
darts  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  from  a  situation 
where  escape  appeared  impossible. 

The  Wryneck  deposits  its  eggs  on  fi-agments  of  de- 
cayed wood  within  a  hollow  tree,  and  makes  scarcely  any 
nest.     The  birds  when  caught  young  are  easily  tamed. 

THE  CREEPER.     (Certhia  familiaru.) 

The  Creepers  form  a  family  in  themselves.     They  are 

dispersed  through  most  countries  of  the  globe,  and  feed 

chiefly  on  insects,  in  search  of  wiiich  they  run  in  a  spiral 

direction  round  the  stems  and  branches  of  trees,  with 

Isreat  agility.  The  fFall  Creeper,  or  Spider  Catcher,  is 
brger  than  a  house-sparrow.  It  has  a  long,  slender, 
black  bill ;  the  head,  neck,  and  back  are  of  an  afh-co- 
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lour  ;  the  breast  while  ;  the  wings  a  compoUTid  of  lead- 
colour  and  red.  It  is  a  brisk  and  cheerful  bird,  and 
has  a.  pleasant  nol«.     It  builds  its  nest  in  the  holes  of 

The  Ox-eye  Creeper,  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  wren, 
and  has  a  long,  slender,  sharp  bill.  The  throat  and  breast 
are  white ;  the  head,  back,  and  wings  of  a  fos  colour ; 
the  middle  parts  of  the  wings  whitish  ;  above  the  eyes, 
on  each  side,  there  is  a  white  spot.  It  is  commonly  seen 
in  England,  and  builds  in  hollow  trees.  The  smaller  the 
bird,  in  general,  the  greater  number  of  eggs  the  female 
lays :  the  number  of  the  Creeper's  eggs  is  soioetimea 
above  twenty.  In  America  the  Creeper  hatches  twice 
during  the  summer,  and  bas  generally  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  eggs  at  a  time. 


THE  HUMMING-BIRDS.    (Trochilus  colubris.) 

There  are  numej-ous  species  of  Humming-Bu^s,  but 
that  represented  in  the  plaie  is  one  of  the  most  common. 
They  are  abundant  in  South  America,  particularly  in 
Brazil ;  and  are  so  small  and  so  brilliant  in  their  colours, 
that  when  seen  fluttering  about  in  the  brilliant  rays  of  a  tro- 
pical Biin,  ihey  look  like  flying  gems.  Tbey  are  extremely 
active,  darting  about,  and  thrusting  their  long  beaks  and 
flexible  tongues  into  every  flower  they  see,  in  search  of 
foodi  Sometimes  they  will  remain  suspended  in  the  air 
for  an  hour  or  two  together,  vibrating  their  wings  with 
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Bucl)  velocity,  that  they  cannot  be  seen  distinctly,  but  a]> 
pear  like  a  mist  round  the  body  of  the  bird,  while  they 
make  that  curious  humming  noiee  from  which  the  buvi 
takes  its  name.  Sometimes  they  quarrel,  when  their  lit- 
tle throats  become  distended,  their  crests,  tails,  and  wings 
expand,  and  ihev  fight  with  inconceivable  fury,  till  one  of 
them  falls  exhausted  on  the  ground.  The  most  common 
species  is  Trochilas  cotubris,  the  Ruby-throated  Hum- 
ming Bird,  and  one  of  tbcm  has  been  kept  alive  in  a 
cage  for  more  than  three  months,  by  feeding  it  with  sugar 
and  water. 


THE  HOOPUE.  {l/pupaepops.) 
This  is  a  small  bird,  measuring  no  more  than  twelve 
inches  from  tiie  point  of  the  bill  to  die  end  of  the  tail. 
The  bill  is  sharp,  black,  and  somewhat  bending.  The 
head  is  adorned  wilh  a  very  beautiful,  lat^e,  moveable 
crest,  a  kind  of  bright  halo,  the  radiation  of  which  places 
the  head  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a  golden  circle.  This 
pleasing  ornament,  whicli  the  bird  Bets  up  or  lets  fall  at 
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pleasure,  is  composed  of  a  double  row  of  feathers,  reach- 
ing from  the  bill  Co  the  nape  of  the  neck,  which  ie  of  a 
pale  red.  The  breaBt  ie  white,  with  black  streaks  tending 
downwards ;  the  wings  and  back  are  varied  with  white 
and  black  cross-lines.  The  food  of  the  Hoopoe  consists 
chicflj  of  insects,  with  the  remains  of  which  its  nest  is 
sometimes  so  filled  as  to  become  extremely  oflFensivc. 
This  beautifully  crested  bird  is  not  at  all  common  in  tliis 
country,  and  is  solitary,  two  of  them  being  seldom  seen 
together,  while  in  Egypt,  where  Hoopoes  are  very  com- 
mon, they  are  often  seen  in  small  Hocks,  The  female  is 
said  to  have  two  or  three  broods  in  the  vear;  and  makes 
no  nest,  hut  lays  five  or  six  eggs  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree, 
without  any  sort  of  preparation.  The  name  alludes  to 
.the  note  ol'  the  bird,  which  resembles  the  word  "  hoop" 
repeated  several  times  in  a  low  voice. 

Though  this  bird  is  found  occasionally  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  it  never  breeds  yrith  us.  It  is  common  in 
Italy,  where  its  strange  startling  cry  is  often  heard,  with- 
out the  bird  being  seen,  ae  it  keeps  itself  concealed  among 
trees. 

This  bird  is  called  bubbola  by  the  Italians,  moat  proba- 
bly from  its  peculiar  cry.  It  keeps  itself  concealed  among 
the  trees  ;  but  it  is  constantly  heard  repeating  the  sylla- 
ble bUf  hu,  with  such  a  strong  sonorous  voice  that  it  may 

heard  at  a  great  distance.  Its  song,  properly  so  called, 
is  cmly  uttered  during  the  honeymoon.  Although  the 
Hoopoe  lives  and  builds  in  woods,  it  may  be  often  seen, 
in  search  of  insect  food,  in  fields  and  pastures.  The  nest 
is  generally  plared  either  in  the  natural  hollow  of  a  tree, 
or  in  the  deserted  excavation  of  a  woodpecker.  It  is  com- 
posed outwardly  of  feathers,  and  is  lined  with  the  hair  of 
cows  and  horses. 


THE  CUCKOO. 


Section  III.— Stansorts,  ot  iSlimhtvi. 
THE  CUCKOO.     [Crtculus  canorus.) 
"  Boi])  beaateous  stranger  of  the  wood. 
Attendant  on  the  spring  ! 
Now  Heaven  repairs  thy  riirnl  Beat, 
And  woods  thy  walcome  ung. 
"  Soon  as  the  daUy  decks  the  green. 
Thy  certain  voice  we  hear ; 
Hast  thou  a  atar  to  guide  thy  path, 
Or  mark  the  rolliog  year ! 
«  Delightful  visiuat  1  with  thee 
I  hail  the  time  of  lluwera, 
When  heav'n  is  fill'd  nilh  music  sweet, 
Of  hirds  among  the  bowers."  Lot 
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The  well-known  notea  of  this  bird,  in  spite  of  their  mo- 
notony, are  heard  with  pleasure  in  spring,  as  a  enre  prog- 
nostic of  fine  weather.  The  Cuckoo  is  generally  first 
heard  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  ceases  towards  the 
end  of  June.  This  bird  is  so  shy,  that  he  is  seldom  seen 
when  uttering  his  singular  note.  The  female  does  not 
build  a  nest,  but  lays  her  eggs  in  that  of  some  other  bird, 
generally  in  that  of  the  sparrow. 

The  Cuckoo  is  somewhat  less  than  the  magpie,  his 
length  being  about  twelve  inches  irom  the  tip  of  the  bill 
to  trie  end  of  the  tail.  He  is  remarkable  for  his  round 
prominent  nostrils ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  with  black  transverse  lines  on  the  throat 
and  across  the  breast ;  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
body  and  wings  are  beautifully  marked  with  black  and 
tawny  stripes,  and  on  the  top  of  the  head  there  are  a  few 
white  spota.  The  tail  is  long,  and  on  the  exterior  part,  or 
edges  of  the  feathers,  there  are  several  white  marks ;  the 
ground  colour  of  the  body  is  a  sort  of  grey.  The  legs  are 
short,  and  covered  with  feathers,  and  the  feet  are  com- 
posed of  four  toes,  two  before  and  two  behind. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Jenner  for 
the  following  account  of  the  habits  and  economy  of  this 
singular  bird  in  the  disposal  of  its  egg.  He  states  that, 
during  the  time  the  hedge-sparrow  is  laying  her  eggs, 
which  generally  occupies  four  or  five  days,  the  Cuckoo 
contrives  to  deposit  her  egg  among  the  rest,  leaving  the 
future  care  of  it  entirely  to  the  hedge-sparrow.  This  in- 
trusion often  occasions  some  disorder ;  for  the  old  hedge- 
sparrow,  at  intervals,  while  she  is  sitting,  not  only  throws 
out  some  of  her  own  eggs,  but  sometimes  injures  them  in 
such  a  way  that  they  become  addle,  so  that  it  frequently 
happens  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  parent 
bird's  eggs  are  hatched :  but,  what  is  very  remarlcablc, 
it  has  never  been  observed  that  she  has  either  thrown  out 
or  injured  the  egg  of  the  Cuckoo.  When  the  hedge- 
sparrow  has  set  her  usual  time,  and  has  disengaged  the 
young  Cuckoo,  and  some  of  her  own  offspring  from  the 
shell,  her  own  young  ones  and  any  of  her  ^gs  that  re- 
mained unbatched  are  soon  turned  out :  the  young  Cuckoo 
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then  remains  in  full  posseseion  of  the  nest,  and  is  tiie  sole 
object  of  the  future  care  of  tlie  foster  parent.  The  young 
birds  are  not  previously  killed,  nor  are  the  cjrgs  de- 
molished; but  they  are  left  to  perish  together,  either  en- 
tangled in  the  bush  that  coiilains  the  nest,  or  lying  on  the 
ground  beneath  it.  On  the  18th  June,  1787,  Dr.  Jenner 
examined  a  nest  of  a  hedge-sparrow,  which  then  con- 
tained a  Cuckoo's  and  tliree  hedge-sparrow's  eggs.  On 
inspecting  it  the  day  following,  the  bird  had  hatched  ;  but 
the  nest  then  contained  only  a  young  Cuckoo  and  one 
young  hedge-spari-ow.  The  nest  was  placed  so  near  the 
extremity  of  a  hedge,  that  he  could  distinctly  see  what 
was  going  forward  m  it;  and,  to  his  great  astonishment, 
he  saw  the  young  Cuckoo,  though  so  lately  hatched,  in 
the  act  of  turning  owt  the  young  hedge-sparrow.  The 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  was  curious ;  the  little  animal, 
with  the  assistance  of  its  rump  and  wings,  contiived  to 
get  the  bird  upon  its  back,  and  making  a  lodgment  for 
its  burden  by  elevating  its  elbows,  climbed  backward 
with  it  up  the  side  of  the  nest,  (ill  it  reached  the  top ; 
where,  resting  for  a  moment,  it  threw  off  its  load  with  a 
jerk,  and  quite  disengaged  it  from  the  nest.  After  re- 
maining a  enort  time  in  this  situation,  and  feeling  abont 
with  the  estremities  of  its  wings,  as  if  to  be  convinced 
'that  the  business  was  properly  executed,  it  dropped  into 
the  nest  again.  Dr.  Jenner  made  several  experiments  in 
different  nests,  by  repeatedly  puttbg  in  an  egg  to  the 
young  Cuckoo,  which  he  always  found  to  be  disposed  of 
u  the  same  manner.  It  is  very  remaikable,  that  nature 
eeeme  to  have  provided  for  the  singular  disposition  of  the 
Cuckoo,  in  its  formation  at  this  period ;  for,  different  from 
Other  newly-hatched  birds,  its  back,  from  the  eeapulie 
downward,  is  very  broad,  with  a  considerable  depression 
in  the  middle,  which  seems  intended  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  more  secure  lodgement  to  the  egg  of  the 
hedge-sparrow  or  its  young  one,  while  the  young  Cuckoo 
is  employed  in  removing  either  of  them  from  the  nest. 
"When  it  is  about  twelve  days  old,  this  cavity  is  ouite  filled 
up,  the  back  assumes  the  shape  of  that  of  nestling  bii'ds 
in  general,  and  at  that  time  the  disposition  of  tunimg  out 
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its  companion  entirely  ceaaea.  The  emallnesB  of  th<? 
Cuckoo's  egg',  which  in  general  is  less  than  that  of  the 
house-sparrow,  b  another  circumstance  to  be  attended  to 
in  this  surprising  transaction,  and  seems  to  account  for 
tlie  parent  CucEoo's  depositing  it  in  the  nests  of  auch 
email  birds  only  as  thcRc.  If  she  were  to  do  this  in  the 
nest  of  a  bird  that  produced  a  larger  e^,  and  conse- 
quently a  larger  nestling,  the  design  would  probably  be 
frustrated,  the  young  Cuckoo  would  be  unequal  to  the 
task  of  becombg  sok  possessor  of  the  nest,  and  might  fall 
a  sacrifice  to  the  superior  strength  of  its  partners.  Dr. 
Jenner  observes,  that  the  eggs  of  two  Cuckoos  are  some- 
times deposited  in  the  same  nest ;  and  gives  the  following 
instance  which  fell  under  his  observation.  Two  Cuckoos 
and  a  hedge-sparrow  were  hatched  in  the  same  nest ;  one 
hedge-sparrow's  egg  remained  unhatehed.  In  a  few 
hours  a  contest  beg'an  between  the  Cuckoos  for  possession 
of  the  nest;  and  this  continued  undetermined  till  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day,  when  the  one  which  was 
somewhat  superior  in  size,  turned  out  the  other,  Whether 
with  the  young  hedge-sparrow  and  the  unhatehed  egg. 
The  contest,  he  adds,  was  very  remarkable :  the  com- 
batants alternately  appeared  to  have  the  advantage,  as 
each  carried  the  other  several  times  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  nest,  and  again  sank  down  oppressed  by  the  weight  of 
its  burden ;  till  at  length,  afteT  various  efTorls,  the  strongest 
of  the  two  prevailed,  and  was  afterwards  brought  up  by 
the  hedge-sparrow. 

The  American  Cuckoo,  or  Cow-bird,  is  quite  different 
in  its  habits  to  the  European  Cuckoo,  as  it  buihla  a  nest 
for  its  e^s,  and  batches  its  yotmg  itself,  like  other  birds. 


THE  ROLLER  {Coracias  garruia) 
Is  about  the  size  of  the  jay.  Its  bill  i?  black,  sharp,  and 
somewhat  booked.  The  head  is  of  a  dirty  green,  mingled 
with  blue  ;  of  which  colour  is  also  the  throat,  with  white 
lines  in  the  middle  of  each  feather ;  the  breast  is  of  a  pale 
blue,  like  that  of  a  pigeon ;  the  middle  of  the  back,  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  \a  red ;  the  rump,  and  less  coverts  of 
the  wings  are  dEirk  blue :  the  feet  are  short,  and,  like 
those  of  a  dove,  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour. 

The  Roller  ia  wilder  than  the  jay,  and  frequents  the 

thickest  woods ;  it  builds  its  nest  cliiefly  on  birch-trees. 

BuiFon  says  it  is  a  bird  of  passage,  and  migrates  in  the 

months   of  May   and   September,     In    those   countrieB 

I  where    it    ia    common,  (namely,  in    Asia,  Africa,    and 

I  South  America,)  it  is  saiti  to  fly  in  large    flocks  in  the 

I;  autumn,    and  is  frequently  seen   on  cultivated  grounds, 

I'Witb  rooks  and  other  birds,  searching  for  worms,  insects, 

Bfleeds,  berries,    roots,   and,  in  cases  of  necessity,  small 


THE  KINGFISHER     (Alc^do  ispida) 
Is  the  Halcyon  of  the  ancients,  and  his  name  recalls  to 
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our  mind  the  most  lively  ideas.  It  was  believed,  that,  as 
long  as  the  female  sat  upon  her  eggs,  the  god  of  storms 
and  tempests  refrained  from  disturbing  the  calmness  of 
the  waves,  and  Halcyan  days  were,  for  navigatoi-s  of  old, 
the  most  secure  times  to  perfonu  their  voyages. 

"  As  firm  as  the  rock,  a.Dd  as  calm  as  the  fiood, 
Where  the  peace-loving  Halcyon  deposits  lier  brood." 

But  although  this  bears  analogj-  to  a  natural  coincidence 
between  the  time  of  brooding  assigned  to  the  Kingfishers 
and  a  part  of  ihe  year  when  the  ocean  is  less  tempestuous, 
yet  Mythology  would  exercise  her  fancy,  and  turn  into 
wonders  that  which  was  nothing  else  than  the  common 

This  bird  is  nearly  as  small  as  a  common  sparrow,  but 
the  head  and  beak  appear  proportionally  too  big  for  the 
body.  The  bright  blue  of  the  back  and  wings  cl^ms  our 
admiration,  as  it  changes  into  deep  purple  or  lively  green, 
acoordina;  to  the  angles  of  light  under  which  the  bird  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  eye.  It  generally  haunts  the  banks  of 
rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  small  fish,  on  which  it 
subsiBts,  and  which  it  takes  in  amaxing  quantities,  by 
balancing  itself  at  a  distance  above  tht:  water  for  a  certaia 
time,  and  then  darting  on  the  fish  with  unerring  aim.  It 
dives  perpendicularly  into  the  water,  where  it  continuea 
several  seconds,  and  then  brings  up  the  fish,  which  it  car- 
ries to  land,  beats  to  death,  and  afterwards  swallows. 
When  it  cannot  find  a  projecting  bough,  it  sits  on  eooie 
stone  near  the  brink,  or  even  on  the  gravel ;  but  the  mo- 
ment it  perceives  the  fish,  it  takes  a  spring  upwards  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  drops  fi'om  that  height  upon  its 
prey. 

The  Kingfisher  lays  its  eggs,  to  the  number  of  seven  or 
more,  in  a  hole  in  the  bank  of  the  river  or  stream  thai  it 
frequents.  Dr.  Heysham  had  a  female  brongbt  alive  to 
him  at  Carlisle  by  a  boy,  who  said  he  had  taken  it  thd 
preceding  night  when  sitting  on  its  eggs.  His  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  was,  inat  "  having  often  observed 
these  birds  frequent  a  bank  upon  tlie  river  Peleiil,  be  bad 
watched  tbem  carefully,  and  at  last  he  saw  them  go  into  a 
small  bole  in  the  bank.    The  hole  was  too  narrow  to 
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admit  hie  hand ;  bat,  as  it  was  made  in  soft  mould,  he 
easily  enlai^ed  it,  It  was  upwards  of  half-a-yard  long  ; 
at  the  end  of  it  the  eggs,  which  were  six  in  number,  were 
pieced  upon  the  bare  mould,  without  the  smallest  appear> 
ance  of  a  nest."  The  eggs  were  considerably  larger 
than  those  of  the  yellow-Iiammer,  and  of  a  transparent 
white  colour.  It  appears,  from  a  still  later  account 
that  the  direction  of  the  holes  is  alwa;v's  upward ;  that 
they  are  enlarged  at  the  end,  and  have  there  a  kind  of 
bedding  formed  of  the  bones  of  small  Gsh,  and  some 
other  substances,  evidently  the  castings  of  the  parent 
animals.  This  bedding  ia  generally  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  mixed  with  earth ;  and  on  it  the  female  deposits  and 
hatches  her  eggs.  When  the  young  ones  are  nearly  full 
feathered,  they  are  extremely  voracious ;  and  as  the  old 
birds  do  not  supply  them  with  all  the  food  they  can  de- 
vour, they  are  continually  chirping,  and  may  be  disco- 
vered by  their  noise. 


THE  COMMON  GREEN  WOODPECKER 

{Picas  viridis) 

Receives  his  name  from  his  habit  of  pecking  the  in- 
secla  from  the  chinks  of  trees  and  holes  in  tlie  bark. 
The  bill  is  straight,  strong,  and  an^lar  at  the  end  ;  and 
in  most  of  the  species  is  formed  bke  a  wedge,  for  the 
purpose  of  piercing  the  trees.     The  nostrils  are  covered 


long,  aliude 
L  eearcbing 


with  bristles.  The  tongue  is  very  long,  Blender,  cylin- 
drical,  bony,  htird,  and  jagged  at  the  end.  The  toes  are 
placed  two  forward  and  two  backward ;  and  the  tail  con- 
sisls  of  ten  hard,  stiff,  and  sharp~pointed  feathers.  A 
Woodpecker  is  often  seen  hanging  by  his  claws,  and  rest- 
ing npon  his  breast  against  the  stem  of  a  tree ;  when  after 
darting  his  beak  against  the  bark,  with  great  strength  and 
noise,  he  runs  round  the  tree  with  great  alacrity,  which 
manceuvre  has  made  the  country  people  suppose  that  he 
goes  round  to  see  whether  he  has  not  pierced  the  tree 
uirough ;  though  the  fact  is,  the  bird  is  in  search  of 
the   insects,  which  he  hopes  to  have  driven  out  by  his 

The  following  lines,  from  Moore's  beautiful 
to  the  noise  which  the  Woodpecker  makes  i 
for  its  food : 

"  I  knew  by  the  Bmoke  tliat  so  gracBfiilly  ourl'd 

Above  tbe  green  elms,  that  a  cottage  iros  near. 
And  I  Emd,  if  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  tbe  world, 
A  heart  that  was  humble  might  hope  for  it  here. 
Every  leaf  was  at  rest,  and  I  heard  not  asoond. 
But  the  Woodpecker  tapping  the  hoUow  beech-tree." 

The  fact  is,  that  this  beating  against  the  bark  is  for  no 
other  pui'pose  than  to  rouse  tbe  insects  which  the  chink 
contains,  and  to  force  them  to  come  out,  which  they  do 
from  their  alarm  at  the  noise,  when  the  Woodpecker  turn- 
ing rotmd  fakes  them  unawares,  and  feeds  upon  ihem : 
if  the  insects  do  not  answer  the  delusive  call,  he  darts 
his  long  tonsue  into  the  hole,  and  brings  out,  by  this 
means,  his  reluctant  prey.  The  plumage  of  this  bird  is 
a  compound  of  red  and  green,  two  colours,  the  approxi- 
mation of  which  is  alnays  productive  of  harmony  in  the 
works'  of  nature.  Tliey  nestle  in  the  hollows  of  trees, 
where  the  female  lays  five  or  six  whitish  eega,  without 
making  any  nest,  trusting  to  the  natural  heat  of  her  body 
to  hatch  them. 

The  Green  Woodpecker  is  seen  more  frequently  on  the 
ground  than  the  other  kinds,  particularly  where  there  are 
ant-hills.  It  inserts  its  long  tongue  into  the  holes  through 
which  the  ants  issue,  and  draws  them  out  in  abimdonce. 


s  with  its  feet  and  bill  it  makes  a  breach  in  the 
nest,  and  devaurs  the  ants  and  their  eggs  at  its  ease. 
The  young  ones  ciimb  up  and  down  the  trees  before  they 
are  able  to  fly ;  they  roost  very  early,  and  repose  in  their 
holes  till  day.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  Wood- 
pecker, five  of  which  are  common  to  this  country. 
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THE  TOUCAN  (Ramphattos  tucanus) 
Is  a  native  of  South  America,  very  conspiciioua  or  the 
magnitude  and  shape  of  its  bill ;  which,  in  some  of  the 
Bpecies,  is  nearly  as  long  and  as  large  as  the  body  itself. 
The  length  of  its  body  is  about  eighteen  inches,  [the  size 
of  the  m^pie;}  the  head  is  latge  and  strong,  and  the 
tieck  short,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  support  the  bulk  of 
Buch  a  beak.  The  head,  neck,  and  wings  are  black;  the 
breast  of  a  most  lovely  orange  saf&on  colour ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  and  the  thighs  are  vermillion ;  the  tail 
olack.  Mr.  Gould's  specimen  represents  a  narrow  straw- 
coloured  belt  across  the  centre  of  the  breast,  dividing 
the  orange  tint  from  the  vermiUion.  One  of  these 
a  2 


birds  that  was  kept  in  a  cage  was  very  fond  of  fruit, 
which  it  held  for  Eome  time  in  its  beak,  touching  it  with 
great  delight  with  the  lip  of  its  feathery  tongue,  and  then 
tOBHiDg  it  into  its  throat  by  a  sudden  upright  jerk ;  it  also 
fed  on  small  birds,  insects,  caterpillars,  &c. 


THE  GREY  PARROT.  [PsiitacJiserythacus.) 

The  tongue  of  the  Parrot  is  not  unlike  a  black  soft  bean, 
and  fills  BO  completely  the  capacity  of  its  beak,  that  the 
bird  can  easily  tnodalate  sounds  and  articulate  words ; 
the  beak  is  composed  of  two  pieces,  both  moveable,  which    , 
is  a  peculiariiy  belonging  almost  exclusively  to  this  tribe 
of  birds.     The  bill  of  the  Parrot  is  strongly  hooked,  and   ' 
assists  it  in  climbing,  catching  hold  of  the  boughs  of  the 
trees  with  it,  and  then  drawing  its  legs  upwards;  then 
again  advancing  the  beak,  and  afterwards  the  feet,  far  its 
legs  are  not  adapted  for  hopping  from  bough  to  boi^h,  as 
other  birds  do.     Several  stories  are  told  of  the  sagacity  of 
these  birds,  and  of  the  aptitude  of  their  inierrogatorieB    \ 
and  answers,  but  they  have  been  no  doubt  the  effect  of 
chance. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  says  that  a  Parrot,  belonging  to  King 
Henry  the  Seventh,  havinv  been  kept  in  a  room  next  the 
Thames,  in  his  palace  of  We.'tminster,  had  ,learned  to  re- 
peal many  sentences  from  the  boatmen  and  passengers. 
One  day,  sporting  on  its  perch,  it  unluckily  fell  into  the  ■ 
water.     The  bird  had  no  sooner  discovered  its  situadoo,   . 
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thsD  it  Galled  out  aloud,  "  A  boat!  twenty  pounds  lor  a 
boat!"  A  waterman,  happening  to  be  near  the  place 
where  the  Parrot  was  floating,  immediately  took  it  up, 
and  restored  it  to  the  king ;  demanding,  as  the  bird  was 
a  favourite,  that  he  should  be  paid  the  reward  the  bird 
had  called  out.  This  was  refused;  but  it  was  agreed 
that,  as  the  Parrot  had  offered  a  reward,  the  man  should 
again  refer  to  its  determination  for  the  sum  he  was  to  re- 
ceive, "  Give  the  knave  a  groat,"  screamed  the  bird 
the  instant  the  reference  was  made. 

The  roemorj-  of  Parrots  is  very  astonishing,  and  they 
can  not  only  imitate  discourse,  but  can  sing  verses  of 
songs,  and  mimic  gestures  and  actions.  Scaliger  saw  one 
that  performed  Che  dance  of  the  Savoyards,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  repeated  their  song.  The  song  was  well  imi- 
tated, but  when  the  bird  tried  to  caper,  it  was  witb  the 
worst  grace  imaginable,  as  be  turned  in  his  toes,  and  kept 
fumbling  back  in  a  most  clumBv  manner. 

WiUoughbv  tells  us  of  a  Parrot,  which,  when  a  person 
said  to  it,  "  Laugh,  Poll,  laugh,"  laughed  accordingly, 
and  the  instant  after  screamed  out,  "  What  a  fool  to  make 
me  laugb!"  Another,  which  had  grown  old  with  its 
master,  shared  with  him  the  infirmities  of  age.  Being 
accustomed  to  hear  scarcely  anytliing  but  the  words,  "  I 
am  sick  j"  when  a  person  asked  it,  "  How  do  you  do, 
Poll?"  "I  am  sick,"  it  replied  in  a  doleful  tone, 
stretching  itself  out,  "  I  am  sick." 

Parrots  are  very  numerous  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  where  they  assemble  in  companies,  like  rooks,  and 
build  in  the  hollows  of  trees.  The  female  lays  two  or 
three  eggs,  marked  with  little  specks,  like  those  of  the  par- 
tridge. They  never  breed  in  our  climate,  though  they  live 
here  to  a  great  age.  They  feed  entirely  upon  vegetables, 
but  when  tame,  will  take  from  the  mouth  of  their  master 
or  mistress  any  kind  of  chewed  meat,  and  chiefly  eggs,  of 
which  they  seem  particularly  fond.  They  bite  or  pinch 
veiy  hard,  and  some  of  them  possess  so  much  strength  in 
their  beak,  that  they  could  easily  break  a  man's  finger. 
The  Parrot  is  sensible  of  attachment,  as  well  as  of  re- 
venge ;  and  if  in  their  mimic  attitudes  they  show  gi'eat 


THE  MACAW     (Psitfacus,  or  Macrocercm  aracanga) 

Is  the  largest  of  the  paiTot  tribe,  and  painted  with  the 
fineet  colours  Nature  can  bestow.  Tbe  beak  is  luicom- 
monly  strong ;  and  tbe  tail  proportionally  longer  than  that 
of  any  of  tbe  parrot  tribe.  Its  voice  is  fierce  and  iremu- 
lous,  sometimes  sounding  like  the  laugh  of  an  old  man ; 
and  it  seems  to  utter  the  -word  "  Arara,"  which  occasions 
its  bearing  that  name  in  its  native  country.  The  Maccaw 
of  St.  Domingo  is  of  a  fine  red  colour,  except  some  blue 
and  yellow  feathers  about  tbe  wings.  The  flesh  of  thia 
bird,  like  that  of  tbe  parrots,  is  much  esteemed  as  an  arti- 
cle  of  food  in  that  island. 

When  tame,  it  eats  almost  every  article  of  human  food, 
and  is  particularly  fond  of  bread,  beef,  fried  fish,  pastry, 
and  sugar.  It  cracks  nuts  with  its  bill,  and  dexterously 
picks  out  the  kernels  with  its  claws.  It  does  not  cheiv 
the  soft  fruits,  but  sucks  them  by  pressing  its  tongue 

J.inst  the  upper  part  of  its  beak :  and  the  harder  sort 
food,  such  as  bread  and  pastry,  it  bruises,  or  chews, 
by  pressing  the  tip  of  the  lower  upon  the  most  hollow 
part  of  the  upper  mandible. 


THE   HINO   PAROQUET. 


THE  PAROQUET  {Palaornis) 
Ta  lees  than  the  common  parrot,  and  fumisbed  with  a 
longer  tail.  There  are  several  Tarieties  of  this  hird,  the  ha- 
bits and  qualities  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
parrots.  They  are  even  more  easily  tamed ;  and,  although 
they  do  not  articulate  so  readily,  are  the  amusement  of 
sedentary  ladies  in  all  countries  where  they  are  known, 
Parroquets  are  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Australia, 
particularly  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  they  are  found 
iQ  great  abundance. 
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THE  RING  PAROQUET.      {Pal^omis  A/exandri.) 

This  beautifiil  species,  no  less  remarkable  for  the  ele- 
gance of  its  form  than  for  its  docility  and  imitative 
powers,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  parrot 
species  known  to  the  ancients,  from  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  down  to  the  ape  of  Nero.  It  is  about 
fifleen  inches  long ;  its  bill  is  thick  and  red ;  the  head 
and  the  body  a  bright  green ;  the  neck,  breast,  and  the 
whole  of  the  under  side  of  a  paler  tint.  It  has  a  red, 
circle,  or  ring,  which  encompasses  the  neck,  and  is  about 


the  breadth  of  a  little  finger  at  the  back ;  but  grows  nar- 
rower by  degrees  towards  the  sides,  and  ends  under  the 
lower  bill.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  is  of  so  faint  a 
green,  that  it  seems  almost  yellow.  The  tail  also  is  of  a 
yellowish  green,  and  the  legs  and  feet  ash-coloured. 


THE  COCKATOO.  {Plt/cloiophus  galerilas.) 
This  bird  is  distinguished  from  the  parrots,  by  a  beau- 
tiful crest,  composed  of  a  tufl  of  elegant  feathers, 
which  he  can  raise  or  depress  at  pleasure.  We  meet 
with  some  of  a  beautiful  white  plumage,  and  the  in- 
side feathers  of  the  crest  of  a  pleasing  yellow,  with  a 
epot  of  the  same  colour  under  eacn  eye,  and  one  upon  the 
breast.  This  bird  often  repeals  the  word  Cockatoo,  and 
has  also  been  taught  some  othei's,  hut  does  not  articu- 
late so  well  as  the  parrot.  The  Cockatoos  are  natives  of 
the  Indian  Islands  and  Australia,  where  tbcy  are  found 
in  great  abundance. 

Mr.  Bennet,  in  speaking  of  the  lai^c  black  Cockatoo, 
of  New  Holland,  says,  that  if  this  bird  observes  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  indicaiions  of  a  larva  being  within,  it  di- 
ligently labours  to  get  at  it  with  its  powerful  beak  and 
should  the  object  of  its  pursuit  be  deep  within  the  wood, 
as  often  happens,  the  trunk  becomes  so  extensively  hacked, 
that  a  Blight  gust  of  wind  will  lay  the  tree  prostrate. 
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Section  IV. — ffiallinaceoue  IStiDd. 

THE  PEACOCK.     (Pavo  crislat^s.) 

Astonished  at  the  unparalleled  beauty  of  this  bird,  the 
auciente  could  not  help  indulging  their  lively  and  creative 
fency,  in  accounting  for  the  magnificence  of  his  plumage. 
They  made  him  the  favourite  of  imperial  Juno,  sister  and 
wife  to  Jupiter;  and  not  less  than  the  hundred  eyes  of 
Argus  were  pulled  out  to  ornament  his  tail ;  indeed,  there 
IB  Bcajoely  anything  in  nature  that  can  vie  with  the  tran- 
Bcendent  lustre  of  the  Peacock's  feathers.  The  changing 
glory  of  his  neck  eclipses  the  deep  azure  of  ultramanne ; 
and  at  the  least  eyolution,  it  assumes  the  green  tint  of  the 
emerald,  and  the  purple  hue  of  the  Bmethyst.  His  head, 
which  is  small  and  finely  shaped,  has  several  curious 
stripes  of  white  and  black  round  the  eyes,  and  a  but- 
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mounted  by  an  elegant  plume,  or  tuft  of  feathere,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  a  slender  stem  and  a  small  tnfi  at 
the  top.  Displayed  with  conscious  pride,  and  exposed 
under  a  variety  of  angles  to  the  reflections  of  versatile 
light,  the  broad  and  variegated  disks  of  his  tail,  of 
which  the  neck,  head,  and  breast  of  the  bird  become  the 
centre,  claim  our  admiration.  By  an  extraordinary 
mixture  of  the  brightest  colours,  it  displays  at  once  the 
richness  of  gold,  and  the  paler  tints  of  silver,  fringed 
vith  bronze-coloured  edges,  and  surrounding  eye-hke 
Bpots  of  dark  brown  and  sapphire.  TJie  hen  does  not 
ehare  in  the  beauty  of  the  cock,  and  her  feathers  are 
generally  of  a  light  brown.  She  lays  only  a  few  eggs  at 
a  time,  generally  at  an  interval  of  three  or  four  days ; 
they  are  white  and  spotted,  like  the  eggs  of  the  turkey. 
She  sils  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  days. 

The  loud  screamings  of  the  Peacock  are  worse  than  the 
harsh  croakings  of  the  raven,  and  a  sure  pi'ognostic  of 
had  weather;  and  his  feet,  more  clumsy  than  those  of 
the  turkey,  make  a  sad  contrast  with  the  elegance  of  his 
plumage. 

"  Though  rinhaBt  hues  the  Peacock's  plumes  aiiorn, 
Yet  horror  Bcreams  from  his  discordant  tliroat." 

The  spreading  of  the  tail,  the  swelling  of  the  throat, 
neck,  and  bi'east,  and  the  puffing  noise  which  they  emit 
at  certain  times,  are  proofs  that  the  turkey  and  the  Pea- 
oock  stand  nearly  allied  in  the  family  chain  of  animated 
beings. 

The  flesh  of  the  Peacock  was  anciently  esteemed  a 
princely  dish ;  and  the  whole  bird  used  to  be  served  on 
the  table,  with  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  tail  preserved; 
but  few  people  could  now  relish  such  food,  as  it  is  much 
nthe  flesh  of  the  turkey.  The  Italians  havs 
given  this  laconic  deeciiption  of  the  Peacock  :  "  He  has 
the  plumage  of  an  angel,  the  voice  of  a  devil,  and  the 
stomach  of  a  thief." 


THE   TORKEY. 
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THE  TURKEY     {Melegaris-Galto-Pava) 

Was  originally  an  inhabitant  of  America,  whence  he  was 
brought  to  Europe  by  some  Jesuit  miiisionariea,  which  ac- 
counts for  his  being  called  a  Jesuil  in  some  parla  of  the 
continent.  Except  as  regards  the  plumage  and  the  tuft 
on  the  head,  he  is  like  the  peacock  in  many  particulars. 
The  general  colour  of  the  feathers  is  brown  and  black ; 
and  turkeys  have  ebout  the  head,  especially  the  cock, 
naked  and  tuberous  lumps  of  flesh  of  a  bright  red  colour. 
A  long  fleshy  appendage  hangn  from  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible,  ana  seems  to  be  lengthened  and  shortened 
at  pleasure.  The  hen  lays  from  fifteen  to  twenty  e^s, 
which  are  whitish  and  freckled.  The  chickens  are  very 
tender,  and  require  great  care  and  attentive  nursing,  until 
they  are  able  to  seek  their  food.     In  the  counly  of  Nor- 


folk  the  breeding  of  Turkeys,  which  is  there  a  conBider- 
able  branch  of  trade,  is  brought  to  great  perfection  ;  and 
Bome  weighing  upwards  of  twenty  pounds  each  have  been 
raised  there.  They  appear  lo  have  a  natural  antipathy  to 
everything  of  a  red  colour. 

ThoHgfi  extremely  prone  to  quarrel  among  themselveB, 
they  are,  in  general,  weak  and  cowardly  against  other 
animals,  and  fly  from  almost  everj'  creature  that  ventures 
to  oppose  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  pursue  every- 
thing that  appears  to  dread  them,  particularly  small  dogs 
and  children;  and  after  having  made  these  objects  of 
then-  Bvereion  scamper,  they  evince  their  pride  and  eati&- 
&ctioa  by  displaying  their  plumage,  strutting  about 
amon^  their  female  train,  and  uttering  their  pecuhBr  note 
of  self-approbation.  Some  instances,  however,  have  oc- 
curred, in  which  the  Turkey-cock  has  exhibited  a  consi- 
derable share  of  courage  and  prowess ;  as  will  appear  , 
from  the  following  anecdote; — A  gentleman  of  New 
York  received  from  a  distant  part  a  Turkey-cock  and 
hen,  and  with  them  a  pair  of  bantams;  which  were 
put  all  together  into  the  yard  with  his  other  poultry. 
Some  time  afterward,  as  he  was  feeding  them  from  the 
ham-door,  a  large  hawk  suddenly  turned  the  comer  of 
the  bam,  and  made  a  pounce  at  the  bantam  hen :  she  im- 
mediately gave  the  alarm,  by  a  noise  which  is  natural  to 
her  on  such  occasions;  when  the  Turkey-cock,  who  was 
at  the  distance  of  about  two  yards,  and  without  doubt 
understood  the  hawk's  inlenlion,  flew  at  the  tyrant  with 
snch  violence,  and  gave  him  so  severe  a  stroke  with  his 
spurs,  as  to  knock  him  from  the  hen  to  a  considerable 
distance ;  by  which  means  the  bantam  was  rescued  from 
destruction. 

The  wild  Turkey-cock  is,  in  the  American  forests,  an 
t  of  considerable  interest.  It  perches  on  the  tops 
of  the  deciduous  cypress  and  magnolias. 
"  On  the  top 
Of  yon  magnolia,  the  loud  Turki-y'a  voice 
la  lieralding  tlie  dawn  ;  from  tree  lo  tree 
Esteoils  the  wakening  watch-note  far  and  wide, 
TUl  the  whole  woodlaads  echu  with  the  cry."   Sodtbet. 


THE   ODISFA    FOWL,  OR  PltfTAl 


THE  GUINEA  FOWL,  OR  PINTADO. 

(JVumida  Meteagris.) 
This  bird,  which  is  also  called  the  Pearled  Hen,  was 
originally  brought  from  Africa,  where  the  breed  is  com- 
mon, and  seems  to  have  been  well  known  lo  the  Ro- 
mans, who  nsed  to  esteem  the  flesh  of  this  fowl  as  a 
delicacy,  and  admit  it  at  their  banquets.  It  went  then 
by  the  name  of  Numidian  Hen,  or  Meleagris,  because 
it  was  fabled  that  the  sisters  of  Meleager,  who  unceas- 
ingly deplored  his  death,  were  metamorphosed  into  Guinea 
Hens  by  Diana.  In  fact,  although  they  are  now  domes- 
ticated with  us,  they  stiU  retain  a  great  deal  of  their 
original  freedom,  and  have  a  stupid  look.  Their  noise 
is  very  disagreeable ;  it  is  a  creaking  note,  which,  in- 
cessantly repeated,  grates  upon  the  ear,  and  becomes 
very  teasing  and  unpleasant.  They  belong  to  the  class 
of  birds  called  palveralores ;  as  they  scrape  the  ground 
and  roll  themselves  in  the  dust  like  common  hens,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  small  insects  which  lodge  in  their  feathers. 

The  Pintado  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  common  ben; 
the  head  is  bare  of  feathers,  and  covered  with  a  naked 
skin  of  a  bluish  colour ;  on  the  top  is  a  callous  protuber- 
ance of  a  conical  form.  At  the  base  of  the  bill  on  each 
side  hangs  a  loose  watile,  red  in  the  female  and  bluish  in 
the  male.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  a  dark 
bluish  grey,  sprinkled  with  round  white  spots  of  different 
sizes,  resembling  pearls,  from  which  circumstance  the 
epithet  of  pearled  has  been  applied  to  this  bird  ;  which. 
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at  first  sight,  appears  as  if  it  had  been  pelted  by  a  stroDg 
shower  of  hail.  These  Bpols,  which  we  flud  of  a  lai^er 
dimension  upon  some  of  the  feathers  of  the  pheasant,  and 
still  more  bo  on  the  tall  of  the  peacock,  ai-e  convincing 
proofs  of  a  near  relationship  between  these  fowls. 

If  trained  when  young,  these  birds  may  easily  be  ren- 
dered tame-  M.  Brue  informs  us,  that  when  he  was  on 
the  coast  of  Senegal,  he  received,  as  a  present  from  an 
African  princesa,  two  Guinea  fowls.  Botli  these  birds 
were  so  familiar  that  they  would  approach  the  table  and 
eat  out  of  his  plate  ;  and,  when  they  liad  liberty  to  fly 
about  upon  the  beach,  they  always  returned  to  the  ship 
when  the  dinner  or  supper  bell  rang. 

In  a  wild  state,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Pintado  associates 
in  large  flocks.  Dampier  speaks  of  having  seen  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  of  them  together  in  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Islands.  They  were  originaliy  introduced  into 
our  country  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  year  1260. 

They  are  sometimes  caught,  Mr.  GoEse  tells  us,  by  ihe 
follovring  Btratagbm  :  a  small  quantity  of  corn  is  steeped 
for  a  niglit  in  proof  rum,  and  is  then  placed  in  a  shallow 
Tcssel,  with  a  little  fre^h  rum,  and  the  water  expresBed 
from  a  bitter  cassava,  grated.  This  is  deposited  within  an 
enclosed  ground  to  which  the  depredators  resort.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  grated  cassava  is  then  strewed  over  it,  and 
it  is  left.  The  fowls  eat  the  medicated  food  greedily,  and 
are  soon  foimd  reeling  about  intoxicated,  unable  to  escape, 
and  content  with  thrusting  their  head^  into  a  corner. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  in  this  state  they 
become  an  easy  prey.  Pigeons  are  sometimes  caught  in 
this  manner  in  Germany,  by  the  poachers. 

This  bird  has,  of  late  years,  greatly  increased  in 
this  country,  and  is  often  seen  hanging  at  the  poultry 
shops  and  in  the  markets  j  the  great^^Vui4^&uce  of  them 
has  considerably  reduced  their  value^'and  they  now  sell, 
proportionally,  like  other  fowls.  The  eggs  are  smaller 
and  rounder  than  those  of  the  common  hen,  and  of  a 
speckled  reddisb-hrown  colour.  They  are  esteemed  a  very 
delicate  food. 


THE  BRUSH  TURKEY  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

{Megapodim  tumulus.) 

\  It  a  remarkable,  thai,  this  bird  does  not  hatch  its  eggs  by 

[  jncabation.    It  collects  together  a  great  heap  of  decaying 

'  Tegetablca  as  the  place  of  deposit  ot  its  eggs,  thus  making  a 

[  hotbed,  arising  from  the  decomposion  of  the  collected  mat- 

'  ter,  by  the  heal  of  which  the  young  are  hatched.    This 

inonnd  varies  in  quantity  from  two  lo  four  cart-loads,  and 

is  not  the  work  ot  a  single  pair  of  birds,  but  is  the  result 

of  the  united  labour  of  many. 

I  have  been  credibly  informed,  both  by  natives  and 

Kttlers  living  near  their  haunts,  that  it  is  not  an  unusual 

event  to  obtain  nearly  a  bushel  of  eggs  at  one  time  from 

I    a  single  hea|i ;  and  as  they  are  delicious  eating,  they  are 

eagerly  sought  after. 

Mr.  Gould,  in  t(jfl  Birtfj  of  Australia,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  oftcovery  of  one  of  these  nests. 

"  I  landed  beside  a  thicket,  and  had  not  proceeded  far 
from  the  shore,  ere  I  came  to  a  mound  of  sand  and  shells, 
with  a  slight  mixture  of  black  soil,  the  base  resting  on  a 
sandy  beach,  only  a  few  feel  above  high-water  mark  ;  it 
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was  enveloped  in  the  large  yellow-blossomed  fiibiscne,  and 
was  of  a  conical  form,  twenty  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  about  five  feet  in  beiglit.  On  pointing  it  out 
to  the  native,  and  asking  him  nbat  it  was,  he  replied, 
'  Oooregooma  Rarabal,'  Jungle-fowls'  bouse  or  nest.  I 
then  Bcrambled  up  the  sides  of  it,  and,  to  my  extreme  de- 
light found  a  young  bird  in  a  hole  about  two  feet  deep  ; 
it  was  lying  on  a  few  dry  withered  leaves,  and  appeared 
only  a  few  days  old.  So  far  I  was  satisfied  that  these 
mounds  had  some  connexion  with  the  bird's  mode  of  in- 
cubation ;  but  I  was  still  sceptical  as  to  the  probabiUty 
of  these  young  birds  ascending  from  so  great  a  depth  ae 
the  natives  represented,  and  my  suspicions  were  confirmed 
by  my  being  unable  to  induce  the  native,  in  this  instance, 
to  search  for  the  eggs,  his  excuse  being  that  he  knew  it 
would  be  no  use,  as  he  saw  no  traces  of  the  old  birds 
having  recently  been  there.  I  took  the  utmost  care  of 
the  young  bird,  intending  to  rear  it  if  possible ;  I  there- 
fore obtained  a  moderate-sized  box,  and  placed  in  it  a 
large  portion  of  sand.  As  it  fed  rather  freely  on  bruised 
Indian  corn,  I  was  in  full  hopes  of  succeedii^  i  but  it 
proved  of  so  wild  and  intractable  a  disposition,  that  it 
would  not  reconcile  itself  to  such  close  confinement,  and 
effected  its  escape  on  the  third  day.  During  the  period  it 
remained  in  captivity,  it  was  incessantly  occupied  in  ' 
scratching  up  the  sand  into  heaps,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  threw  the  sand  from  one  end  of  the  box  to  the 
other,  was  quite  surprising  for  so  young  and  small  a  bird, 
its  size  not  being  larger  than  that  of  a  small  quail. 

"  At  night  it  was  so  restless,  that  I  was  constantly  kept 
awake  by  the  noise  it  made  in  its  endeavours  to  escape. 
In  scratching  up  the  sand  it  only  used  one  foot,  and  hav- 
ing grasped  a  handful,  as  it  were,  the  sand  was  throvm 
behind  it,  with  but  little  apparent  exertion,  and  without 
shifting  ltd  standing  position  on  the  other  leg ;  this  habit 
seemed  to  be  the  result  of  an  innate  restless  disposition, 
and  a  desu^  to  use  its  powerful  feet,  and  to  have  but  little 
connexion  with  its  feeding ;  for  although  Indian  oom  wag 
mixed  with  the  sand,  I  never  detected  the  bird  in  picking 
any  of  it  up  while  thus  employed. 
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"  I  continued  to  receive  the  eggs  without  having  any 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  taken  Irom  the  mound  until 
the  sijtth  of  February ;  vhen,  on  again  visitin?  Knocker'e 
Bay,  I  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  two  taken  from  a 
depth  of  e'lx  feet,  in  one  of  the  largest  mounds  I  had  then 
Been.  In  this  instance  the  holes  ran  down  in  an  oblique 
direction  from  the  centre  towards  the  outer  slope  of  the 
hillock,  so  that  although  the  eggs  were  sis  feet  deep  from 
the  Buramit,  they  were  only  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
side.  The  birds  are  said  to  lay  but  a  single  egg  in  each 
hole,  and  after  the  eg^  is  deposited,  the  eai-th  is  imme- 
diately thrown  down  Tightly,  until  the  hole  is  filled  up ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  mound  is  then  smoothed  and  rounded 
over.  It  IS  easily  known  when  a  Jungle-fowl  has  been 
recently  escavating,  from  the  distinct  impression  of  its 
feet  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  mound,  and  from  the  earth 
lieing  BO  hghtly  thrown  over,  that  with  a  slender  stick  the 
dtrectionof  the  hole  may  readily  be  detected;  the  ease  or 
difficulty  of  thrusting  the  stick  down  indicating  the  length 
of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  birds'  operations.  Thus 
far  it  is  easy  enough  ;  but  to  reach  the  eggs  requires  no 
little  exertion  and  perseverance.  The  natives  dig  them 
up  with  their  hands  alone,  and  only  make  sufficient  room 
to  admit  their  bodies,  and  to  throw  out  the  earth  between 
their  legs :  by  grubbing  with  their  fingers  alone,  they  are 
enabled  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  ho!e  wiUi  greater 
certaintv,  which  will  sometimes,  at  a  depth  of  several  feet, 
turn  otf  abruptly  at  right-angles,  its  direct  course  being 
obstructed  by  a  clump  of  wood,  or  some  other  impedi- 

In  all  probability,  as  Nature  has  adopted  this  mode  ol' 
reproduction,  she  has  also  famished  the  tender  birds  with 
the  power  of  sustaining  themselves  fi^m  the  earliest  pe- 
riod ;  and  the  great  size  of  the  egg  would  equally  lead  to 
this  conclusion,  since  in  so  lai^c  a  space  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  bird  would  be  much  more  developed 
than  is  usually  found  in  eggs  of  smaller  dimensions.  The 
eggs  are  perfectly  white,  of  a  long,  oval  form,  three  inches 
and  three  quarters  long  by  two  inches  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter. 


This  bird  is  found  in  New  South  Wales,  near  Port  Phi- 
lip, but  it  is  the  male  only  tliat  possesseB  the  splendid 
tail  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  feeds  on  snails,  and 
builds  a  nest  like  a  magpie. 

"  Of  all  the  birds  I  have  ever  met  with,"  says  Mr. 
Gould,  ''  the  Menura  is  by  far  the  most  shy  and  difficult 
to  procure.    While  among  tlie  brushes,  I  have  been  sur- 
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rounded  by  these  birds,  pouring  forth  their  loud  and  li- 
quid calls,  for  days  together,  without  being  able  to  gi^t  a 
sight  of  them  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  determined 
perseverance  and  extreme  caution  that  I  was  enabled  to 
effect  this  desirable  object;  which  was  rendered  the  more 
difficult  by  their  often  frequenting  the  almost  inaccessible 
and  precipitons  sides  of  gnlliea  and  ravines,  covered  with 
tangled  masses  of  creepers,  and  umbrageous  trees :  the 
cracking  of  a  stick,  the  roliine  down  of  a  small  stone,  or 
any  other  noise,  however  slight,  is  sufficient  to  alarm  it ; 
and  none  but  those  who  have  traversed  these  rugged,  hot, 
and  suffocating  brushes,  can  fully  understand  the  exces- 
sive labour  attendant  on  the  pursuit  of  the  Menura.  In- 
dependently of  climbing  over  rocks  and  fallen  trunks  of 
trees,  the  sportsman  has  to  creep  and  crawl  beneath  and 
among  the  branches  with  the  utmost  caution,  taking  care 
only  to  advance  when  the  bird's  attention  is  occupied  in 
singing,  or  in  scratching  up  the  leaves  in  search  of  food  : 
to  watch  its  actions,  it  is  necessary  to  remain  perfectly 
motionless,  not  venturing  to  move  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  or  it  vanishes  from  sight,  as  if  by  magic.  Al- 
though I  have  said  thus  much  on  the  cautiousness  of  the 
Menura,  it  is  not  always  so  alert:  in  some  of  the  more 
accessible  brushes  through  which  roads  have  been  cut,  it 
may  frequently  be  seen,  and  even  on  horseback  closely 
approached,  the  bird  apparently  evincing  less  fear  of  those 
animals  than  of  man.  At  Illawarra  it  is  sometimes  suc- 
cessfully pursued  by  dogs  trained  to  rush  snddenly  upon 
it,  when  it  immediately  leaps  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
and  its  attention  being  attracted  by  the  dog  which  stands 
barking  below,  it  is  easily  approached  and  shot.  Another 
successful  mode  of  procuring  specimens  is,  by  wearing  a 
tail  of  a  fuU-plumaged  male  in  the  hat,  keeping  it  con- 
stantly in  motion,  and  concealing  the  person  among  the 
bushes,  when  the  attention  of  the  bird  being  arrested  by 
the  apparent  intrusion  of  another  of  its  own  sex,  it  will  be 
attracted  within  the  range  of  the  gun :  if  the  bird  be 
bidden  from  view  by  the  surrounding  objects,  any  unusual 
sound,  as  a  shrill  whistle,  will  generally  induce  him  to 
show  himself  for  an  instant,  by  causing  him  to  leap  with 


B  gay  aDiI  sprightly  air  upon  some  neighbouring  branch 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disturbance :  immediate  ad- 
vantage must  be  taken  of  this  circumstance,  or  the 
next  moment  it  may  be  half-way  down  the  gully.  So 
totally  different  is  the  shooting  of  this  bird  to  anything 

Eraccised  in  Europe,  that  the  most  expert  shot  would 
ave  but  little  chance,  until  well  experienced  in  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  country,  and  the  habits  of  the  bird. 
TheJMenura  seldom,  if  ever,  attempts  to  escape  by  flight; 
it  easily  eludes  pursuit  by  ita  estraordinary  power  of 
flying.  None  are  so  efficient  in  obtaining  specimens  as 
the  naked  black,  whose  noiseless  and  gliding  steps  enable 
him  to  steal  upon  it  unheard  and  unperceived,  and  with 
the  gun  in  bis  hand,  he  rarely  allows  it  to  escape,  and  in 
many  instances  he  wiUteven  lull  it  nith  his  own  weapons. 
"  The  Lyre-bird  is  of  a,  wandering  disposition,  and 
although  it  probably  keeps  to  the  same  brush,  it  is  con- 
stantly engaged  in  traversing  it  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
from  mountain-top  to  the  bottom  of  the  guUiee,  whose 
steep  and  rugged  sides  present  no  obstacle  to  its  'long  lege 
and  powerful  muscular  thighs  :  it  is  also  capable  of  peiv 
forming  extraordinary  leaps;  and  I  have  heard  it  slated, 
that  it  will  spring  ten  feet  perpendicularly  from  the  ground. 
It  appears  to  be  of  solitary  habits,  as  I  have  never  seen 
more  than  a  pair  together,  and  these  only  in  a  single  in- 
stance; they  were  both  males,  and  were  chasing  each 
other  round  and  round  with  extreme  rapidity,  apparently 
in  play,  pausing  every  now  and  then  to  utter  their  loud 
shtall  calls ;  while  thus  employed  they  carried  the  tail 
horizontally,  as  they  always  do  when  numing  quioklr 
through  the  bush,  that  being  the  only  position  in  which 
this  great  organ  could  be  conveniently  borae  at  euch 
times.  Among  its  many  curious  habits,  the  only  one  at 
all  approaching  to  those  of  the  Qallinactta,  is  that  of 
forming  small  round  hillocks,  which  are  constantly  vi- 
sited during  the  day,  and  upon  which  the  male  is  con- 
stantly trampling,  at  the  same  time  erecting  and  spread- 
mg  out  his  tail  in  the  moat  graceful  manner,  and  utterine 
his  various  cries,  sometimes  pouring  forth  his  natural 
notes,  at  others  mockmg  those  of  other  birds,  and  even 


the  howling  of  the  native  dog,  or  dingo.  The  early 
morning  ant)  the  evening  are  the  periods  when  it  is  most 
animated  and  active." 


I 
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THE  PHEASANT. 


The  name  of  this  bird  implies  that  he  was  originally  a 
native  of  the  banks  of  the  river  Phasis  in  Armenia  ;  liow 
and  when  he  emigrated,  and  began  to  frequent  our  crroves, 
is  unknown.  He  is  of  the  size  of  the  common  cock;  the 
bill  is  of  a  pale  hom  colour;  the  nostrils  arched;  the 
eyes  yellow,  and  surrounded  by  a  naked  warty  skin,  of  a 
beautiful  scarlet,  finely  spotted  with  black ;  immediately 
under  each  eye  there  is  a  small  patch  of  short  feathers, 
of  a  dark  glossy  purple;  the  upper  parts  of  the  head  and 
neck  are  of  a  deep  purple,  varying  to  glossy  green  and 
blue ;  the  lower  parts  of  the  neck  and  breast  are  of  a 
reddish  chestnut,  with  black  indented  edges;  the  sides 
and  lower  part  of  the  breast  are  of  the  same  colour, 
with  lips  of  black  to  each  feather,  which,  in  differ- 
ent lights,  vary  to  glossy  purple ;  indeed,  the  whole 
colour  of  this  half-domesticated  fowl  is  very  beautiful, 
uniting  the  brightness  of  deep  yellow  gold  to  the  finest 
tints  of  the  ruby  and  turquoise,  with  reflections  of  green; 
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the  whole  being  set  off  by  Beveral  spots  of  shining  black ; 
but  in  this  as  in  every  other  kind  of  gorgeouBly-ieathered 
birds,  nature  has  for  sonie  wise  purposes,  yet  unknown  to 
us,  denied  the  female  that  admirable  beauty  of  plumage 
which  belongs  to  the  male.  The  Pheasant  lives  in  the 
woods,  which  he  leaves  at  dusk  to  perambulate  corn- 
fields and  other  sequestered  places,  where  he  feeds  with 
his  females,  upon  acorns,  berries,  grain,  and  seede  of 
plants,  but  chiefly  on  ants'  eggs,  of  which  he  is  particu- 
larly fi>nd.  His  flesh  is  Justly  accounted  better  meat  than 
any  of  the  doioestio  or  wild  fowls,  as  it  unites  the  delicacy 
of  the  common  chicken  to  a  peculiar  taste  of  its  own. 
The  female  lays  eighteen  or  twenty  eggs  once  a  year,  in 
the  wild  state ;  but  it  is  in  vain  that  we  have  attempted 
to  domesticate  this  bird  entirely,  as  she  never  will  remain 
patiently  conflned,  and  if  she  ever  breeds  in  confinement, 
is  very  careless  of  her  brood. 

There  are  great  varieties  of  Pheasants,  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  colours;  many  of  these,  brought 
from  the  rich  provinces  of  China,  are  kept  in  aviaries  in 
this  kingdom :  the  common  Pheasant  is  likewise  a  native 
of  the  East,  and  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  has  mul- 
tiplied in  our  island ;  of  late  years  they  have  become  80 
numerons  in  our  preserves,  that  at  fei^ding  time  in  the 
morning,  they  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbouring  fields  in 
large  numbers,  running  about  almost  as  tame  as  chickens. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  el^antly  described  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  :— 

"  See !  from  the  brake  the  whirring  Pheasant  springs. 
And  moQDta  exulting  on  triumphant  iringa  ; 
Short  ifl  his  joy  1  he  feels  the  fiery  wound, 
Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  grooud  : 
Ah  !  what  avoiSs  his  glossy,  varying  dyes. 
His  purple  crest,  his  scnrlet-ciraled  eyes, 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold. 
His  psinted  wings,  sjid  breast  that  flames  with  gold  1 " 
Pope's  Wisdsoe  Fobest- 
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THE  RED-LEGGED  PARTRIDGE. 

(^Perdix  Tufus.) 
TuEsii  Partridges  are  natives  of  Guemsey  and  Jersey ; 
but  are  also  very  frequently  found  on  the  adjoining  coasts 
of  France  and  England.  In  the  Western  districts  of 
France  they  are  very  abundant,  and  their  flesh  is  plump 
and  juicy.  In  England  it  is  as  white  as  in  France,  but 
more  dry.  The  side-fealhers  are  very  handsomely 
speckled,  and  there  is  a  rich  black  mark  beginning  be- 
hind the  eye  and  foi'ming  a  kind  of  gorget  on  the  breast. 
The  eyelids  are  of  a  bright  red,  as  are  the  legs  and  toes, 
and  the  claws  are  broivn.  They  build  theii*  nests  on  the 
grouud ;  but  are  sometimes  found  perched  on  trees,  or  on 
B  fence  or  paling. 

The  common  Partridge  {Perdix  cinerea,)  is  in  weight 
about  fourteen  ounces.  The  shape  of  this  bird  is  pecu- 
to  itself  and  the  quail,  both  having  a  very  short 
tail ;  the  plumage,  although  it  cannot  boast  of  gaudinc^, 
B  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  being  a  mixture  of  brown 
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and  fawn-colour,  interspersed  with  gray  and  aeh-colonr 
tints.  The  head  is  small  and  pretty;  the  beak  strong^, 
but  short,  and  resembling  that  of  all  other  granivorous 
birds.  The  female  lays  fifteen  or  eighteen  egga,  and 
leads  her  brood  in  the  com-fieids  with  the  utmost  care. 
Young  Partrid^ea  are  among  the  birds  which  run  fleetly 
the  moment  they  come  out  of  the  shell,  and  may 
sometimes  be  found  running  with  a  piece  of  the 
shell  still  remaining  on  their  heads.  The  affection  of 
Partridges  for  their  oflspring  is  peculiarly  interesting. 
Both  the  parents  lead  them  out  to  feed :  they  point  out  to 
them  the  proper  places  for  their  food,  and  assist  them  in 
finding  it  by  scratching  the  ground  with  their  feet.  They 
frequently  sit  close  together,  covering  the  young  onee 
with  their  win^ ;  and  from  this  posiiion  they  are  not 
easily  roused.  If,  however,  ihey  are  disturbed,  most  peo~ 
pie  acquainted  with  rural  affairs  know  the  confusion  that 
ensues.  The  male  gives  the  first  signal  of  alarm,  by  a 
peculiar  cry  of  distress ;  throwing  himself  at  the  same  mo- 
ment more  immediately  into  the  way  of  danger,  in  order 
to  mislead  the  enemy.  He  flutters  along  the  ground, 
hanging  his  wings,  and  exhibiting  every  symptom  of  de- 
bility. By  this  stratagem  he  seldom  fails  of  so  far  atti'act- 
ing  the  attention  of  the  intruder  as  to  allow  the  female  to 
conduct  the  helpless  unfledged  brood  into  some  place  of 
security. 
^L  The  nest  is  usually  on  the  ground ;  but  on  the  farm 

^P  of  Lion  Hall,  in  Essex,  belonging  to  Colonel  Hawker, 

^B  a   Partridge,  in  the  year    17S8,  formed  her  nest,  and 

^M  hatched  sixteen  eggs,  on  the  top  of  a  pollard  oak-tree  ! 

^M  What  renders  this  circumstance  the  more  remarkable  is, 

^B  that  the  tree  had,  fastened  to  it,  the  bars  of  a  stile,  where 

■  th. 

■  dit 

■  tb< 
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a  footpath  ;  and  the  passengers,  in  going  over, 
and  disturbed  her  before  she  iiat  close.  When 
the  brood  was  hatched,  the  birds  scrambled  down  the 
short  and  rough  boughs,  which  ^ew  out  all  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  reached  the  ground  in  safety.  It 
has  long  been  a  received  opinion  among  sportsmen,  as 
well  as  among  naturalists,  that  the  female  Partridge  has 
none  of  the  bay  feathers  of  the  breast  like  the  male.   This, 
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however,  is  a  mistake ;  for,  Mr.  Montagu  happening  to 
kill  nine  birds  in  one  day,  with  very  litlle  vai'iation  as  to 
the  bay  mark  on  the  breast,  he  was  led  to  open  them  all, 
and  discovered  that  five  of  tliem  were  females.  On  care- 
fully examining  the  plumage,  be  found  that  the  males 
could  only  be  known  by  the  superior  brightness  of  colour 
about  the  head;  which  alone,  after  the  first  or  second 
year,  seems  to  be  the  true  mark  of  distinction.  They  fiy 
in  coveys  till  about  the  third  week  in  February,  when 
they  separate  and  pair ;  but  if  the  weather  be  very  severe, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  them  collect  tog'ether  again.  We 
are  told  that  a  gamekeeper,  in  Dorsetshire,  bearing  a  par- 
tridge utter  a  cry  of  distress,  was  attracted  by  the  sound 
into  a  field  of  oats,  when  the  bird  ran  round  him  very 
much  agitated  ;  upon  his  looking  among  the  com,  he  saw 
in  the  midst  of  her  infant  brood  a  lai^e  snake,  which  he 
killed ;  and  perceiving  its  body  much  distended,  he  opened 
it,  when  to  his  astonishment  two  young  Partridges  ran 
fi^m  their  prison,  and  joined  theu'  mother;  two  others 
were  found  dead  in  its  stomach.  Partridges  have  ever 
held  a  distinguished  place  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious  : 
we  have  an  old  distich : — 


THE  QUAIL  {Colurnix  vulgaHs) 
Is  a  small  bird,  being  in  length  no  more  tban  seven  inches. 
The  colour  of  the  breast  is  a  dirty  pale  yellow,  ond  the 
throat  has  a  little  mixture  nf  red :  the  head  is  black,  and 
the  body  and  wings  have  blauk  stripes  upon  a  hazeU 
coloured  ground.  Its  habits  and  manner  of  living  re- 
semble those  of  the  partridge,  and  it  is  either  caught 
in  nets  by  deoov  birds,  or  shot  by  the  help  of  the  Bet- 
ting-dog, its  call  being  easily  imitated  by  tapping  two 
pieces  of  copper  one  against  another.  The  flesh  of  the 
Quail  is  very  luscious,  and  next  in  Savour  to  that  of 
the  partridge.  Quails  are  birds  of  passage,  the  only  pe- 
culiarity in  which  they  differ  from  all  other  of  the  poultry 
kind;  and  such  prodigious  numbers  have  sometimes  ap- 
peared on  the  western  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
that  one  hundred  thousand  have  been  caught  in  one  day, 
within  the  space  of  three  or  four  miles.  In  some  parts 
of  the  south  of  Russia,  they  abound  so  greatly,  that  at 
the  time  of  their  migration  they  are  caught  by  uiousands, 
and  sent  in  casks  to  Moscow  and  St.  Petcrsbui^.  The 
female  seldom  lays  more  than  sis  or  seven  eggs. 
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The  ancient  AthenianB  kept  this  bird,  merely  for  the 
sport  of  fighting  with  each  other,  as  game  cocka  do,  and 
never  ate  the  flesh.  The  Quail  was  that  wild  fowl  which 
God  thought  proper  to  aeud  to  the  chosen  people  of  Israel, 
&s  a  Buatetiance  for  them  in  the  desert, 

The  Chinese  Quail  is  a  beautiful  little  bird,  and  ofien 
kept  in  cages  in  China,  for  the  singular  purpose,  as  it  ia 
said,  of  warming  people's  hands  in  winter;  as  taking  the 
soft,  warm  body  of  the  bird  in  the  hand  difiiises  through  it 
an  agreeable  warmth. 

The  American  Quail  {Ortyx  borealia)  is  larger  than  tlie 
common  Qudl,  and  is  something  between  a  Quail  and  a 
partridge. 


THE  RED  GROUSE.     {Lagopm  Soticua.) 
"  High  OQ  esulting  wing  tlie  Hcath-Cock  rose, 
Aud  blew  his  Bbrill  blast  o'er  perennial  bdows." 

RoGEBa. 

This  bird  is  called  by  some  ornithologists  the  Moor- 
Cock,  and  by  others  Red  Game,  The  beak  is  black  and 
short;  over  the  eyes  there  in  a  bare  skin  of  a  bright 
red.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  red  and  black, 
Tariegated,  and  intermixed  witn  each  other,  except  the 
wings,  which  are  brownish,  spotted  tvith  red,  and  the  tail, 
which  is  black ;  the  legs  are  covered  with  long,  thick 
feathers  down  to  the  very  toes.  It  is  common  in  the 
north  of  England,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Wales ;  and  not 


only  affoi'ds  great  diversion  to  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  those  countries  who  are  fond  of  ahootJDg',  but  also 
repays  them  well  for  their  trouble,  as  ibe  flesh  is  very  de- 
licate, and  holds  on  our  table  an  equal  place  with  the 
partridge  and  the  pheasant.  The  season  of  Grouse  shoot- 
mg  commences  August  20.  In  winter  they  are  uaually 
found  iu  flocks  of  BomeCimes  fifty  to  one  hundred  in  num- 
ber, which  are  termed  by  sportsmen  packs,  and  become 
remarkably  shy  and  wild,  seldom  allowing  the  sportsman 
to  approach  them  within  one  hundred  ya^s.  They  keep 
near  the  summits  of  the  heathy  hills,  and  seldom  descend 
to  the  lower  grounds.  Here  they  feed  on  the  mountain 
berries,  and  on  the  tender  tops  of  the  heath.  The  hen 
lays  seven  or  eight  eggs  of  a  reddish  black  colour. 

Besides  the  red  Grouse,  there  are  the  following  of  the 
same  species,  but  they  are  now  found  only  iu  the  wildest 
parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 


t^Z^i^^ 


THE  BLACK  COCK  I^Tetrao  tetrix) 
la  about  four  pounds  in  weight ;  but  the  female,  which  is 
usually  called  the  Grey  Hen,  is  oAen  not  more  than  two. 
The  plumage  of  the  whole  body  of  the  male  is  black, 
and  gloBsed  over  the  neck  and  rump  with  shining  blue ; 
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Uie  coverts  of  the  wing3  are  of  a.  dusky  brown,  with  the 
quill  fenthers  black  and  white.  The  tail  is  much  forked. 
These  birds  never  pair ;  but  in  the  spring  the  males  as- 
semble at  their  accustomed  haunts  on  the  tops  of  heathy 
mountains,  where  they  crow  and  clap  their  wings. 

"  And  from  the  pine's  hig  top  brought  down 
Tlie  giant  GrouBe,  wliile  boastful  ke  diaplay'd 
Hia  breast  of  varying  green,and  crow'd  and  clapped 
HJB  glosBf  wings." 

G:SB0I1HE. 

The  females,  at  this  signal,  resort  to  them.  The  males 
are  very  quarrelsome,  and  hght  together  like  game  cocks. 
On  these  occasions,  they  are  so  inattentive  to  their  own 
safety,  that  two  or  three  have  sometimes  been  killed  at 
one  shot ;  and  instances  have  occurred  of  their  having 
been  knocked  down  with  a  slick. 

Like  the  Capercailzie,  or  Cock  of  the  Woods,  a  larger 
species  of  this  ?enus,  these  birds  are  common  in  Russia, 
Siberia,  and  other  northern  countries,  chiefly  in  wooded 
and  mountainous  situations ;  and  in  the  norllieni  parts  of 
our  own  island  on  uncultivated  moors. 

The  Ptarmiffitn,  or  White  Grouse,  is  somewhat  larger 
than  a  pigeon ;  its  bill  is  black,  and  its  plumage  in  sum- 
mer is  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  elegantly  mottled  with 
small  bars  and  dusky  spots.  The  head  and  neck  are 
marked  with  bivad  bars  of  black,  rust-colour,  and  white, 
the  wings  and  belly  are  white.  The  White  Grouse  is 
fond  of  lofty  situations,  where  it  braves  the  severest  cold. 
It  is  found  in  most  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  even 
as  far  as  Greenland.  In  this  country  it  is  only  to  be  met 
with  on  the  summits  of  some  of  our  highest  hills,  chiefly 
in  Scotland,  and  in  the  Hebrides  and  Orkneys,  hut  same- 
times  in  Cumberland  and  Wales. 


THE  COMMON  COCK.     {Callus  dotnesticus.) 

"  While  the  Ooct,  with  lively  din. 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  this  ; 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  bam  door 
Stoutly  strats  his  damea  before."        Miltoh, 

This  bird  k  so  well  known,  that  it  would  be  needless  to 
say  much  of  him.  His  plumage  is  various  and  beautiful, 
his  courage  very  great  and  proverbial,  his  sobriety  as- 
tonishing, and  his  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  period  of 
sun-rise  has  baffled  the  most  scrutinizing  researcfaeBof 
naturalists.  When  of  a  good  breed,  and  well  taught  to 
fight,  he  will  die  rather  than  yield  to  his  adversary.  The 
hen  layB  a  great  number  of  eggs,  and  will  hatch  as  many 
as  thirteen  at  one  sitting ;  but  this  is  considered  the  ex- 
treme number,  being  as  many  as  she  can  well  cover. 
When  in  the  secluded  state  of  incubation  she  eats  very 
little;  and  yet  is  bo  courageous  and  strong,  that  she  will 
rise  and  fight  any  men  or  animals  that  dare  to  approach 
her  nest.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  bow,  witn  Buch 


I 
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a  scanty  eustenaiice  as  she  takes,  she  can,  for  twenty-one 
days,  emit  constaiitly  from  her  body  aa  much  heat  as 
would  raise  Fahreidieit's  thermoraeler  to  ninety-six  de- 
grees. The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  delicate  and  wliolesome, 
and  univereally  relished  as  nourishing  and  agreeable  food- 
There  are  several  varieties  or  families  of  this  fowl.  The 
Hamburgh  Cock  has  a  beautiful  tuft  of  feathers  about  his 
ears,  and  on  the  top  of  his  head ;  and  the  Bantam  has  his 
legs  and  toes  entirely  feathered,  which  is  more  an  impedi- 
ment than  an  ornament  to  the  bird. 

The  cruel  sport  of  cocfcfighting  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  earliest  antiquity.  The  Athenians  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived it  from  India,  where  it  ia  even  now  followed  with 
a  kind  of  frenzy ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  Chinese  will 
sometimes  risk  not  only  the  whole  of  their  property,  but 
their  wives  and  children  on  the  issue  of  a  battle.  The 
religion  of  the  Greeks  could  not  see  that  game  with  plea- 
aure,  and  therefore  cockfighting  was  allowed  only  once  a 
year;  but  the  Romans,  who  bad  given  to  the  bird  the 
name  of  their  earliest  enemies,  the  Gauls,  adopted  the 

fractice  with  rapture,  and  introduced  it  into  this  island, 
lenry  VIII.  delighted  in  this  sport,  and  caused  a  com- 
modious house  to  be  built  for  the  purpose,  which,  alihough 
now  applied  to  a  very  different  use,  still  retains  the 
name  of  the  Cockpit.  The  part  of  our  ships  so  called, 
Beema  also  to  indicate  that  in  former  times  the  diversion 
of  cockfighting  was  permitted  in  order  to  beguile  the  te- 
dious hours  of  a  long  voyage.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  a 
custom,  which  originated  in  barbarous  times,  should  still 
continue,  to  the  disgrace  of  a  philosophic  and  enlightened 
age.— The  Cock  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  inte- 
rest with  the  poets  ;  and  has  been  very  commonly  called 
by  them  "  Chanticleer." 

"  Within  this  homestead  lived,  without  a,  peer 

For  crowiug  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer."    DarDKH. 

"  The  feathered  songster.  CTinnticlcer, 
Had  wound  his  liiigle-horn. 
And  told  the  early  villnger 

The  coming  of  the  morn."         CHATrEnTOX. 


BANKIVA  COCK  — JAGO  COCK   AND   HEN. 
SPANISH  COCK  AND  HEN. 

Fkom  the  Bankiva  fowl  nearly  all  the  various  kinds  of 
fowls  found  in  British  poultry-yards  are  said  to  be  sprung. 
Il  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Java,  and  is  cliaracteriBed 
by  a  red  indented  comb,  red  wattles,  and  ash-jirey  legs  and 
feet.  The  cock  has  a  thin  indented  or  scalloped  comb, 
and  wattles  under  the  mouth.  The  feathers  of  the  neck 
are  long,  falling  down,  and  rounded  at  the  tips,  and  are 
of  the  finest  gold  colour.  The  head  and  neck  are  fann- 
coloured,  the  wing-coverts  dusky  brownish  and  black ; 
the  tail  and  belly  black.  The  hen  is  of  a  dusky  ash* 
grey  and  yellowish  colour,  and  has  a  much  smaller  comb 
and  beard  llian  the  cock. 
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THE  PADUAN,  OR  JAGO  FOWL. 

(^G alius  Giganteus.) 

The  wild  species,  termed  by  Marsden  the  Jago  Fowl,  i§  a 
native  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  is  supposed  by  Tcmm- 
inck  to  be  tbe  original  of  this  fine  breed,  though  little  is 
knovm  of  the  wild  sort,  further  than  that  it  is  double  the 
size  of  the  Bankiva,  or  dunghill  fowl.  Marsden  Bays  he 
baa  seen  in  tbe  East  a  cock  of  this  species  tall  enough  to 
pick  crumbs  from  a  dining-table.  They  are  said  to  weigh 
from  eight  to  ten  pounds.  The  combs  of  both  the  cock 
and  hen  are  large,  frequently  double,  of  the  form  of  a 
crown,  with  a  tufted  crest  of  feathers,  which  is  largest  in 
the  hen  ;  the  voice  is  stronger  and  harsher  than  that  of 
^  other  fowls;  but  the  most  singular  peouliarity  is,  that 
they  do  not  come  into  full  feather  till  about  half-grown. 
The  Cochin-Chtna  fonJs,  in  the  possession  of  her  Majesty, 
are  said  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Jago  Fowls.  There  are 
numerous  hybrids  and  varieties  of  the  Js^o  Fowl  found 
under  diiferent  names  in  poultry-yards,  but  all  of  tliem 
lay  fine  large  eggs,  and  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  excel- 
lent flavour  of  their  flesh.  One  of  the  m 
of  these  varieties  is  called 
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the  body  and  tail  feathers  of  which  are  of  a  rich  black, 
with  occasionally  a  little  white  on  the  breast.  The  cock 
of  this  variety  is  a  most  majestic  bird  ;  its  deportment  is 
grave  and  stately,  and  its  eyes  are  encircled  with  a  ring 
of  brown  feathers,  from  which  rises  a  black  tuft  that 
covers  the  ears.  There  are  other  similar  feathers  behind 
the  comb  and  beneath  the  wattles.  The  legs  and  feet  are 
of  lead  colour,  except  the  sole  of  the  toot,  which  is 
yellowish. 


THE  BANTAM  FOWL 

Is   a  small   variety,    with   short    legs,   mos 


frequently 


feathered  to  the  toes,  bo  as  sometimes  to  obstruct  walking. 
Many  Bantam  fenciers  prefer  those  which  have  clear 
bright  lege,  without  any  vestige  of  feathers.  The  fnll- 
bred  Bantam  cock  should  have  a  rose  comh,  a  weiU 
feathered  tail,  full  hackles,  a  proud  lively  carriage,  and 
ought  not  to  weigh  more  than  a  pound.  The  nankeoi 
coloured  and  the  black  are  the  greatest  favourites.  If  of 
the  latter  colour,  the  bird  ghould  have  no  feathers  of  any 
other  sort  in  his  plumage.  The  nankeea  bird  should  have 
his  feathers  edged  with  black,  his  wings  barred  with  pur- 
ple, his  tail  feathers  black,  his  hackles  slightly  studded 
with  purple,  and  his  breast  black,  with  white  edges  to  the 
feathers.  The  hens  should  be  small,  clean-legged,  and 
match  in  plum^e  with  the  cock. 


THE  DODO.     {Didua  meptvs.) 

Swiftness  has  generally  been  considered  the  attribule 
of  birds ;  but  the  Dodo  appears  never  to  have  had  aiiy 
title  to  this  distinction.  Instead  of  exciting  the  idea  of 
swiftness  by  its  apjiearance,  in  the  drawmga  that  have 
been  preserved  of  it,  it  strikes  the  imagination  aa  a 
thing  the  most  unwieldy  and  inactive  of  all  nature.  Its 
body  is  massive,  almost  round,  and  covered  with  ^ray 
feauiere.  It  is  just  barely  supported  upon  two  short  thick 
legs,  Uke  pillars;  while  its  head  and  neck  rise  from  it  in 
a  manner  truly  grotesque.  The  neck,  thick  and  piiray,  is 
joined  to  the  head,  which  consists  of  two  immense  jaws, 
which  open  far  beyond  the  eve.  The  Dodo  formerly  in- 
habited the  Isle  of  France;  but  it'has  been  long  extinct. 
The  Dodo  was  supposed  by  the  earliest  naturalists  who 
described  it,  to  be  a  kind  of  turkey,  as  in  the  flavour  of  its 
flesh  it  resembled  that  bird.  Later  naturalists  supposed  it 
to  be  a  kind  of  swan,  and  this  opinion  was  followed  by  the 
celebrated  Buffon.  Others  thought  it  was  a  kind  of  vul- 
ture ;  and  otliers,  judging  from  the  shortness  of  its  wings, 
placed  it  in  the  ostrich  tribe.  Modem  naturaliiits,  how- 
ever, having  carefully  examined  the  bones  of  the  bird 
■  u2 


which  have  been  preserved,  are  of  opinion  that  it  ib  a 
gigantic  pigeon.  An  entire  specimen  existed  about  a. 
hundred  years  ago  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Ox- 
ford, but  only  part  of  the  bird,  and  one  of  the  feet  re- 
main ;  there  is  also  a  foot  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  There  is  a  reference  to  this  extinct  species 
in  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  see  Bohn's  edition,  vol.  i.  page 
29,  and  a  note  on  the  Dodo  by  Dr.  Manteil  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 

The  Solitaire  is  another  remarkable  bird  which  was 
formerly  found  in  the  Mauritius  and  the  adjoining 
islands ;  but  which  has  now  become  extinct. 


THE  RINGDOVE,  CUSHAT,  OR  WOOD 
PIGEON, 

[Columba  palumhus,] 
Is  the  largest  Pigeon  found  in  our  island,  by  which  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  all  othera ;  its  weight  ie  about  twenty 
ounces  ;  its  length  eighteen  inches,  and  its  circumference 
about  thirty.  It  is  usually  known  as  the  Wood  Pigeon. 
This  bird  is  of  a  pale  chocolate  or  cream-colour,  with  a 
black  ringlet,  having  white  ed^a,  round  the  neck ;  the 
breed  is  common  in  Britain.  Its  habits  are  Uke  those  of 
other  birds  of  the  tribe  ;  but  it  is  so  stronglj;  attached  lo 
its  native  freedom,  that  all  attempts  to  domesticate  it,  with 
a  few  rare  exceptions,  have  hitherto  proved  inaffectoal. 
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These  birds  baitd  their  nest  chiefly  on  the  pine,  of  boHy, 
with  dried  sticks  thrown  rudely  together  ;  and  the  eggs, 
which  may  frequently  be  seen  through  the  bottom  of  the 
nest,  are  lai^er  than  those  of  the  domestic  Pigeon.  At- 
terapta  have  been  made  to  domesticate  them  by  hatching 
their  e^s  under  the  common  Pigeon,  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  aWe  to  fly,  they  always  escaped  to  their  proper 
haunts. 

Mr.  Montague  bred  up  a  curious  assemblage  of  birds, 
which  lived  together  in  perfect  amity :  it  consisted  of  a 
common  pigeon,  a  Ringdove,  a  white  owl,  and  a  spai^ 
row-hawk ;  the  Ringdove  was  master  of  the  whole. 


THE  STOCKDOVE,  OR  WILD  PIGEON. 

{Columba  tsnai.) 

"  The  Stockdove,  recluse,  with  her  mat^ 
CoucoaJB  hor  foud  LUhb  in  the  grove, 
And  murmuring  snemH  to  repeat. 

Thai  Maj  la  Iho  mother  of  love."     Cckhimohah. 

This  bird  is  called  the  Stockdove,  because  it  builds  in  the 
Blocks  of  trees,  which  have  been  headed  down  and  are 
become  thick  and  bristly ;  and  not,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, because  it  is  the  stock,  or  original,  from  which  all 
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the  tame  pigeons  have  sprung.  Sometimes  these  birds 
lay  their  eggs  in  deserted  rabbit-warrens,  on  the  sod, 
without  making  any  nest. 

The  colour  of  the  Stockdove  is  generally  of  a  deep 
slate  or  lead  tint,  with  rings  of  black  about  the  feathers. 
Multitudes  of  them  visit  this  country  in  the  winter,  from 
their  more  northerly  summer  retreats.  They  s^pear  about 
November  and  retire  again  (except  a  few  that  breed  with 
us)  in  the  spring.  While  the  beech  woods  were  suffered 
to  cover  large  tracts  of  ground,  these  birds  used  to  haunt 
them  in  myriads,  frequently  extending  above  a  mile  in 
length,  as  they  went  out  in  the  mommg  to  feed.  They 
are,  however,  still  found  in  considerable  quantities  in 
many  parts  of  England,  but  never  in  Scotland,  forming 
their  nests  in  the  hollows  of  trees ;  not,  like  the  ring- 
dove, on  boughs.  Their  murmuring  strains,  or  coo- 
ings,  in  the  morning  and  at  dusk,  are  highly  pleasing, 
and  throw  an  agreeable  melancholy  on  the  soUtude  of  the 
erove.  The  poet  of  the  Seasons  expresses  this  in  the 
allowing  lines,  with  a  beautiful  instance  of  imitative 
harmony. 

" the  Stockdove  breathes 

A  melancholy  murmur  through  the  whole.** 

SpaiiTG. 

Wordsworth  also  gives  a  pleasing  description  of  the 
mournful  cooing  of  these  birds : 

"  I  heard  a  Stockdove  sing  or  say 
His  homely  tale  this  very  day ; 
His  voice  was  buried  among  trees. 
Yet  to  be  come  at  by  the  breeze ; 
He  did  not  cease ;  but  cooed,  and  cooed ; 
And  somewhat  pensively  he  wooed  i 
He  sang  of  love  with  quiet  blending, 
Slow  to  begin,  and  never  ending ; 
Of  serious  faith  and  inward  glee. 
That  was  the  song,— the  song  for  me  " 
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THE  TAME  PIGEON.     [Columba  livia.) 


The  shape  of  thie  bird  U  well  known,  but  the  colour  varies 
HO  luucli,  that  it  defies  the  rules  of  claesification.  They 
prefer  a  gregarioue  life,  and  abide  often,  to  the  number  of 
live  or  six  thousand,  in  a  cot  built  expressly  for  them  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  a  farm-yard,  with  proper  holes  to 
nestle  in.  The  female  Pigeon,  through  the  whole  species, 
lays  two  eggs  at  a  time,  which  produce  generally  a  male 
and  a  female.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  how  eager  the  male  is 
to  sit  upon  the  eggs,  in  order  that  his  mate  may  rest  and 
feed  herself.  The  young  ones  when  hatched,  require  no 
food  for  the  first  three  days,  warmth  being  their  only  nou- 
rishment ;  they  are  then  fed  from  the  crop  of  the  mother ; 
who  has  the  power  of  forcing  up  the  half-digested  peas 
which  she  has  swallowed  to  give  them  to  her  young.  The 
young  ones,  open-mouthed,  receive  this  tribute  of  affec- 
tion, and  are  thus  fed  three  times  a  day. 

There  are  upwards  of  twenty  varieties  of  the  domestic 
Pigeon,  and  of  these  the  carriers  are  the  most  celebrated. 
They  obtain  their  name  fi'om  being  sometimes  employed 
to  convey  letters  or  small  packets  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther. The  rapidity  of  their  flight  is  very  wonderful. 
Lithgow  assures  us  that  one  of  Qiem  will  carry  a  letter 
from  Babylon  to  Aleppo  (which,  to  a  man,  is  usually 
thirty  days'  journey)  in  forty-eight  hours.  To  measure 
their  speed  with  some  degree  of  exactness,  a  gentleman, 
many  years  ago,  on  a  trifling  wager,  sent  a  Carrier 
Pigeon  from  London,  by  the  coach,  to  a  friend  at  Bury 
St.  Edmond's;  and  along  with  it  a  note,  desiring  thai 


the  PigeoD,  two  days  after  its  arrival  there,  might  be 
thrown  up  precisely  when  the  town  clock  sLruck  nine  in 
the  morning.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  Pigeon 
arrived  in  London  at  half-paeC  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
aame  morning,  having  flown  aeventy-two  miles  in  two 
hours  and  a  naif.  From  the  instant  of  its  liberation,  its 
flight  is  directed  through  the  cloods,  at  a  great  height,  to 
its  home.  By  an  instinct  altogether  inconceivable,  it 
darts  onward,  in  a  straight  line,  to  the  very  spot  whence 
it  was  taken,  but  how  it  can  direct  its  flight  so  exactly 
will  probably  for  erer  remain  unknown  to  us, 

"  Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  Dove 
Hie  wreaths  of  conquest,  or  the  vows  of  love? 
Say  through  the  cluuda  what  compass  poiaU  her  flight  ? 
Monarchs  have  gazed,  and  Dationa  blessed  the  sight. 
File  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  mountains  rise. 
Eclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  skies  ;— 
'T  ia  vain  1  tlirough  ether'a  pathless  wilds  alie  goes, 
And  lights  at  last  where  all  her  cares  repose. 
Bweet  bird,  thy  truth  shall  Horlem's  waJls  attest, 
And  unborn  ages  consecrate  thy  nest."        Bogers. 

The  Carrier  Pigeon  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
other  varieties,  by  a  broad  circle  of  naked  white  bIob 
round  the  eyes,  and  by  its  dark  blue  or  blackish  colour. 

It  would  be  as  fruitless  as  unnecessary  to  attempt  to 
describe  all  the  varieties  of  the  Tame  Pigeon ;  for  human 
art  has  so  much  altered  the  colour  and  figure  of  this  bird, 
that  pigeon-fanciers,  by  pairing  a  male  and  female  of  dif- 
ferent sorts,  can,  as  they  express  it,  "  breed  them  to  a  fea<- 
ther."  Hence  we  have  the  various  names  of  Carriers, 
Tumblers,  Jacobins,  Croppers,  Pouters,  Bunts,  Turbits, 
Shakere,  Fantails,  Owls,  Nuns,  kc,  all  of  which  may  at 
first  have  accidentally  varied  from  the  stock-dove,  and 
these  have  been  further  improved  by  crossing,  food,  and 
climate.  An  actual  post-system,  in  which  pigeons  were 
the  messengers,  was  established  by  the  Sultan  Noured din 
Mahmoud,  which  lasted  about  a  century,  and  ceased  in 
12d8,  when  Bagdad  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mi^uIs. 


THE  TURTLE  DOVE.    {Columba  turlur.) 

"  Go,  beauti&l  and  gentle  Dove, 
And  greet  the  morning  ray  ; 
For  lo !  the  sun  shines  bright  above, 
And  the  rain  is  poaa'd  away."         Bowleb. 

This  Dove  brings  to  the  heart  and  mind  the  most 
pleasing  recollections;  its  name  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  ^thfulness  and  un variable  affection.  The  male  or 
female  is  so  mach  attached  to  its  respective  mate  that  it 
ia  said,  perhaps  with  more  poetry  than  truth,  that  if  one 
die  the  other  will  never  survive;  however,  the  author  of 
these  observationa  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  death  of  a 
female  Turtle  Dove,  who  was  unfortunately  killed  by  a 
spaniel,  in  the  absence  of  the  male ;  the  disconsolate  sur- 


TiTor,  after  having  in  vain  searched  everywhere  for  his 
mate,  came  and  moumfnllj  perched  upon  the  wonted 
trough,  waiting  patiently  for  her  to  repair  thither  in  order 
to  get  food ;  but,  after  two  days  of  unavailing  expecta- 
tion, he,  by  spontaneous  abslinence,  pined  and  died  on  the 
place.  Such  exam  pies  are  not  common;  and,  we  believe, 
tliat,  when  not  domesticated,  the  appearance  of  another 
female,  in  the  time  of  coupling,  sets  at  defiance  all  natural 
propensity  to  constancy,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  much- 
famed  disconaolale  widowhood-  Their  general  colour  is 
a  bluish  grey ;  the  breast  and  neck  of  a  whitish  purple, 
with  a  ringlet  of  beautiful  white  feathers  with  blact  edges 
about  the  sides  of  the  neck.  Nothing  can  espress  me 
sensation  which  is  excited  in  a  feeling  mind,  when  the 
tender  and  sweetly  plaintive  notes  of  the  Turtle  Dove 
breathe  from  the  grove  on  a  beautiful  spring  evening. 


''  Deep  in  the  wood,  thy  voice  I  list,  And  love 
Tliy  soft  complaining  song,  thy  lender  cooing ; 
Oh  what  a  wining  way  thou  hast  of  wooing'. 
Gentlest  of  all  thy  race — sweet  Tuttie-dove! 
Tliine  is  a  note  which  doth  not  pass  away 
Like  the  light  muaic  of  a  summer's  day. 
Hushing  the  voice  of  mirth  and  staying  folly. 
And  waking  in  the  brcaet  a  gentle  meknclioly,"- 


-Ihglis.  ■ 


Section  V.— ffiraltotorctB,  or  SJIaftcis. 

THE  OSTRICH.     (^Slrutkio  camelvi.) 

This  bird  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  is  so  tall  that  when 
it  holds  up  its  head  it  is  eleven  feet  in  height.  The  head 
IB  very  email  in  comparison  with  the  body,  being  hardly 
bigger  than  one  of  the  toes;  it  is  covered,  as  well  as  the 
neck,  with  a  kind  of  dowo,  or  thin-set  hairs,  instead  of 
feathers.  The  Bides  and  thighs  are  entirely  bare  and 
flesh -coloured.  The  lower  part  of  the  neck,  where  the 
feathers  begin,  is  white.  The  wings  are  short,  and  of  no 
use  in  flying,  but  when  the  bird  runs,  which  it  does  with 
a  strange  jumping  kind  of  motion,  it  raises  its  short 
wings,  and  holds  them  qnivering  over  its  back,  where  they 
seem  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  sail  to  gather  the  wind,  and 
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carry  the  bird  onwards.  The  feathers  of  the  back,  in 
the  cock,  are  coal  black ;  in  the  lien  only  dusky,  and  ao 
soft  that  they  reserablea  kind  of  wool,  The  tail  is  thick, 
bushy,  and  round  ;  in  the  cock  whitish,  in  the  hen  dusky 
with  white  tops.  Tliese  are  the  feathers  so  generally  in 
requisition,  to  decorate  the  head-dresa  of  ladies,  and  the 
helmets  of  warriors. 

The  Ostrich  swallows  anythmg  that  pi-esents  itself,  lea- 
ther, glass,  iron,  bread,  hair,  fee. ;  and  the  power  of  di- 
gestion in  the  stomach  is  so  strong  that  even  iron  is  very 
much  affected  by  it.  An  Ostrich  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens in  the  Regent's  Park,  was,  however,  killed  by  swal- 
lowing a  lady's  parasol. 

"  O'er  the  wild  waste  the  stnpid  Ostrich  strays. 
In  devious  search  to  pick  her  Bcanty  meal, 
Wliose  fierce  digestion  gnaws  the  temper'd  steel." 

Mickle's  Ldbiui. 

They  are  polygamous  birds  ;  one  male  being  generally 
seen  with  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  with  five  females. 
The  female  Ostrich,  in  the  tropical  regions,  after  deposit- 
ing her  e^s  in  the  sand,  trusts  them  to  be  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  leaves  the  young  ones  to  provide 
for  themselves ;  and  in  the  book  of  Job  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful passage  relating  to  this  habit  of  the  Ostrich,  "  which 
leaveth  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and  warmeth  them  in  the 
dust ;  and  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush  them,  or 
that  the  wild  beast  may  break  them.  She  is  hardened 
against  her  young  ones,  as  though  they  were  not  hera. 
Her  labour  is  in  vain;  without  fear,  because  God  bath 
deprived  her  of  wisdom  ;  neither  has  be  imparted  to  her 
understanding.  What  time  she  liftelh  up  her  head  on 
high,  she  scometb  the  horse  and  his  rider."  In  colder 
regions,  however,  the  female  Ostrich  sits  upon  her  eggs 
like  otber  birds,  and  brings  up  her  young.  The  eggs  are 
as  large  as  a  young  child's  head,  with  a  hard  stony  shell ; 
and  one  has  been  known  to  weigh  upwards  of  three  pounds. 
The  time  of  incubation  is  six  weeks.  That  Ostriches 
have  great  affection  for  their  offspring,  may  be  inferred 
from  ue  assertion  of  Professor  Thuiiberg,  who  says  that  be 
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once  rode  past  the  place  where  a  hen  Ostrich  was  sitting  in 
her  nest ;  when  the  bird  sprang  up  and  puraued  him,  evi- 
dently with  a  view  to  prevent  his  noticing  her  eggs  or 
young.  Every  time  he  turned  his  horse  towards  her,  she 
retreated  ten  or  twelve  paces  ;  hut  as  soon  as  he  rode  on 
again,  she  pursued  him,  till  he  had  got  to  a  considerahle 
distance  from  the  place  where  he  had  started  her.  In  the 
tropical  regions,  some  persons  breed  Ostriches  in  flocks  ; 
for  they  may  be  tamed  with  very  little  trouble ;  and  in 
their  domestic  state,  few  animals  may  be  rendered  more 
useful.  When  M.  Adanson  was  at  Podar,  a  French  fac- 
tory on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Niger,  two  young, 
hut  full-grown  Ostriches,  belonging  to  the  factory,  af- 
forded him  a  yery  amusing  sight.  They  were  so  lame, 
that  two  liitie  blacks  mounted  both  together  on  the  hack 
of  the  largest.  No  sooner  did  he  feci  their  weight,  than 
he  began  to  run  as  fast  as  possible,  and  carried  them 
several  times  round  the  village  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
stop  him  otherwise  than  by  obstructing  the  passage.  This 
sight  pleased  M.  Adanson  so  much,  that  he  wished  it  to 
be  repeated;  and  to  try  their  strength,  directed  a  full- 
grown  negro  to  mount  the  smaller,  and  two  others  the 
larger  of  the  birds.  This  burden  did  not  seem  at  all  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  slrenglh.  At  first,  they  went  at  a 
tolerably  sharp  trot;  but  when  they  became  a  little 
heated,  they  expanded  theu-  wings,  as  diough  to  catch  the 
wind,  and  moved  with  such  fleetness  that  they  scarcely 
seemed  to  touch  the  ground.  The  foot  of  the  Oslricfi 
has  only  two  toes,  one  of  wliich  is  extremely  large  and 
strong  to  make  its  way  through  the  moving  sands  of  the 
desert.  There  is  a  remarkably  fine  Ostrich  at  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens. 


THE  CASSOWARY     (Casuarius  galealus) 

Is  next  in  size  to  the  oatrJcli,  but  of  a  different  nature. 
His  wingB  are  hardly  perceptible,  being  very  short,  and 
entirely  concealed  under  the  plumage.  The  general  tint 
of  his  feathers  is  brown,  with  some  apota  of  vermilion ; 
his  head  is  small  and  depressed,  trith  a  homy  crown ; 
the  head  and  neck  are  deprived  of  feathers,  and  only 
set  with  a  kind  of  hairy  down.  From  the  bill  to 
the  claws  the  body  measures  about  five  feet  and  a  half; 
aboDt  the  neck  are  two  protuberances  of  a  bluish  colour, 
in  shape  like  the  wattles  of  a  cock.  Unlike  other 
birds,  the  feathers  of  the  wings,  and  other  parts  of  the 
bod^i  are  exactly  the  same  ;  bo  that  at  a  distance  he  looks 
as  if  he  were  entirely  covered  with  the  hairs  of  a  bear, 
rather  than  with  the  plumage  of  a  bii-d.  The  Cassowary 
is  as  voracious  as  the  Ostrich,  and-  cats  indiscriiuinately 
whatever  comes  in  his  way,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
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sort  of  predilection  in  the  choice  of  his  food.  The  Dutch 
travellere  assert  that  he  can  devour  not  only  glass,  iron, 
and  stones,  but  even  burning  coals,  without  testifying  the 
smallest  fear,  or  sustaining  the  least  injury  ;  and  it  is  suid 
that  the  pass^e  of  his  food  is  performed  so  speedily,  that 
even  eggs  will  pass  unbroken.  He  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  India ;  the  e^s  of  the  female  are 
nearly  fifteen  inches  in  circumference,  of  a  greyish  aah- 
colour,  marked  with  green.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Cas- 
sowary, that  he  has  the  head  of  a  warrior,  the  eye  of  a 
lion,  the  armament  of  a  porcupine,  and  the  swiflness  of  a 
courser. 

A  Cassowary  once  kept  in  the  menagerie  of  the  mu- 
seum at  Paris,  devoured  every  day  between  three  and  four 
pounds  weight  of  bread,  six  or  seven  apples,  and  a  bunch 
of  carrots.  In  summer  it  drank  about  tour  pints  of  water 
in  the  day;  and  in  winter  somewhat  more.  It  svrallowcd 
all  its  food  without  bruising  it.  This  bird  was  sometimes 
ill'tempered  and  mischievous  ;  and  much  irritated  when 
any  person  approached  it  of  a  dirty  or  ra^ed  appear- 
ance, or  dresBsl  in  red  clothes  ;  and  frequently  attempted 
to  strike  at  them  by  kicking  forward  wiili  its  feet.  It  has 
been  known  to  leap  out  of  its  enclosure,  and  to  tear  the 
legs  of  a  man  with  its  claws. 

The  Cassowary  is  very  vigorous  and  powerful;  its 
beak  being,  in  proportion,  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 
ostrich,  it  has  the  means  of  defending  itself  with  great 
advantage,  and  of  easily  pulling  down  and  breaking  in 
pieces  almost  any  hard  substance.  It  strikes  in  a  very 
dangerous  manner  with  its  feet  either  behind  or  before, 
not  unlike  the  kicking  of  a  horse,  at  any  object  which 
offends  it,  and  runs  with  surprising  swiftness. 


i 


THE  EMEU.     (D, 


Nova  HoUandia,') 


The  head  of  this  bird  is  without  any  horny  creat,  and  fea- 
thered, but  the  cheeks  and  throat  are  nearly  naked.  The 
general  colour  is  a  dull  brown,  mottled  with  a  dingy  grey ; 
and  the  young  are  striped  with  black.  In  appearance  it 
closely  rreemhles  the  ostrich,  nest  to  which  it  is  the  tallest 
bird  known,  but  is  of  a  more  thick-set  and  clumsy 
make;  though  at  the  same  time  very  swifl  and  strong, 
and  able  to  make  a  formidable  defence  against  its  hunters 
and  their  dogs,  by  kicking  in  a  very  yigorous  and  dan- 
gerous manner.  It  is,  however,  very  docile,  and  if  taken 
young  may  be  easily  tamed.  The  flesh  is  considered  ex- 
cellent eating,  and  is  said  to  possess  a  flavour  something 
between  a  sucking-pig  and  a  turkey.  The  only  sound 
that  this  bird  emits  is  a  low  drumming  noise,  which  it 
does  by  means  of  a  valve  attached  to  the  lune«.  The  fe- 
male Emeu  lays  her  eggs  in  difl'erent  places,  nut  they  are 
afterwards  collected  by  her,  or  the  male,  by  rolling  them 
to  one  place,  when  the  two  birds  sit  on  them  alternately. 


THE  CJIANE. 


I  THE  CRANE.     [Grus  cinerea.) 

Cranes  frequent  marshy  place)>,  and  live  upon  small  fieh 
and  water- insects.  Their  lon^  beaks  enable  ihein  lo 
search  the  water  and  mud  for  their  prey,  atid  their  long 
necks  prevent  the  necessily  of  their  stooping  to  pick  up 
from  between  their  feet  the  objects  of  their  search.  The 
top  of  the  head  is  black,  destitute  of  feathers,  and  coyercd 
with  much  hairy  down ;  the  throat  and  sides  of  the 
neck  are  of  a  black  hue;  the  back,  the  cuveriiiga  of  the 
feathers,  and  the  body  are  ash-coloured.  They  used  to  he 
common  in  the  Ten  countries,  Lincolnshire  and  Catn- 
bridgeshire ;  but  are  not  now  so  frequently  seen  in  En^;- 
land  as  formerly.     In  their  flight.  Cranes  mount  high  in 
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the  air,  and  their  voices  can  be  heard  even  when  the 
birds  cease  to  be  perceptible  to  the  eye ;  and  it  is  said 
that  their  sight  is  so  keen,  that  they  discover  at  a  great 
distance  any  field  of  corn,  or  other  food  which  they  are 
fond  of,  and  presently  alight  and  enjoy  it.  These  depre- 
dations they  generally  commit  daring  the  night,  tramp- 
ling down  the  ground  as  if  it  had  been  marched  over  by 
an  army.  They  generally  form  themselves  in  the  air 
into  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  in  order  to  cut  the  adverse 
winds  with  greater  facility. 

^ Part  more  wise. 

In  common^  ranged  in  f  ature^  wedge  their  way, 
Intelligent  of  seasons,  and  set  forth 
Their  airy  caravan  high  over  seas 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 
Easing  their  flight.     So  steers  the  prudent  Crane 
Her  annual  voyage,  borne  on  winds.    The  air 
Floats  as  they  pa88,fann*d  by  nnnumber'd  wings.** 

MiLTOK. 

This  bird  lives  to  a  considerable  age ;  and,  as  it  is  easily 
tamed,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Crane  often  reaches 
his  fortieth  year. 

According  to  Kolben,  they  are  often  observed  in  large 
flocks  on  the  marshes  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
He  says,  he  never  saw  a  flock  of  them  on  the  ground 
that  had  not  some  placed  apparently  as  sentinels,  to  keep 
a  look  out,  while  the  others  are  feeding ;  who,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  danger,  immediately  give  notice  to  the  rest. 
These  sentinels  stand  on  one  leg ;  and  at  intervals  stretch 
out  their  necks,  as  if  to  observe  that  all  is  safe.  On  no- 
tice being  given  of  danger,  the  whole  flock  are  in  an  in- 
stant on  the  wing.  Kolben  also  adds,  that  in  the  night- 
time each  of  the  watching  Cranes,  which  rest  on  their  left 
legs,  hold  in  their  right  claw  a  stone  of  considerable 
weight,  in  order  that,  if  overcome  by  sleep,  the  falling  of 
the  stone  may  awake  them.     . 


THE  BALEARIC  CRANE,  OR  CROWNED 
DEMOISELLE,  {Aatkropoides  pavonina,) 
Is  originally,  as  the  name  expreisei,  a  native  of  Majorca 
and  Minorca,  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  were  for- 
merly called  the  Balearic  Isles,  but  is  chiefly  found  now 
in  the  Cape  Verd  Islands.  The  shajie  of  its  body  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  common  Crane,  but  it  has  a  prin- 
cipal and  distinctive  mark  on  the  head ;  which  is,  a  tufl: 
of  hairs,  or  rather  strong  greyish  bristles,  standing  out 

Ihke  rays  in  all  directions,  from  which  peculiarity  this 
species  take  its  other  name  of  the  Crowned  Heron.  They 
roost  and  feed  in  the  manner  of  peacocks. 
The  Demoiselle,  or  Numidian  Crane,  [Anthropoides 
yirgo.)  is  remarkable  for  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  its 
form,  and  the  elegance  of  its  deportment  It  is  rather  larger 
than  the  species  alove  described,  and  is  a  native  of  many 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  frequents  damp  and  marshy 
places,  in  search  of  small  fishes,  frogs,  kc,  which  are 
its  favourite  food.     It  is  easily  domesticated. 


THE  STORK.  (Ckonia  alba.) 
Toe  neck,  head,  breast,  and  body  of  diis  bird  are  white, 
the  rump  and  exterior  feathers  of  the  wtnga  black;  the 
eyelids  naked ;  the  tail  white,  and  the  le^  long,  slender, 
and  of  a  reddish  colour.  Storks  are  birds  of  passage. 
When  leaving  Europe  they  assemble  together  on  some 
particular  I  night,  and  all  take  their  flight  at  once.  As 
they  feed  on  frogs,  lizards,  serpents,  and  other  noxious 
creatures,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  man  should  be 
inimical  to  them,  and  therefore  they  have  been  generally 
a  favourite  with  the  nations  they  frequent.  The  Dutch 
have  laws  against  destroying  them :  they  are  therefore 
very  common  in  Holland  j  and  build  their  nests  and  rear 
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their  young  on  the  lops  of  houses  and  oliimnevH  in  the 
middle  of  its  most  frequenled  and  populous  cities,  and 
may  be  secu  by  dozens  femiliarly  walking  &bout  the  mar- 
kets, where  they  feed  on  the  offal. 

The  Stork  muci  resembles  the  crane  in  its  conforma- 
tion, but  appears  somewhat  more  corpulent.  The  former 
lays  four  eitgs,  whereas  the  latter  lays  but  two. 

It  is  said  that  Storks  visit  Egypt  in  such  abundance, 
that  the  fields  and  meadows  are  white  with  them.  The 
Egyptians,  however,  are  not  displeased  with  the  sight ;  as 
fi'Ogs  arc  there  generated  in  such  nurahers,  that  did  not 
the  Storks  devour  them,  they  would  overrun  everything. 
Between  Belbaand  Gaza,  the  fields  of  Palestine  arcotteti 
rendered  desert  on  account  of  the  abnndance  of  mice  and 
rats  ;  and  were  they  not  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  could 
have  no  harvest.  The  disposition  of  the  Stork  is  mild 
and  placid ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  trained  to  re- 
side in  gai-dens,  which  it  will  clear  of  insects  and  reptiles. 
It  has  a  grave  air,  and  a  mournful  aspect;  yet,  when 
roused  by  example,  exhibits  a  certain  degi-ee  of  gaiety ; 
for  it  joins  in  the  frolics  of  children,  hopping  about  and 
playing  with  them. 

During  their  migrations.  Storks  are  observed  in  vast 
quantities.  Dr.  Shaw  saw  three  flights  of  them  leaving 
Egyj>t,  and  passing  over  Mount  Carrael,  each  of  which 
appeared  to  he  nearly  half-a-mile  in  width ;  and  he  Bays 
they  were  three  hours  in  passing  over. 

The  Stork,  like  the  ibis,  was  an  object  of  worship 
among  the  ancients,  and  to  kill  them  was  a  crime  punish- 
able with  death.  The  Stork  is  remarkable  for  its  great 
affection  towards  its  young,  but  more  especially  for  its 
attention  to  its  parents  in  old  age. 


THE  ADJUTANT     {Leplopiilos  argala) 

Is  a  bird  of  the  stork  kind,  and  a.  native  of  India,  and 
other  warm  countries.  Its  bill  is  very  different  from  that 
of  other  birds,  and  is  composed  of  two  long  sticks,  like 
wood,  in  order  to  clean  which  it  makes  a  load  clattering 
noise.  The  bead  and  neck  are  bare  of  feathers,  tike  the 
ostrich;  the  former  looking  as  if  made  of  wood;  the 
latter  of  a  flesh-colour.  The  eye  eeems  to  be  without 
li<ls,  or  any  cartilaginous  appendages.  Under  the  chin  is 
a  kind  of  bag  or  purse,  that  seeniB  adapted  to  receive  the 
water  they  are  obliged  to  swallow  with  the  substance 
they  feed  on.  The  coverts  of  the  wings  and  the  back  are 
black,  with  a  bluish  cast ;  the  under  part  of  the  body 
whitish ;  the  legs  are  long,  without  feathers,  and  of  a 
grej^ish  hu«,  as  are  the  thighs,  which  aeem  to  be  as  slen- 
aer  as  the  leg. 


THE  HERON.     (^Ardia  Herodias.) 

The  habits  of  the  Heron  are  peculiar.  Perched  on  ti 
stone,  or  the  stump  of  a  tree,  by  tlie  Bolitary  current  of  a 
brook,  Mb  neck  and  long  beak  half-buried  between  his 
ehoulders,  he  will  wait  the  whole  dav  long,  patient  and 
unmoved,  for  the  passing  of  a  small  fish,  or  the  hopping 
of  a  frog;  but  his  appetite  is  insatiable. 

This  bird  is  about  four  feet  long  from  the  tip  of  the  bill 
to  the  end  of  the  claws ;  to  the  end  of  the  tail  about 
thirty-eight  inches ;  its  breadth,  when  the  wings  are  ex- 
tended, is  about  five  feet.     The  male  is  distinguished  by 

crost    or   tuft    of    black  feathers   hanging   from    the 
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hinder  part  of  his  head,  which  in  chivabous  times  was 
of  great  value,  and  held  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  distinc- 
tion when  worn  above  the  plume  of  ostrich  feathers.  The 
back  is  clothed  with  down  instead  of  feathers. 

Virgil  places  the  Heron  among  the  birds  that  are 
affected  by  and  foretell  the  approaching  storm : 

'^  When  watchful  Herons  leave  their  watery  stand. 
And  mounting  upwards  with  erected  flight, 
Grain  on  the  fi&ies,  and  soar  above  the  sight." 

D&TDEir. 

The  Heron,  though  living  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of 
marshes  and  lakes,  forms  its  nest  on  the  tops  of  the  lof- 
tiest trees,  or  on  the  pointed  cliffii  of  the  sea^shore.  It 
resembles  the  rook  in  its  habits :  a  great  number  of 
Herons  living  together  in  what  is  called  a  Heronry,  as 
rooks  do  in  a  rookery.  The  female  lays  four  large  eggs, 
of  a  pale  green  colour;  and  the  natural  term  of  this 
bird's  life  is  said  to  exceed  sixty  years. 

In  England,  Herons  were  formerly  ranked  among  the 
royal  game,  and  protected  as  such  by  the  laws ;  and  when 
falconry  was  in  fashion^  the  pursuit  of  the  Heron  was  a 
favourite  amusement. 

-'^  Now  like  a  wearied  stag, 


That  stands  at  bay,  the  Hem  provokes  their  rage  ; 

Close  by  his  languid  wing,  in  downy  plumes 

Covers  his  fatal  beak,  and  cautious  hides 

The  well-dissembled  fraud.    The  falcon  darts 

lake  lightning  from  above,  and  in  her  breast 

Beceives  the  latent  death  ;  down  plumb  she  falls. 

Bounding  from  earth,  and  with  her  trickling  gore 

Defiles  her  gaudy  plumage.     Bee,  alas  I 

The  falconer  in  despair,  bis  favourite  bird 

Dead  at  his  feet ;  as  of  his  dearest  friend, 

He  weeps  her  fate  ;  he  meditates  revenge, 

He  storms,  he  foams,  he  gives  a  loose  to  rage : 

Nor  wants  he  long  the  means ;  the  Hem  fatigued,     ^ 

Borne  down  by  numbers,  yields,  and  prone  on  earth 

He  drops ;  his  cruel  foes  wheeling  around 

Insult  at  will."  Somb&ville. 


I 


THE  BITTERN     (Bolaurus  SUUaris) 


Ib  not  quiie  so  larpe  aa  the  common  heron ;  ils  head  » 
small,  naiTow,  and  compressed  aL  the  Bides.  The  crown 
IB  black,  the  throat  and  Bides  of  the  neck  red,  with  nar- 
row black  lines,  and  the  back  of  a  pale  red,  mixed  with 
yellow.  The  claws  are  long  and  elender,  the  inside  of 
the  middle  one  being  serrated,  the  better  to  enable  it  to 
hold  ii8  prey.  The  bill  is  about  four  inches  in  lengtli, 
The  most  remarkable  character  in  this  bird  is  the  hollow 
and  ret  loud  rumbling  of  his  voice ;  his  bellowing  is 
heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  at  the  time  of  sunset,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  at  first  how  such  a  body 
of  sound,  resembling  the  lowing  of  an  ox,  can  be  pro- 
duced by  a  bird  comparatively  so  small.     The  booming 
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noise  was  formerly  believed  to  be  made  wbile  the  bird 
plunged  its  bill  into  the  mud ;  hence  Thomson, — 


-**  So  that  scarce 


The  Bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  ingulf  d 
To  shake  the  sounding  marsh." 

And  Southey  also  describes  the  peculiar  noise  of  this 
bird  in  his  poem  of  Thalaba: 

^  And  when  at  evening,  o'er  the  swampy  plain, 
The  Bittern's  boom  came  £bu*, 
Distinct  in  darkness  seen — 
Above  the  low  horizon's  lingering  light, 
Rose  the  nearmins  of  old  Babylon." 


Sometimes  in  the  evening  the  Bittern  soars  on  a  sud- 
den in  a  straight,  or,  at  other  times,  in  a  spiral  line,  so 
high  in  the  air,  that  it  ceases  to  be  perceptible  to  the  eye. 
When  attacked  by  the  buzzard,  or  other  birds  of  prey,  it 
defends  itself  with  great  courage,  and  generally  beats  off 
such  assailants ;  neither  does  it  betray  any  symptoms  of 
fear  when  wounded  by  the  sportsman,  but  eyes  him  with 
a  keen  undaunted  look ;  and,  when  driven  to  extremity, 
will  attack  him  with  the  utmost  vigour,  wounding  his 
legs,  or  aiming  at  his  eyes  with  its  sharp  and  piercing  bill. 
It  was  formerly  held  in  much  estimation  at  the  tables  of 
the  great,  and  is  again  recovering  its  credit  as  a  fashion- 
able dish.  The  flesh  is  considered  delicious.  In  autumn 
it  changes  its  abode,  always  commencing  its  journey  at 
sunset.  Its  precautions  for  concealment  and  security 
seem  directed  with  great  care  and  circumspection.  It 
usually  sits  in  the  reeds  with  its  head  erect ;  and  thus, 
from  its  great  length  of  neck,  sees  over  their  tops,  without 
being  itself  perceived  by  the  sportsman.  The  principal  food 
of  these  birds,  during  summer,  consists  of  fish  and  frogs; 
but  in  autumn  they  resort  to  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  mice, 
which  they  seize  with  great  dexterity,  and  always  swallow 
whole.    About  this  season  they  usually  become  very  fat. 


I 


THE  SPOONBILL  {Platalea  leucorodia) 
Is  a  large  bird ;  the  colour  of  the  whole  body  is  white, 
and  the  resemblance  of  the  bill  to  a  spoon  has  caused  the 
denomination  of  the  bird.  In  some  Epecies  the  plum 
inclines  from  white  to  pink  colour.  On  the  hind  part  c 
the  head  is  a  beautiful  white  crest,  reclining  backward. 
The  legs  and  thighs  are  black.  The  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence 13  most  conspicuous  in  the  conformation  of  the  bill, 
which  is  entirely  adapted  to  the  habits  and  manner  of 
feeding  of  these  birds  ;  the  frog  and  the  lizard,  which  con- 
stitute the  principal  food  of  the  Spoonbill,  of\en  escape 
the  thin  and  narrow  beak  of  the  heron  and  other  birds, 
but  the  mandibles  of  this  bird  are  so  large  at  the  end,  that 
the  prey  cannot  slip  aside.  Like  rooks  and  herons,  Spoon- 
bills build  their  nests  on  the  tops  of  high  trees,  and  lay 
three  or  four  eggs,  the  size  of  those  of  a  hen,  which  are 
white,  sprinkled  with  pale  red.  These  birds  are  very  noisy 
during  the  breeding  season.  The  Spoonbill  migrates 
northward  in  the  summer,  and  returns  to  southern  climes 
on  the  approach  of  winter ;  and  is  found  in  all  the  inter- 
mediate low  countries  between  the  Faroe  Isles  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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The  American  or  Roseate  Spoonbill  Ib  very  beautiful. 
Its  colour  is  white,  tinged  with  rose,  which  deepens  in 
the  wings  and  tail  into  the  richest  carmine.  The  feet 
are  half-webbed,  and  the  bird  is  generally  found  on  the 
sea-coast,  where  it  wades  into  the  sea  in  quest  of  the  small 
shell-fish  of  different  kinda,  on  which  it  feeds. 


THE  CURLEW.     {Nt 

"  Soothed  by  the  murmnrB  of  tlie  aea-boat  Hhore, 
His  liun-gray  pluDiage  floating  to  the  gale, 
Tlie  Curlew  blends  his  melancholy  wail 
With  those  hoarse  Bounda  the  ruslimg  waters  pour." 

MiBB  WlLLIAIlS. 

"  "Wild  aa  the  aoreftm  of  the  Curlew, 
From  rock  to  rook  the  sigual  flew." 


■quata.') 


Si  a  "Walteb  Scott. 


;hing  about  twenty-four 
1  all  sides  of 


The  Curlew  is  a  large  bird, 
ounces;  and  is  found  on  t 
England,  The  middle  parts  of  the  feathers  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  back  are  black,  the  borders  or  oulsides  ash- 
coloured,  wjih  a  mixture  of  red ;  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  white.  The  beak  has  a  regular  curve  down- 
ward, and  is  soft  at  the  point.  This  bird's  flesh  may 
challenge  for  flavour  and  delicacy  that  of  any  oth^ 
water-fowl,  and  the  people  of  Suffolk  say  proverbially : 
"  A  Curlew,  be  she  white,  be  she  black. 
She  carries  twelve  pence  on  her  birck  : " 
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but  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  the  quality  aud  goodness  of 
the  flesh  of  Curlews  depend  on  their  manner  of  feeding, 
and  the  season  in  which  they  are  caught.  When  they 
dwell  on  [he  sea-shore,  they  acquire  a  kind  of  rankness, 
which  is  so  strong,  tliat,  unless  they  are  basted  on  the  spit 
with  vinegar,  they  are  not  agreeable  eating. 


THE  REDSHANK.    {Scolopax,  or  Totanus  calidris.) 

This  bird  has  received  its  name  from  the  colour  of  its 
legs,  which  are  of  &  crimson  red.  In  size  it  is  between 
the  lapwing  and  the  snipe,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
Pool  Snipe.  The  head  and  back  are  of  a  dusky  ash- 
colour,  spotted  with  black,  the  throat  party- coloured 
black  and  white,  the  black  being  drawn  down  along  the 
feathers.  The  breast  is  whiter,  with  ftwer  spots.  The 
Redshank  delights  in  the  fen  countries,  and  in  wet  and 
marshy  grounds,  where  it  breeds  and  rears  its  young. 
The  female  lays  four  whitish  eggs,  with  olive-coloured 
dashes,  and  marked  with  irregular  spots  of  black.  Pen- 
nant and  Latham  say,  that  it  flies  round  its  nest  when 
disturbed,  making  a  noise  like  a  lapwing.  It  is  not  so 
imon  on  the  sea-shore  as  several  others  of  its  kindred. 
We  must  here  observe,  that  this  bird  has  often  been  mis- 
taken for  others.  The  fact  is,  that  several  birds  changing 
tlieiv  plumage,  and  increasing  or  dimiuiahing  their  size 
according  to  their  age,  the  season  of  the  yeai',  and  the 
climate  they  live  in,  set  all  nomenclators  at  defiance,  and 
confound  all  classifications. 


THE  GODWIT  (Limosa  agocephala) 
Is  met  with  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  ra- 
ther larger  than  the  woodcock,  which  it  mucli  reaemblen 
in  appearance.  In  spring  and  summer  it  resides  in  the 
fens  and  marshes,  'where  it  rears  its  young,  and  feeds 
on  small  norms  and  insects ;  but  in  winter  it  seeks  the 
salt  marshes  and  the  sear^ore,  where  it  feeds  upon 
the  shell-fiBh  and  marine  insecls  left  by  the  retiring  tide. 
A  peculiarity  belonging  to  this  bird  is  the  shape  of  its 
bill,  which  is  a  little  turned  upwards.  The  head,  neck, 
and  back  are  uf  a  reddish  brown;  the  under  part  of  the 
body  white ;  and  the  legs  dusky,  and  sometimes  black. 

The  Godwit  is  much  esteemed  by  epicures  as  a  great 
delicacy,  and  sells  very  high.     It  is  caught  in  nets,   to 
stale  or  stuffed  bird,  in  the  same 
season  as  the  ruffs  and  reeves. 
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Still  heard  at  intervals ;  Bnd  oft  returns, 

And  stoops  as  beut  to  alight;  then  wheels  aloft 

"With  sudden  fear,  and  screams  and  stoops  again. 

Her  favourite  glade  reloctitnt  to  forsake."     Gisbobne. 

The  Snipe  weighs  about  four  ounces.    A  pale  red  line 

divides  the  head  longways ;  the  chin  under  the  bill  is 

white;  the  neck  is  a  mixture  of  brown  and   red;   the 

lower  part  of  the  body  is  almost  all  white.     The  back 

and  wingB  are  of  a  duaky  colour.     The  flesh  is  tender, 

sweet,  and  in   flavour  nest  to    that    of  the   woodcock. 

Snipes  feed  egpeciatly  upon  small  red  worms,  and  insects, 

which  they  find  in  muddy  and  swampy  places,  on  the 

banks  of  rivulets  and  brooks,  and  on  the  clayish  mar- 

[  pn  of  ponds.     It  is  said  that  some  Snipes  remain  with 

f  US  all  the  summer,   and  build  in  moors  and  marshes, 

[  laying   four   or  five   eggs.      The  others  are   migratory, 

[  and  when  forced  bv  severe  frosts  to  sheltered  springs, 

_e  often  seen  m  large  flights      Mr    Daniel  states,  that, 

I  about  thirty  yeais  ago,  Snipes  were  so  abundant  in  the 

'   IS  of  Cambridgeshire,  that  as  manv  were  taken  in  MU- 

I  ton  fen,  by  means  ol  a  lark  net,  in  one  night,  and  by  a 

I  ■ingle  man,  as  could  be  contamed  in  a  small  hamper. 


THE  WOODCOCK  (Scolopax  rusHcola) 
Is  somewhat  less  than  the  ptu-tridcre.  The  upperside  of  th& 
body  is  party-coloured  of  red,  black,  and  grey,  and  very 
beautiful.  From  tbe  bill  almost  to  the  middle  of  tl^ 
head  it  ia  of  a  reddish  ash-colour.  The  lower  part  of 
the  body  is  grey,  with  transverse  brown  lines ;  under  the 
tail  tbe  colour  is  somewhaC  yellowish ;  the  chin  is  white, 
with  a  tiDcture  of  yellow.  Woodcocks  are  migratory 
birds,  coming  over  into  Britdn  in  autumn,  and  departing 
again  in  the  banning  of  spring;  they  pair  before  they 
go,  and  are  seen  flving  in  braces. 

The  colours  of  tliis  timid  bird  render  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cern him  among  the  withered  stalks  and  leaves  of  fefti, 
sticks,  moss,  and  grass,  which  form  the  back-ground  of 
the  scenery,  by  which  he  is  sheltered  in  his  moist  and 
solitary  retreats.  By  habit  only  is  the  sportsman  enabled 
to  discover  him,  and  his  leading  marks  are  the  full  eye 
and  glossy  silver  white-tipped  tail  of  the  bird.  The  flesh 
is  held  in  high  estimation,  and  hence  be  is  eagerly  sought 
afler.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  in  dressing  a 
Woodcock  for  the  spit  the  entrails  are  not  drawn,  but  are 
allowed  to  drop  upon  slices  of  toasted  bread,  and  are  re- 
lished as  a  delicious  kind  of  sauce.  By  some  late  obsei^ 
valions,  it  appears  that  several  individuals  of  the  species 
remain  with  us  the  whole  year.  They  frequent  especially 
wet  and  swampy  woods,  the  thick  hedges  near  rivulets, 
and  places  afibrding  them  their  allotted  food,  which  con- 
sists of  very  small  insects  found  in  the  moist  ground. 
"  The  Woodcock's  earlj  visit  and  abode 

Of  loD^  contiauance.  in  our  temtierale  clime, 
Foretell  a  liberal  harvest."  Pmiiipb, 


THE    LAPWING,    OR    PEEWIT. 

(^Vaneltus  cristatai.') 
This  well-known  bird  is  found  in  nearly  all  countries, 
end  is  of  the  size  of  a  common  pigeon.  The  female  lays 
four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  yellow  colour,  varied  all  over  with 
large  black  spots  and  strokes.  Lapwings  build  their 
nests  on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  some  field  or  heath, 
open  and  exposed  to  view,  laying  only  acme  few  straws 
under  the  eggs :  as  soon  aa  the  young  are  hatched,  they 
instantly  forsake  the  nest,  running  away  with  the  shell  on 
thdr  back,  and  following  the  mother,  only  covered  with  a 
kind  of  down,  like  young  ducks.  The  parents  have  been 
impressed  by  nature  with  the  most  attentive  love  and 
care  for  tbeir  offspring ;  for  if  the  fowler,  or  any  other 
enemy,  should  come  ncur  the  nest,  the  female,  granting 
with  fear,  lessens  her  call  to  make  her  enemies  believe 
that  she  ia  much  further  off,  and  thereby  deceives  those 
that  search  for  her  brood ;  she  also  sometimes  pretends 
to  be  wounded,  and  utters  a  faint  cry  as  she  limps  away, 
to  lead  the  fowler  from  her  nest.  This  bird  is  really 
beautiful,  although  it  does  not  exhibit  that  gaudiness  of 
colours  of  which  other  species  of  the  feathered  tribe 
can  boast:  it  weighs  about  half-a-pound.  The  head 
and  the  crest  which  elegantly  adorns  it  are  black ;  this 
crest,  composed  of  unwebbed  feathers,  is  about  four 
inches  in  length.  The  back  is  of  a  dark  green,  glossed 
with  blue  shades ;  the  throat  is  black ;  the  hinder  part  of 
tlie  neck -and  the  breast  are  white.     The  Lapwing,  when 
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in  search  of  food,  stamps  with  his  feet  upon  the  ground, 
and  when  the  earth-worms,  alarmed  at  the  noise,  appear 
he  seizes  and  devours  them.  His  voice,  on  the  swampy 
places  along  the  sea-shores,  heard  at  night,  resembles  the 
sound  of  peewit.  OT  teetvitf  and  hence  his  name  in  several 
parts  of  Great  Britain ;  he  is  also  called  the  Great  Plover 
by  several  ornithologists.  This  bird  is  one  of  those  who 
attract  the  fowler's  attention  in  winter. 

**  With  slaughtering  gun  th'  unwearied  fowler  roves, 
When  frosts  have  whitened  all  the  naked  groves ; 
Where  doves  in  flocks  the  leafless  trees  o*ershade, 
And  lonely  woodcocks  haunt  the  watery  glade. 
He  lifts  his  tube,  and  levels  with  his  eye  ; 
Straight  a  short  thunder  breaks  the  frozen  sky ;. 
Oft,  as  in  airy  rings  they  skim  the  heath. 
The  clamorous  Lapwings  feel  the  leaden  death : 
Oft,  as  the  mounting  larks  their  notes  prepare, 
They  fall,  and  leave  their  little  lives  in  air."        Pope. 

The  following  anecdote,  from  Bewick's  History  of 
Birds,  exhibits  the  domestic  nature  of  the  Lapwing,  as 
well  as  the  art  with  which  it  conciliates  the  regard  of 
animals  materially  differing  from  itself,  and  generally 
considered  as  hostile  to  everv  species  of  the  leathered 
tribe.  Two  Lapwmgs  were  'given  to  a  clergyman,  who 
put  them  into  his  garden ;  one  of  them  soon  £ed,  but  the 
other  continued  to  pick  up  such  food  as  the  place  afforded, 
till  winter  deprived  it  of  its  usual  supply.  Necessity  soon 
compelled  it  to  draw  nearer  to  the  house,  by  which  it 
gradually  became  familiarized  to  occasional  interruptions 
from  the  family.  At  length  one  of  the  servants,  when 
she  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  back-kitchen  with  a  light, 
observed  that  the  Lapwing  always  uttered  his  cry  of 
"  pee-wit,"  to  obtain  admittance.  The  bird  soon  grew 
more  familiar :  as  the  winter  advanced,  he  approached  as 
far  as  the  kitchen,  but  with  much  caution,  as  that  part  of 
the  house  was  generally  occupied  by  a  dog  and  cat,  whose 
friendship,  however,  the  Lapwing  at  length  conciliated  so 
entirely,  that  it  was  his  regular  custom  to  resort  to  the 
fire-side  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  and  spend  the  evening 
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and  night  with  his  two  associates,  sitting  close  by  them, 
and  partaking  of  the  comforts  of  a  warm  hearth.  Ab 
soon  as  spring  appeared,  he  discontinued  his  Tisits  to  the 
house,  and  beioolc  himseif  to  the  garden  ;  but,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  he  had  recourse  to  his  old  shelter  and 
friends,  who  received  him  very  cordially.  Security  was 
productive  of  insolence;  what  was  at  first  obtained  with 
caution,  was  al^rwards  taken  without  reserve :  he  fre- 
quently amused  himself  with  washing  in  the  bowl  which 
was  set  for  the  d(^  to  drink  cjut  of;  and  while  he  was 
thus  employed,  he  showed  marks  of  the  greatest  indigna- 
tion if  either  of  his  companions  presumed  to  intemipt 
him.  He  died  in  the  asylum  he  had  thus  chosen,  being 
choked  with  something  that  he  had  picked  up  from  the 


1 
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THE  RUFF  AND  REEVE.     {Machetes  pugnax.) 

curious  to  see,  in  our  observation  of  natural  objects, 

the  creative   power  of  Providence   seems  to  have 

tried  all  forms  and  shapes  in  the  composition  of  species. 

In  the  cock  bird  of  this  species  a  circle  or  collar  of  long 

feathers,  somewhat  resembling  a   ruff,  encompasses  the 

neck  under  the  head,  whence  the  bird  has  received  the 

name  of  Ruff.     It  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  with  a  bill 

about  an  inch  long.     There  is  a  wonderful  and  almost 

.finite  variety  in  the  colours  of  the  feathers  of  the  males ; 

V  2 


so  that  in  spring  there  can  Bcarcely  be  found  two  exactly 
alike,  but  after  moulting  they  become  all  alike  a^in. 
Tbe  hens  are  smaller  than  the  cocks,  and  their  feathers 
undergo  no  change.  The  female  is  called  a  Reeve,  and 
its  flesh  is  thought  a  great  delicacy  for  the  table.  Tbe 
males  are  veiy  fond  of  fighting,  and  they  attack  each 
other  with  such  fury,  that  the  bird  has  received  the  name 
o{  pugnax,  vhicii  signifies  fighting.  It  is  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage, and  arrives  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  other 
similar  places,  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Pennant  tells  us,  that 
in  the  course  of  a  single  morning  more  than  six  dozen 
have  been  caught  in  one  net;  and  that  a  fowler  has  been 
known  to  catch  between  forty  and  fifty  dozen  in  a  season. 


THE  KNOT     {Tringa   Canuitis) 

Is  a  small  bird,  whose  head  and  back  are  of  a  dusky  ash- 
colour,  or  dark  grey ;  while  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is 
pure  white,  or  white  varied  by  black  lines.  The  sides 
under  the  wings  are  spotted  with  browni  The  biid  weighs 
about  four  ounces  and  a  half,  and  generally  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  Lincolnshire  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
abides  there  for  two  or  three  months,  ^ler  which  they 
fly  oiF  in  flocks.  They  ai-e  caught  in  great  numbers 
by  nets,  into  which  they  are  decoyed  by  carved  wooden 
figures,  painted  to  represent  themselves,  and  placed  within 
them,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  ruff'.  When  the  Knot 
is  fat,  its  flesh  is  considered  excellent  food.  It  is  aiso  fet- 
tened  for  eulc,  and  then  considered  equal  to  the  ruff  in 
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flavour.  The  aeason  for  taking  it  is  from  August  to 
November,  after  which  the  frost  compds  it  to  disappear. 
— This  bird  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  dish  with 
Canute  tho  Great ;  and  Camden  observes  that  its  name  is 
derived  from  his — Knuto,  or  Knout,  as  he  was  called — 
which,  in  process  of  time,  has  beeu  changed  to  Knot. 


THE  GREY  PLOVER     (Tringa  squalarola) 

Is  about  the  size  of  tlie  lapwing :  the  head,  back,  and 
eoverta  of  the  wings  are  black,  with  tips  of  a  greenish 
erev;  the  chin  white  ;  the  throat  spoiled  with  brown  or 
dusky  spots ;  the  breast  and  thighs  white.  The  flavour 
of  the  flesh,  when  the  bird  is  caught  in  the  proper  season, 
is  delicate  and  savoury ;  at  other  times  it  is  aard,  and 
hae  a  strong  and  rank  flavour. 

I  The  Green  Plovtr  is  about  the  size  of  the  former.  Tfie 
colour  of  the  whole  upper  side  is  blaok,  thick  set  with 
yellowish  green  spots ;  the  breast  brown,  with  spots  as  on 
the  back ;  the  body  is  white.  The  flesh  is  sweet  and  ten* 
der,  and  therefore  esteemed  a  choice  dish,  in  this  and  other 
countries. 
The  "  Plover  eggs,"  frequently  seen  at  the  tables  of 
the  opulent  and  luxurious,  are  not  those  of  the  Plover, 
but  of  the  Lapwing. 


THE  DOTTREL.     (Charadnus  Monnellus) 

Is  proverbially  accounted  a  foolish  bird,  yet  why  so  it  is 
hamly  possible  to  say.  Its  length  is  about  ten  inches  j 
the  bill  is  not  quite  an  inch  long,  and  is  black.  The  fore- 
head is  mottled  with  brown  and  grey ;  the  top  of  the 
head  is  black ;  and  over  each  eye  there  is  an  arched  line 
of  white.  The  back  and  wings  are  a  light  brown ;  the 
breast  is  a  pale  dull  orange  ;  the  middle  of  the  body  is 
black,  and  the  rest  and  the  thighs  are  of  a  reddish  white. 
The  tail  is  brown,  black  towards  the  end,  and  tipped  with 
white.  This  bird  seems  to  be  migratory,  and  makes  its 
appearance  in  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Derby- 
shire in  April,  but  soon  leaves  those  cooatiea  and  retires 
in  June  to  places  which  are  totally  unknown.  In  April, 
and  eometimes  in  September,  Dottrels  are  seen  in  Will- 
shire  and  Berkshire.  They  are  generally  caught,  like 
other  birds,  by  night ;  when,  dazzled  by  the  light  of  a 
torch,  they  are  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  fly  (or  safety, 
the  whole  place  being  in  darkness,  and  generally  sel^ 
the  very  spot  which  they  should  avoid.  Many  ridiculons 
stories  have  been  propagated  about  the  gestures  of  this 
bird,  and  its  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  actions  of  the 
fowler,  and  thereby  falling  into  the  snare  laid  for  him ; 
but  they  ought  to  be  entirely  exploded. 


THE  WATEB-HEN. 


THE  WATER-HEN     (Gallinnla  chhropus) 

Is  larger  than  the  Plover,  and  is  also  called  the  Moor- 
Hen,  or  Moor-Cool,  and  the  GaUinuh,  The  breast  is  of 
a  lead-colour,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  inclining  to 
ash-colour,  and  the  back  blacbieh.  As  she  swims  or 
walks,  she  oflen  Sirts  up  hei'  tail.  Water-hens  feed  upon 
watery  gmsB  and  roots,  and  upon  the  small  insects  which 
adhere  to  them  :  they  grow  fut  about  the  latter  end  of 
September,  and  their  flesh  is  then  considered  nearly  equal 
to  chat  of  the  teal ;  yet  it  can  seldom  be  entirely  deprived 
of  its  fishy  taste.  They  build  their  nesis  upon  low  trees 
and  shrubs  by  the  water-side,  breeding  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  course  of  a  summer;  die  e^s  are  white,  with  a 
f  green,  dashed  with  brown  spots. 
There  are  very  few  countries  in  the  world  where  these 
birds  are  not  to  be  found.  They  generally  prefer  the 
cold  mountainous  r^ons  in  summer,  and  lower  and 
warmer  situations  during  winter. 


William  Tell. 


THE  CORN-CKAkE,  OR,  LAND  RAIL, 

(Ortygometra  crex) 
Is  a  migratory  bird,  appearing  in  England  in  April,  and 
departiDg  in  October.  At  the  time  of  ita  arrival  it 
is  very  leati,  but  becomes  excessively  fat  before  it  quite 
the  island.  Their  favourite  haunts  are  cold  and  humid 
upland-districts,  corn-fields  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  and 
marshy  grass-lands.  Their  cry  is  a  peculiar  roll  of  short 
notes,  all  in  the  same  key  and  of  the  same  length.  The 
sound,  crecq,  crecq,  crecq,  bos  been  compared  to  the 
noise  made  by  drawing  the  finger  along  the  teeth  of  a 
comb.  The  legs  of  the  Com-crttlie  are  unusually  long  for 
the  size  of  the  bird,  and  hang  down  while  it  is  on  the 
wing.  Its  flesh  is  greatly  esieemed  for  its  delicate  fla- 
vour. This  bird  is  never  seen  on  the  wing  in  this  country^ 
and  is  extremely  difficult  to  capture ;  they  cannot  be 
made  to  rise  like  partridges  and  many  other  birds,  nor  is 
it  of  much  use  to  mvade  their  cover.  They  glide  through 
the  corn,  without  the  least  perceptible  rustle,  and  if  tLe 
sportsman  follows  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  it  ceases 
for  a  while,  and  then,  perhaps,  is  heard  far  in  the  reari  if 
he  follows  it  again,  it  is  not  long  before  the  sound  is  h^rd 
setting  in  its  former  or  some  other  direction. 


THE   COOT. 


I 


THE  COOT.     {Fulic. 

This  bird  has  so  many  traits  in  its  character,  and  so  many 
features  in  its  general  appearance,  hke  the  rails  and  water- 
hens,  that  to  place  it  attcr  them  flcenis  a  natunil  and  easy 
gradation ;  and  accordingly  this  has  been  done  by  Cuvier, 
Uiough  it  was  considered  by  Linnsus  to  be  a  genus  dis- 
tinct from  those  birds,  and  from  the  waders  in  general, 
on  account  of  its  being  fin-footed,  and  iU  constant  attach- 
ment to  the  waters,  which,  indeed,  it  seldom  quits.  The 
manner  in  which  Coots  build  their  nest  is  very  ingenious. 
They  form  it  of  interwoven  aquatic  weed*,  and  place  it 
among  the  rushes,  in  such  a.  way  that  it  may  occasionally 
rifle  with,  but  not  be  washed  away  by  the  stream  ;  and  if 
ever  this  accident  happens,  steady  on  her  nest  the  hen 
does  not  desert  her  bruod,  but  follows  with  them  the  des- 
tiny of  their  floating  cradle.  This  bird,  in  the  figure  and 
flhape  of  its  body,  resembles  the  water>hen,  and  weighs 
about  twenty-fonr  ounces.  The  feathers  about  the  head 
and  neck  are  low,  soft,  and  thick.  The  colour  about  the 
whole  of  the  body  is  black,  but  of  a  deeper  hue  about 
the  head.  The  cere  rises  upon  the  forehead  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  and  appears  as  if  Providence  had  designed 
it  for  a  means  of  defence.  It  changes  its  whitish  colour 
to  a  pale  red  or  pink  in  the  breeding  season.  Coots  are 
very  shy,  and  seldom  venture  abroad  before  dusk.  When 
attacked,  they  defend  themselves  with  their  feet,  and  they 
do  this  so  energetically,  that  sportamen  say,  "  Beware 
of  a  winged  Coot,  or  he  will  scratch  you  like  a  cat." 
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Section  IY. — ^almfprDce,  or  Z3Scti°fooicti  33ir&S- 


THE  PELICAN     {Pelecanus  onocrolalus) 

Is  in  size  nearly  ef|ual  to  the  swen ;  the  colour  of  the 
bodj  is  white,  inclining  to  pink ;  the  heak  is  straight  and 
long,  with  a  sharp  hook  at  the  end ;  the  gullet,  or  skin  of 
the  lower  mandible,  is  so  capable  of  distention,  that  it 
may  be  dilated  to  contain  fish  in  large  quantitiee,  and 
some  say  fifteen  quarts  of  water.  This  pouch  Providence 
has  allotted  to  the  bird,  that  he  may  bring  to  his  eyrie 
enfficient  food  for  several  days,  and  save  himself  the 
trouble  of  travelling  through  the  air,  and  watching  and 
diving  BO  often.  The  legs  are  black,  and  the  four  toes 
palmated.  It  is  a  very  indolent,  inactive,  and  inele- 
gant bird,  often  sitting  whole  days  and  nights  on  rocks 
or  branches  of  trees,  motionless  and  in  a  melancholy  pos- 
ture, till  the  resistless  stimulus  of  hunger  spurs  it  un,  and 
forces  it  to  the  sea  in  search  of  nourishment :  when  thus 
incited  to  exertion,  the  Pelican  flies  from  the  spot,  and, 
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raising  itself  thirtj'  or  forty  feet  above  tlie  surface  of  the 
water,  lurns  its  bead  with  one  eye  downward,  and  con- 
tinues to  fly  in  that  position  till  it  sees  a  fish  near  the 
Burface.  It  then  darts  down  with  astonishing  swiftness, 
Beizea  its  prey  with  unerring  certainty,  and  stores  it  in 
its  poucb.  Having  done  this,  it  rises  into  the  air,  and  re- 
peats the  same  action  till  it  has  procured  a,  sufficient  stock. 
The  Pelican  is  one  of  the  most  heavy,  slu^sh,  and 
voracious  of  all  the  feathered  tribes,  and  is  but  ill  fitted  to 
take  those  vast  flights,  or  to  make  those  cautious  provi> 
sions  which  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  It  is,  however,  by 
no  means  destitute  of  natural  affection,  either  towards  its 
young  ones,  or  towards  others  of  its  own  species.  Cla- 
vigero,  in  his  History  of  Mexico,  says,  that  sometimes 
-.  the  Americans,  in  order  to  procure,  without  trouble,  a 
supply  of  fish,  cruelly  break  the  wing  of  a  live  Pelican, 
Uid,  B.iter  tying  the  bird  to  a  tree,  conceal  themselves 
near  the  place.  The  screams  of  the  miserable  bird  attract 
Other  Pelicans  to  the  place,  which,  he  assures  us,  eject  a 
portion  of  the  provisions  from  their  pouches  for  tlieir  im- 
prisoned companion.  As  soon  as  the  men  observe  this, 
they  rush  to  the  spot,  and,  after  leaving  a  small  quantity 
for  the  bird,  carry  off  the  remainder. 

In  America,  Pelicans  are  often  rendered  domestic,  and 
are  eo  trained,  that  at  command  they  go  in  the  morning 
and  return  before  night  with  their  pouches  distended  with 
prey,  part  of  which  they  are  made  to  disgorge,  while  the 
rest  is  left  them  for  their  trouble.  The  bird  is  said  to 
live  sometimes  a  hundred  years. 

Our  forefathers  attributed  extraordinary  affection  to 
this  bird,  more  than  is  attested  by  any  save  hei-aldic  evi- 
dence. Thus,  in  several  crests,  it  is  represented  in  the 
act  of  feedin"  its  young  with  its  own  blood,  which  it  pro- 
cures by  striding  its  breast  with  the  sharp  point  of  its 
.beak. 


^ 


THE  CORMORANT  (Phalacrocorax  carbo) 
Is  a  lai'gc  water-bird,  nearly  allied  to  the  pelican,  possessed 
with  a  Yery  voracious  appetite,  aDd  consequent ly  of  a  very 
rapacious  disposition.  It  lives  upon  aU  sorts  of  fish; 
the  fresh  water,  and  the  briny  waves  of  ihe  sea  both 
paying  a  lai^e  contribution  to  its  craving  stomach.  The 
bill  is  about  five  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  dusky  colour; 
the  preilominant  tints  of  the  body  are  blaok  and  dark 
green.  The  smell  of  these  birds  when  alive  is  exces- 
sively rank  and  disa^eeable ;  and  their  fiesh  is  so  disgosU 
intr,  that  even  the  Greenlandera,  among  whom  they  are 
very  common,  will  scarcely  eat  it.  They  were  formerly 
tamed  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish,  ae 
ialcons  and  hawks  were  for  chasing  the  fleet  imiabitaolfi 
of  the  air.  We  arc  told  that  the  custom  is  still  in  praa- 
tice  in  China.  This  bird,  although  of  the  aquatic  kuhI, 
is  often  seen,  like  the  pelican,  lurched  upon  trees,  Milton 
tells  us  that  Satan 

"  on  the  tree  of  life. 

The  middle  tree,  iu)d  higbcst  tliere  that  grew, 

Sat  like  &  Cormorant." 
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e  year  1793,  one  of  them  was  obsprved  sittino;  on 
s  of  St.  Martin's  steeple,  Ludgate  Hill,  London, 
I  shot  there  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of 

crested  Cormorant  {Pkalacrocorax  cristatus)  is  of 
1,  with  a  singular  tuft  on  the  front  of  the  Lead, 
rucky  caves  on  the  sea-coa£t. 


f  %.    Tt_^ 


THE  GANNET,  OR  SOLAN  GOOSE. 

{Sala.  Bassana.) 

Thesr  birds  are  insatiably  yoracioue,  but  are  somewhat 

particular  in  their  choice  of  prey;  disdaining,  unless  in 

rt  want,  any  food  worse  than  herrings  or  mackerel, 
fewer  than  one  hundred  thousand  Gannets  are  sup- 
I  posed  to  frequent  the  rocks  of  St.  Kilda;  and  of  theae, 
I  including  the  youn?  ones,  at  least  twenty  thoueand  are 
'  "nnually  killed  for  tood  by  the  inhabitants.     The  Gannet 
ivhat  more  than  three  feet  in  length,  and  weighs 
!ven  pounds.     Tiie  bill  is  six  inches  long,  straight 
almost  to  the  point,  where  it  is  a  little  bent ;  its  edges  are 
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irregularly  jagged,  to  enable  it  the  better  to  secure  ite  prey; 
and  about  an  iacli  from  the  haae  of  the  upper  mandible  there 
is  a  sharp  process  pointing  forward.  The  general  colour 
of  the  plumage  is  dingy  white,  with  a  greyish  tiage. 
Surroundmg  each  eye  there  ia  a  naked  skin  of  a  fine  blue 
colour ;  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth  a  narrow  slip  of 
naked  black  skin  esteads  to  the  hind  part  of  the  head  ; 
and  beneath  the  chin  there  is  a  pouch  capable  of  contain- 
ing five  or  six  hei-rings.  The  neck  is  long;  the  body 
flat,  and  very  full  of  feathers.  On  the  crown,  of  the 
head,  and  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  is  a  small  buff^M- 
loured  space.  The  quill- feathers,  and  some  other  parts 
of  the  wings,  ai'e  black ;  as  are  also  the  legs,  except  a  fine 
pea-green  stripe  in  front.  The  tail  is  wedge-shaped,  and 
consists  of  twelve  sharp-pointed  feathers. 

These  birds  chiefly  resort  to  those  uninhabited  islands 
where  their  food  is  found  in  plenty,  and  man  seldom  comes 
to  disturb  them.  The  Islands  to  the  north,  Aiisa  Craig, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  the  Skelig  Islands  ofl"  the 
coasts  of  Kerry  in  Ireland,  and  those  that  lie  in  the 
North  Sea  off  Norway,  abound  -mlh  them,  But  it  is  on 
the  Basa  Rock,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  that  they  are  seen 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  "  There  is  a  small  island," 
says  the  celebrated  Harvey,  "  called  the  Ba.4s,  not  more 
than  a  mile  in  circumference :  the  suiface  is  almost 
wholly  covered  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  with 
the  nests  of  the  Solan  Geese,  their  eggn,  and  their  young. 
It  is  seai-oely  possible  to  walk  without  treading  on  them : 
the  flocks  of  birds  upon  the  wing  are  so  numerous  as  to 
darken  the  air  like  a  cloud ;  and  their  noise  is  such,  that 
one  camiot  without  difficulty  be  heard  by  the  person  next 
to  him.  When  one  looks  down  upon  the  sea  from  the 
precipice,  its  whole  sur&ce  seems  covered  with  infinite 
numbei-s  of  birds  of  different  kinds,  swimming  and  pur- 
suing their  prey.  If,  in  sailing  round  the  island,  one  sur- 
veys its  hanging  chfis,  in  every  craig  or  fissure  of  the 
broken  rocks  may  be  seen  innumerable  birds,  of  various 
sorts  and  sixes,  mure  than  the  stars  of  heaven  when  viewed 
in  a  serene  night.  If  they  are  viewed  at  a  distance,  either 
receding,  or  in  their  approach  to  the  island,  tbey  seem 
like  one  vast  swarm  of  bees." 


THE  SWAN.     (Cjj»in  ft 


"  Fair  ia  tbe  Siran,  ivhose  majeaty  prevailing 
O'er  breezelesB  water,  on  Locania'a  lake, 
Bears  him  on,  while,  proudly  aailin);, 
He  leaves  buliind  a  tDoon-illumiued  wake  : 
Behold  i  the  mantling  spirit  of  reserre 
FiLshions  his  neck  ioto  a  goodly  curve — 
An  arch  thrown  back  between  lunuriant  wings 
Of  whitest  garniture,  like  Rr-treu  boughs, 
To  which,  on  some  unrufBed  moroing,  clings 
A  fluky  weight  of  winter's  purest  biiuws  ! 
Behold  1  OS  with  sgushing'  iinpulse  heaves 
Tliat  downy  prow,  aud  softly  uleaves 
The  mirror  of  the  crystal  flood. 
Vanish  inverted  hill,  and  shadowy  wood, 
And  pendent  rocks,  where'er  in  gliding  state 
Winds  the  mute  creature,  without  visible  mute 
Or  rival,  save  the  queen  of  night. 
Showering  down  a  silver  light 
From  heaven  upon  ht-r  oho*eu  favourite  '. " 

WoniJswoB-CH. 
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There  are  two  distinct  species  of  this  elegantly  fonned 
and  majestic  bird,  the  wild  and  the  mute,  or  tame  ;  both 
bearing  the  general  characters  of  the  genus,  j^et  not  ex- 
actly tallying  with  each  other.  The  beak  of  the  wild 
Swan  is  surmounted  with  a  yellow  skin,  which  runs  up 
to  the  eye.  In  the  tame  one  this  appendage  (the  use  of 
which  has  not  been  yet  sufficiently  explored)  is  jet  blacky 
as  are  the  feet  in  both  species.  The  tame  Swan  is  the 
largest  of  all  web-footed  water-fowl,  sometimes  weighing 
about  twenty  pounds :  the  whole  body  of  the  full-grown 
Swan  is  covered  with  a  beautiful  pure  white  plumage,  but 
the  young  ones  are  grey ;  under  the  feathers  is  a  diick 
but  soft  down,  which  is  of  very  great  use,  and  often  em- 
ployed as  an  ornament.  The  elegance  of  form  which 
this  bird  displays,  w;hen,  with  his  arched  neck  and  half- 
displayed  wings,  he  sails  along  the  crystal  sur&ce  of  a 
tranquil  stream,  which  reflects,  as  he  passes,  the  snowy- 
beauty  of  his  dress,  is  worthy  of  admiration.  Thomson 
describes  the  Swan  in  the  following  beautiful  manner : 


(C 


the  stately  sailing  Swao 


Gives  out  his  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale. 
And  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet, 
Bears  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his  osier  isle, 
Protective  of  his  young." 

Swans  have  for  ages  been  protected  on  the  river 
Thames  as  royal  property ;  and  it  continues  at  this  day 
to  be  accounted  felony  to  steal  their  eggs;  by  this 
means  their  increase  is  secured,  and  they  prove  a  delight- 
ful ornament  to  that  noble  river.  Latham  says  the  esti- 
mation in  which  they  were  held,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  was  such,  that  no  one  who  possessed  a  fi*eehold 
of  less  than  the  clear  yearly  value  of  five  marks,  was 
permitted  even  to  keep  any.  En  those  tiroes,  hardly  a 
piece  of  water  was  left  unoccupied  by  these  birds,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  gratification  they  gave  to  the  eye  of 
their  lordly  owners,  as  that  which  they  also  afforded  when 
they  graced  the  sumptuous  board  at  the  splendid  feasts  of 
that  period :  but  the  fashion  of  those  days  has  passed 
away^  and  Swans  are  by  no  means  so  common  now  as 
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they  were  formerly,  being  by  most  people  accounted  a 
coarse  kind  of  food,  and  conseqapntly  held  in  little  esti- 
mation :  but  the  Cygnets  (so  the  young  Swans  are  called) 
are  still  fattened  for  the  table,  and  are  sold  very  high, 
commonly  for  a  guinea  each,  and  sometimes  more ;  hence 
it  may  be  presumed  they  are  better  food  than  is  generally 


At  Abbotabury  there  was  formerly  a  noble  Swannery, 
the  properly  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  where  sis  or  seven 
hmidred  birds  were  kept ;  but  the  collection  has  of  late 
been  much  diminished.  The  Swannery  belonged  anciently 
to  the  abbot,  and,  previously  to  the  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries, the  Swans  frequently  amounted  to  double  (he  above 
number. 

From  the  whiteness  of  this  bird,  the  expression  of  a 
"  Black  Swan"  was  used  in  ancient  times  as  eciuivalent 
to  a  nonentity ;  bat  a  specit^s  nearly  entirely  black  has 
been  lately  discovered  in  Australia.  This  bird  is  larger 
than  the  white  Swan,  and  its  bill  of  a  rich  scarlet.  The 
whole  plumage  (except  the  primaries  and  secondaries, 
which  are  white)  is  of  the  most  intense  black. 

Swans  are  very  long  lived,  sometimes  attaining  the 
great  age  of  a  century  and  a  half. 
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Grown  fat  with  com,  and  sitting  still, 
Can  scarce  get  o'er  the  barn-door  sill ; 
And  hardly  waddles  forth  to  cool 
Her  body  in  the  neighbouring  pool ; 
Nor  loudly  cackles  at  the  door, 
For  cackling  shows  the  Goose  is  poor.** 

Swift. 

The  Goose  is  very  different  in  outward  appearance  from 
the  last-named  bird.  Stupidity  in  her  look,  uncouthness 
in  her  walk,  and  heaviness  in  her  flight,  are  her  principal 
characteristics.  But  why  should  we  dwell  upon  these 
defects?  they  are  not  such  in  the  great  scale  of  the 
creation.  Her  flesh  feeds  many,  and  is  not  disdained 
even  by  the  great ;  her  feathers  keep  us  warm ;  and 
the  very  pen  I  hold  in  my  hand  was  plucked  from  her 
wing. 

These  birds  are  kept  in  vast  quantities  in  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire ;  several  persons  there  having  as  many  as  a 
thousand  breeders.  They  breed  in  general  only  once  a 
year,  but  if  well  kept  they  sometimes  hatch  twice  in  a 
season.  During  their  sitting,  the  birds  have  spaces  allot- 
ted to  each,  in  rows  of  wicker  pens  placed  one  above 
another ;  and  the  Goose-herd,  who  has  the  care  of  them, 
drives  the  whole  flock  to  water  twice  a  day,  and  bringing 
them  back  to  their  habitations,  places  every  bird  (without 
missing  one)  in  its  own  nest.  It  is  scarcely  credible  what 
numbers  of  Geese  are  driven  from  the  distant  counties  to 
London  for  sale,  frequently  two  or  three  thousand  in  a 
drove ;  and,  in  the  year  1783,  one  drove  passed  through 
Chelmsford,  in  its  way  from  Sufiblk  to  London,  that  con- 
tained more  than  nine  thousand.  However  simple  in  ap- 
pearance or  awkward  in  gesture  the  Goose  may  be,  it  is 
not  without  many  marks  of  sentiment  and  understanding. 
The  courage  with  which  it  protects  its  offspring  and  de- 
fends itself  against  ravenous  birds,  and  certain  instances 
of  attachment  and  even  of  gratitude,  which  have  been 
observed  in  it,  render  our  general  contempt  of  the  Goose 
ill-founded. 

The  Goose  was  held  in  great  veneration  among  the 
Aomans,  as  having  by  her  watchfulness  saved  the  Capitol 


from  the  attack  of  the  Gauls.    Virgil  says,  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  ^neiil, 

*'  The  silver  Goose  before  the  filiiniug  gate 

There  flew,  and  b/  her  cackle  saved  the  state." 
Dbtdem. 

The  colour  of  thia  useful  hird  is  generally  white;  thoueh 
we  often  find  them  of  a  mixture  of  white,  grey,  hlacK, 
and  sometimes  yellow.  The  feet,  which  are  palmated, 
are  orange-coloured,  and  the  heak  is  serrated.  The  male 
of  the  Goose  is  called  the  Gander  ;  and  the  young  ones 
Goslings.  Geese  are  very  long-lived,  one  is  known  to 
have  lived  above  seventy  years. 

Ti»e  fVild  Goose  ia,  of  course,  the  original  of  the  tame 
one,  and  diSers  much  in  colour  from  her,  the  general  tint 
of  its  feathers  being  a  greyish  black.  Wild  Geese  fly 
by  night  in  large  flocks  to  more  southern  countries ;  and 
their  cian);  is  heard  from  the  regions  of  the  clouds,  al- 
though the  birds  are  out  of  sight. 


r 

■  THE  DUCK.     {Anas  boschas.) 

^V  The  common  Duck  is  of  two  kinds,  the  wild  and  the 

^H  tune,  the  tatter  beini;  but  the  same  species  altered  by  do- 

^V  loestication  ;  the  difference  between  them  is  very  trifline, 

H    save  that  the  colour  of  the  Mallard,  or  male  wild  Duok, 

V    is  constantly  the  same  in  all  the  individuals,  whereas  the 

Drakes,  or  tame  ones,  are  varied  in  their  plumage.     The 

females  do  not  share  with  the  males  in  beauty  of  plumage: 

the  admirable  scarf  of  glossy  green  and  blue,  which  sur- 

z  2 
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rounds  the  neck  of  Drakes  and  MallardB,  being  an  ex- 
clusive prerogative  of  the  male  sex.  There  is  also  a 
curious  and  invariable  peculiarity  belonging  to  the  males, 
which  consiita  of  a  fevr  curled  feathers  rismg  upon  the 
rump. 


Wild  Ducks  are  caught  by  decoys  in  the  fen  coun- 
tries, and  in  such  prodigious  numbers,  that  in  only  ten 
decoys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wainflcet,  aa  many  as 
thirty-one  thouaand  two  hundred  have  been  caught  in.  one 
season.  They  do  not  always  build  their  nests  close  to  the 
water,  but  often  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it;  in 
which  case  the  female  will  take  the  young  ones  in  her 
beak,  or  between  her  legs  to  the  water.  They  have  some- 
times been  known  to  lay  their  e^s  in  a  high  tree,  in  a 
deserted  magpie's  or  crow's  nest ;  and  an  instance  has 
been  recorded  of  one  being  found  at  EtchinghRin,  in 
Sussex,  sitting  upon  nine  eggs  in  an  oak,  nl  the  height  of 
twenty-five  ftet  from  the  grotmd  :  the  eggs  were  sup- 
ported by  some  small  twigs  mid  cross  ways. 

The  tame  Ducks,  reared  about  mills  and  rirera,  or 
wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  tbsn 
to  indulge  their  sports  and  to  search  for  food,  become  b 
branch  of  trade,  which  proves   very  profitable  to  liuai 


THE  WIGEON  (Anas  Penelope) 
Weighs  about  twenty-two  ounces,  an<l  feeds  upon  grass 
and  roorg  growing  at  the  bottom  of  lake?,  rivers,  and 
poiids.  The  plumage  of  tiiis  bird  is  much  variegated,  and 
Ub  flesh  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  though  not  so  highly 
praised  as  that  of  the  teal.  The  bill  of  the  Wigeon  is 
black ;  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  a  bright 
bay ;  the  back  and  sides  under  the  wings  waved  with 
black  and  white ;  ihe  breast  purple,  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  white ;  and  the  legs  are  dusky.  The  young  of 
both  seses  are  grey,  and  continue  in  this  plain  garb  till 
the  month  of  February ;  afler  wliich  a  change  takes 
place,  and  the  plumage  of  the  male  begins  to  assume  its 
rich  colourings,  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  continues  till  the 
end  of  July ;  and  then  again  the  feathers  become  dark 
Bnd  grey,  so  that  he  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  female. 

Wigeons  commonly  fly  in  small  flocks  during  the 
Bight,  and  may  be  known  from  other  birds  by  their  whist- 
Ting  note,  while  they  are  on  the  wing.  They  quit  the 
(bsert  morasses  of  the  north  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
and  as  they  advance  towards  the  end  of  their  destined 
•outhein  journey,  they  spread  themselves  along  the 
■hores,  and  over  the  marshes  and  kkes,  in  various  parts 
6f  the  continent,  as  well  as  those  of  the  British  isles ;  and 
it  is  said  that  some  of  the  flocks  advance  as  far  south  as 
Egypt. 

The  Wigeon  is  easily  domeeticated  in  places  where 
theie  is  plenty  of  water,  and  is  much  admired  for  Its 
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beauty,  aprightiy  look,  and  busy  frolicsome  manners :  yet 
it  is  generaUy  asserled  that  they  will  not  breed  in  con- 
finement, or  at  least  that  the  female  will  not  make  a  nest 
and  perform  the  act  of  incubation;  but  that  she  will  lay 
eggs,  which  are  generally  dropped  into  the  ■ 


THE  TEAL  (Quenjuedula  crecca) 
Is  the  least  of  the  duck  tribe,  weighing  only  tw^ve 
ounces.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  dingy  whiter 
inclining  to  a  grey  tint.  The  back  and  sides  under  ths 
wings  are  curiously  varied  with  lines  of  white  and  block 
the  wings  are  all  over  brown,  and  the  tail  of  the  Ham 
colour.  This  bird  is  common  in  England  during  tba 
winter  months,  and  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  it  doei 
not  breed  here  as  it  does  in  France.  Dr.  Heysham  s^bj 
it  is  known  to  breed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle.  Ths 
female  makes  her  nest  of  reeda  interwoven  with  graBS) 
and,  as  it  is  reported,  places  it  among  the  rushes,  iu  orden 
that  it  may  rise  and  fall  with  the  water.  Their  eggs  aral 
of  the  size  of  those  of  a  pigeon,  six  or  seven  in  number/ 
and  of  a  dull  white  colour,  marked  with  small  brownish 
spots ;  but  it  appears  that  they  sometimes  lay  ten  ok 
twelve  eggs,  for  Buffon  remarks,  that  that  number  t  ~ 
young  are  seen  in  clusters  on  the  pools,  feeding  o 
cresses,  chervil,  and  some  other  weeds,  as  well  as  upon 
seeds  and  small  insects  that  swarm  in  the  water.  Ths 
fiesh  of  the  Teal  is  a  great  delicacy  in  the  winter  season^ 
and  has  less  of  the  Ashy  ilavour  than  any  of  the  wild 
duck  kind.  It  is  known  to  breed  and  remain  throughout 
the  year  iu  various  temperate  climates  of  the  wor!(^  and 
is  in  the  summer  met  with  as  far  northward  as  Iceland. 


THE  STORMY  PETREL,  OR  MOTHER  CARY'9 
CHICKEN.     {Thalassidrnma  pelagica.) 
"  O'er  the  deep  I  o'er  llie  deep. 

Where  the  whale,  and  the  sliark,  and  the  eword-fish  sleep, 

OutS^ing  the  blast  and  tlie  driving  rain. 

The  Petrel  telleth  lier  tale  in  vain  ; 

For  the  mariner  cnrsetli  the  warning  bird. 

Who  bringeth  Ijim  news  of  the  storm  vnlieanl '. 

Oh  !  tliuB  does  the  prophet,  of  good  or  ill, 

Meet  hate  from  creatures  he  eervetli  gCitl ; 

Yet  he  ne'er  taltera  : — So,  Petrel  1  spring 

Once  mote  o'er  the  waves  on  Ihy  Hlormy  wing!"  Pboctob. 
The  Stormy  Petrel  is  not  larj^er  than  n  swallow;  and  its 
colour  is  entirely  black,  except  the  coverts  of  the  tail,  the 
tail  itself,  and  the  THnt-featherB,  which  are  white :  its  legs 

long  and  slender.     Ranging  over  the  expanse  of  the 

m,  and  frequently  at  a  va^t  distance  from  the  land, 
this  bird  is  able  to  brave  the  utmost  fury  of  the  storms. 
Even  in  the  most  tempestuous  weather  it  is  frequently 
,  observed  by  the  moriners  skimming  with  almost  incredible 
Telocity  along  the  billows,  and  soraetimeB  over  their  sum- 
mits. They  ofien  follow  vessels  in  great  flocks,  to  pick 
np  anything  that  is  thron^i  overboard ;  but  its  appearance 
is  looked  upon  by  the  sailors  as  the  sure  presage  of  stormy 
weather  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  It  seems  to  seek 
protection  from  the  fury  of  the  wind  in  the  wake  of 
(he  Tessels  ;  and  It  is  probably  that  for  the  same 
reason  it  often  flies  between  two  surges.  The  nesl  of 
I  bird  is  found  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  under  loose 
ftones,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July.    It  lives  chiefly 
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on  small  fish  ;  and  although  mute  by  day,  it  is  very  cla- 
morous by  night. 

The  length  of  the  Norfolk  Island  Petrel  is  about  six- 
teen inches.  The  bill  is  about  ao  inch  and  a  half  long, 
black,  and  much  hooked  at  the  end.  The  head  as  &r  as 
the  eyeA,  and  the  chin,  are  mottled,  in  waves  of  brown, 
and  white :  ihe  rest  of  the  body  is  of  a  sooty  brown 
above,  and  a  deep  ash-colour  beneath.  The  winss,  when 
closed,  exceed  the  tail  by  an  inch.  The  legs  are  of  a  pale 
yellow ;  and  part  of  the  toes  and  webs  are  black.  This 
Tariety  of  the  Petrel  burrows  in  the  sand  like  rabbits. 

Mndie,  in  his  very  entertaining  work  on  British  Birds, 
says  that  they  are  called  Petrels,  or  "  little  Petrels,"  be- 
cause they  move  along  the  surface  as  if  they  were  literally 
walking  on  the  w^ter.  He  also  informs  us  that  they  are 
at  times  very  full  of  oil,  and  that  the  Faroese,  taking  ad- 
TBtitage  of  this  circumstance,  convert  them  into  lamps,  by 
fixing  them  in  an  upright  position  and  drawing  a  wick 
through  their  bodies,  which  they  light  at  the  mouth. 


THE  AUK,  OR  NORTHERN  PENGUIN 

{^Ica  impennis) 

Ib  considered,  by  some  observers  of  the  wonderfiil  opera- 
tions of  the  Creator,  a  link  between  the  bird  and  the  fish ; 
and  we  place  its  description  here,  in  order  to  exhibit  more 
explicitly  and  conspicuously  the  uninteiTupted  chain  of 
beings  which  constitute  the  whole  sum  of  created  nature. 
These  birds  have  very  short  wings,  not  exceeding  fodr 
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inches  and  a  quarter  from  the  tip  of  the  longest  quill-fea- 
ther to  the  first  joint;  with  short  black  legs,  placed  near 
the  vent ;  and  from  the  awkwardness  with  which  they  fly 
or  walk,  they  are  seldom  seen  out  of  the  water,  and  rarely 
venture  beyond  soundings.  They  breed  in  caverns  and 
rocky  cliSs,  and  the  female  lays  one  e^g  only,  which  she 
deposits  and  hatches  upon  a  ledge  close  to  the  sea-mark : 
it  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  while  streaked  with  pur- 
ple lines.  When  on  shore,  this  bird  and  aU  of  the  same 
species,  stand  upright  on  their  rump  and  short  legs,  which 
gives  tiiem  a  very  awkward  appearance. 

Mr.  Pennant  has  asserted  that  the  affection  of  these 
birds  for  their  young  is  so  great,  that  when  laid  hold  of 
by  the  wings,  they  will  give  themselves  the  most  cruel 
bites  on  any  part  of  their  body  that  they  can  reach,  as  if 
actuated  by  despair ;  and  that,  when  released,  instead  of 
flying  away,  they  will  often  hurry  again  into  their  bur- 
rows.     Bingley  says,  "  When  I  was  in  Wales,  in  the 
summer   of  1801,  1    took  several  PnfBn  Auks  out  of 
the  holes  that  had  young  ones  in  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  this  fact.     They  bit  me  with  great  violence, 
but  none  of  them  seized  on  any  parts  of  their  own  body : 
a  few,  on  being  released,  ran  into  the  burrows,  but  not 
('•Iways  into  those  from  which  I  had  taken  them.     If  it 
■^was  more  easy  for  them  to  escape  into  a  hole  than  raise 
Jithemselves  into  the  air,  they  did  so;  but  if  not,  they  ran 
wdown  the  slope  of  the  hill  in  which  their  burrows  were 
l-lbrmed,  and  tlew  away.     The  noise  they  make  when  wiih 
"their  young  is  a  singular  kind  of  humming,  much  resem- 
'  bHng  that  produced  by  the  large  wheels  used  for  the  spin- 
ning of  worsted.     On  being  seized,   they  emitted  this 
noise  with  greater  violence :  and  from  its  being  interrupted 
by  their  struggling  to  escape,  it  sounded  not  much  unlike 
the  efforts  of  a  dumb  man  to  speak.     The  young  ones  are 
entirely  covered  with  a  long  blackish  down,  and  in  shape, 
are  altogether  so  different  from  the  parent  birds,  that  no 
one  would  at  first  sight  suppose  them  of  the  same  species. 
Their  bill  also  is  long,  pointed,  and  black,  with  scarcely 
any  marks  of  furrows." 


B(DI!5K  HI. 

ISHiBITiBIS  or  THE  WATEE 

\  1,    CETiOBA,  or  Sea  Mammalia. 


THE  WHITE  WHALE.    (Befaja  leucai.) 

"  Nature's  Htranga  work,  vast  Whales  of  different  form. 
Toes  up  the  troubled  flood,  and  are  theniBcIveB  a,  (stDrin  t 
Uncouth  the  sight,  when  they  in  dreadful  play. 
Discharge  their  nostrils,  and  refund  a  sea  ; 
Or  angry  lash  the  foam  with  hideous  sound, 
_     Andacatter  all  the  watery  dust  around  1  _ 

Fearless,  the  fierce  destructive  monsters  rail, 
^  Ingulf  the  fish,  and  drive  the  flying  shoalj 
^^^    In  deepest  seas  these  living  isles  appear, 
f     And  deepest  aeaa  can  scarce  their  pressure  bear  ; 
Their  bulk  would  more  thon  fill  the  shelvy  strait. 
And  fathom'd  deptlia  would  yield  beneath  their  weight." 

The  Whale  is  not  properly  a  fisli ;  since,  tliough  it  live* 
in  the  sea,  and  lias  flns  and  a  tail  tnBtead  of  legs  and  feet. 
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I  it  resembles  in  most  other  respects  a  seal,  anddifFers  from 

I  fishes,  properly  so  called,  in  many  importanl  points.     In- 

I   deed,  it  is  always  included  in  the  class  Mammalia,  by 

'  soologists,  as  it  brings  forth  its  young  alive,  and  nourishes 

them  with  its  milk;  and  hence  a.  conceited  person,  ivho 

said  he  knew  every  fish  from  the  slirimp  to  the  Whale, 

was  justly  laughed  at,  as   neither  the  Whale  nor   the 

I  shrimp  are  included  in  the  fishes  by  zoologists. 

The  general  form  of  the  Whale's  body  is  thac  of  a  fish  j 
1   but  the  tail  is  placed  horisontallv  instead  of  vertically, 
I  and  tlie  skeleton  of  the  fins  exactly  resembles  that  of  a 
I  iiand  affixed  to  a  contracted  arm,  though  it  is  covered 
with  so  thick  a  skin  that  no  trace  of  the  formation  of  the 
bones  can  be  discovered  externally.     There  are  only  two 
fins,  which  are  very  small,  and  close  to  the  head.     The 
Whale,  however,  diff'ers  from  fishes  most  materially  in  iU 
I  Laving  warm  blood ;  and  in  its  lungs,  whicii  are  exactly 
ame   as  those  of  quadrupeds.     Hence,  though  the 
"Whale   can    remain    a   long   time  under  water  without 
I  breathing,  it  is  compelled  to  come  to  the  surface  whenever 
I  it  does  breathe,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  furnished  with 
two  large   nostrils,   or   blow-holes    as    they    are  called. 
The  blow-holes  are  most  beautifully  and  curiously  con- 
trived to  close  when  the  animal  sinks  under  water;  so 
that  not  a  drop  of  water  can  enter  the  lunge,  however 
great  the  pressure  may  be.    The  Whale  is  also  provided 
with  a  very  thick  skin,  containing  an  immense  quantity 
I  of  liquid  oil,  called  the  blubber,  which  is  so  easily   de- 
1  tached  from  the  flesh,  that  when  a  Whale  is  killed,  the 
blubber,  which  is  sometimes  two  feet  thick,  is  taken  off 
by  passing  a  common  spade  between  it  and  the  body. 
This   thick   oily  skin    is  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and 
is    thus   admirably    adapted   for    preventing    the  warm 
blood  of  the  Whale  from  being  chilled  by  the  cold  of  the 
water.     The  true  fishes,  whicfi  are  unprovided  with  such 
a  covering,  have  cold  blood,  and  are  therefore  not  sus- 
ceptible of  chills. 

The  White  Whale,  or  Beluga,  was  formerly  included  in 
the  dolphins,  and  is  still  considered  by  some  to  belong  to 
that  family.     The  body  is  white,  tinged  with  yellow 
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rose-colour,  and  its  proportions  are  more  agreeable  than 
those  of  most  of  the  cetacea.  White  Whales  are  grega- 
rious, assembling  in  flocks  or  herds,  and  playing  abont 
with  rapid  and  graceful  movements.  The  female  bas  two 
young  ones  at  a  lime,  over  which  she  watches  with  the 
greatest  apparent  affection.  They  follow  all  her  move- 
menta,  ana  do  not  quit  her  till  they  are  nearly  full  grown. 
This  Whale  is  generally  confined  to  the  northern  latitudes, 
though  one  was  taken  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  1615.  The 
oil  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  fiesh  eats  like  beef. 
According  to  some  writers  the  flesh,  when  pickled  with 
vinegar  and  salt,  is  as  well  tasted  as  pork ;  and  thns  the 
body,  which  is  generally  thrown  away  when  the  sailors 
have  cut  off  the  blubber,  might  be  used  by  them  aa  ibod. 
The  internal  membranes  are  used  by  the  Greenlandcrs  for 
windows,  and  the  sinews  for  thread,  and  the  fins  and  tul, 
when  properly  prepared,  are  said  by  some  of  the  old. wri- 
ters to  be  good  eating. 
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THE  COMMON  OR  GREENLAND  WHALE. 

{^Btlcena  mysticetus.] 
JThese  oreaturee  have  no  teeth  in  either  jaw,  but  their 
moaths  are  fuitiiBhed  with  a  kind  of  fringe  uf  uumerouB 
'Jong  horny  laminfe,  which  are  what  we  call  whalebone, 
.'imd  whioh  form  a  kind  of  atrainer,  admitting  only  the 
11  fish  on  which  the  Whale  feeds.  This  Whalehono 
ine  of  the  valuable  producla  of  the  white  Whale, 
though  the  oil  is  most  important. 

"  Ab  when  enclosing  harpooners  asstiil. 

In  hTperbotvan  seas,  the  alnmbering  Whale  j 
Soon  BJi  the  Javelins  pierce  the  acaly  side. 
He  groans,  he  darts  impetuous  down  thti  tide ; 
And,  rack'd  all  o'er  with  lacerating  pain, 
He  Hies  remote  beneath  the  flood  in  vain.'' 

Falconeb. 

Whales  are  taken  in  great  numbers  about  8pii§bergen, 
or  Greenland,  and  other  northern  countries  by  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Dutch,  &c.    The  South  Sea  Company,  for  se- 
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veral  years^  used  to  send  annually  on  this  expedition  about 
twenty  sail  of  ships,  every  ship  being  above  three  hundred 
tons  of  burden,  and  carrying  forty-five  men :  this  fleet 
usually  sailed  about  the  end  of  March,  but  seldom 
began  to  fish  till  May.  When  they  begin  their  fishery, 
each  ship  is  fastened  or  moored  with  nose-hooks  to  the 
ice.  Two  boats,  each  manned  with  six  men,  are  ordered 
by  the  commodore  to  look  out  for  the  coming  of  the 
fish  for  two  hours,  when  they  are  relieved  by  two  more, 
and  so  by  turns :  the  two  boats  lie  at.  some  small  dis- 
tance from  the  ship,  each  separated  from  the  other,  fas- 
tened to  the  ice  with  their  boat-hooks,  ready  to  let  go 
in  an  instant  at  the  first  sight  of  the  Whale.  Here  me 
dexterity  of  the  Whale  hunters  is  to  be  admired ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  animal  shows  itself,  every  man  is  at  his  oar, 
and  they  all  rush  on  the  Whale  with  prodigious  swiftness; 
at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  come  bdiind  its  head, 
that  it  may  not  see  the  boat,  which  sometimes  so  alarms 
it,  that  it  plunges  down  again  before  they  have  time  to 
strike  it.  But  the  greatest  care  is  to  be  taken  of  the  tail, 
with  which  it  many  times  does  very  great  damage,  both  to 
the  boats  and  seamen.  The  harpooner,  who  is  placed  at 
the  head  or  bow  of  the  boat,  seeing  the  back  of  the  Whale, 
and  making  the  onset,  thrusts  the  harpoon  with  all  his 
might  into  its  body  by  the  help  of  a  staff  fixed  to  the  iron 
for  this  purpose,  and  leaves  it  in,  a  line  being  fastened  to 
it  of  about  two  inches  in  circumference,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  fathoms  long.  Every  boat  is  furnished 
with  seven  of  these  lines,  fi*om  the  motion  of  which, 
when  let  run,  they  observe  the  course  of  the  Whale. 

As  soon  as  the  Whale  is  struck,  the  third  man  in  the 
boat  holds  up  his  oar,  with  something  on  the  top,  as  a 
signal  to  the  ship ;  at  the  sight  of  which  the  man  who  is 
appointed  to  watch  gives  the  alarm  to  those  that  are 
asleep,  who  instantly  let  fall  their  other  four  boats,  which 
hang  on  the  tackles,  two  at  each  side,  ready  to  let  go  at 
a  minute's  warning,  all  furnished  with  six  men  each, 
harpoons,  lances,  lines,  &;c.  Two  or  three  of  these  boats 
row  to  the  place  where  the  Whale  may  be  expected  to 
come  up  again ;  the  other  to  assist  the  boat  that  first  struck 
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it,  with  line  ;  as  the  Whale  will  Bometimes  run  out  three 
more  boiils'  lines,  all  fastened  to  each  other,  for  when  the 
linea  of  the  first  boat  are  almost  run  out,  they  throw  the 
end  to  tiie  second  to  he  fastened  to  theirs,  and  the  second 
boat  does  the  same  to  the  third,  and  so  on.  In  this  man- 
ner line  is  supplied  to  such  an  extent  that  a  large  Whale 
has  been  known  to  carry  off  three  miles  of  it, 

A  Whale,  when  he  is  fii-st  siruck,  will  run  out  above  a 
hundred  fathoms  of  luie,  before  the  harpooner  is  able  to 
take  a  turn  round  the  boat's  stem ;  and  with  such  swift- 
ness that  a  man  stands  ready  to  throw  water  on  the  line 
to  quench  it,  in  case  it  should  take  hre,  which  it  frequently 
does.  There  was,  many  years  ago,  a  boat  to  be  seen  in 
the  South  Sea  dock  at  Deptford,  the  bead  of  which  was 
sawed  off  by  the  swiftness  of  the  line  running  out  The 
harpoon  would  be  of  but  little  avail  in  the  destruction  of 
this  animal ;  but  part  of  the  rowers,  either  at  the  first  on- 
set, or  when,  in  order  to  fetch  his  breath,  he  lises  to  the 
surface  and  discovers  himself  to  view,  throwing  aside 
iheir  oats,  and  taking  up  their  very  sharp  lances,  thrust 
them  into  his  body,  till  they  see  him  spurt  the  blood 
through  the  hlow-holes,  the  sight  of  which  is  a  sign  of  the 
creature's  being  mortally  wounded.  The  fishermen,  upon 
the  killing  of  a  Whale,  are  each  entitled  to  some  small 
reward,  Afler  the  Whale  is  killed,  they  cut  all  the  lines 
that  were  fastened  to  it,  and  then  cut  off  the  tail ;  upon 
this  it  instantly  turns  on  its  back ;  and  in  this  manner 
they  tow  it  to  the  ship,  where  they  fasten  ropes  to  keep 
it  from  sinking;  and,  when  it  is  cold,  begin  to  cut  off  the 
blubber.  i 

The  blubber  oF  a  Wbale  is  frequently  found  to  be 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  thick ;  which  yields  fifty  or 
sixty  punclieons  of  oil,  each  puncheon  containing  seventy- 
four  gallons  ;  and  the  upper  jaw  yields  about  six  hundred 
Cieces  of  whalebone,  moat  of  which  are  about  twelve  feet 
»ng,  and  six  or  eight  mches  broad ;  the  whole  produce 
of  a  Whale  being  worth  one  thousand  pounds,  sometimes 
more  or  less  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  Whilst 
the  men  are  at  work  on  the  back  of  the  Whale  they  have 
spurs  on  their  boots,  with  two  prongs,  which  come  down 
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on  each  mde  of  their  feet,  leet  they  ehnuld  slip,  the  boclc' 
of  the  Whale  beine;  very  plippeiy.  All  tlie  ships  have 
ordera  to  qnit  the  North  Seas  by  the  24th  of  June,  for 
then  the  Whales  b^n  to  be  veiy  mischievous. 

When  the  Whale  feeds,  it  swims  witli  considerable  Te- 
locity below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  with  its  jaws  tvidelj' 
extended.  A  stream  of  water  consequently  enters  in 
mouth,  carrying  along  with  it  immense  i^uaniitice  of 
cuttle-fish,  sea-blubber,  shrimps,  and  other  small  marrufl 
animals.  The  water  escapes  at  the  sides ;  but  the  food 
entangled,  and,  as  it  were,  sifted  by  the  fringe  of  Whale* 
bone  withiu  the  mouth ;  this  kind  of  strainer  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  very  small  gullet,  which  in  a  Whale  erf 
Bixty  feet  long,  does  not  exceed  four  inches  in  width.  ThA 
sailors  say  that  a.  penny-loaf  would  choke  a  Whale. 

The  Whale  bellows  fearfully  when  wounded  or  in  die- 
tress  ;  and  its  young  is  called  a  cub. 


THE  SPERMACETI  WHALE,  OR  CACHALOT. 

{Physeter  macrocepkaltis.) 
This  animal  has  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  only ;  and  no 
whalebone.  The  substance  called  spermaceti  is  extracted 
from  its  iramense  head,  which  is  nearly  half  the  size  of 
the  entire  animal ;  and  the  throat  is  so  large  that  it  could 
swallow  a  shark.     This  must  therefore  have  been  the 
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Whale  that  swallowed  the  prophet  Jonah,  as  described  io 
Holy  Writ. 

The  quantity  of  oil  produced  from  the  Spermaceti 
Wlale  is  not  »o  considerable  as  that  obtained  from  the 
common  or  Greenland  Whale,  but  in  quality  it  is  far  pr^ 
ferable,  as  it  yields  a  bright  flame,  without  exhaling  any  i 
nauseous  smell.  The  substance  known  by  the  name  M  j 
ambei^s  is  also  obtained  from  the  body  of  this  animaL 
It  is  generally  found  in  the  stomach,  but  sometimes  in  the 
intestines ;  and,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is  a 
highly  valuable  production.  The  spermaceti  is  in  a  fluid 
state  while  the  animal  is  living,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dead 
a  hole  is  made  in  the  head,  and  the  liquid  taken  out 
with  buckets.  It  becomes  solid  as  it  cools,  and  it  is  af^r- 
wanls  made  into  candles,  &c 

When  we  reflect  that  the  sami 
formed  the  immense  bulk  of  [his 
given  animaiion,  senses,  , 

the  microscopic  animalcules,  how  lowered  must  he  the 
pride  of  man,  who,  standing  in  the  middle,  and  nearly 
at  equal  distance  from  both,  is  yet  unable  to  comprehend 
the  mecliauism  which  puts  them,  in  motion,  and  much  less 
that  intelligence  and  power  which  has  given  them  life, 
and  has  assigned  to  them  their  respective  stations  in  the 
universe!  Let  us  then  exclaim,  with  astonishment  and 
gratitude,  with  the  Psalmist:  "  O  Lord,  how  inscrutable 
■re  thy  ways,  how  magnificent  thy  works !" 


Power  whose  will  has 
uarine  monster  has  also 
the  smallest  of 


THE  DOLPHIN.     {Delpkinus  delpliia.) 

This  animal,  like  the  whale,  is  not  considered  a  fish, 
though  it  lives  in  the  water,  as  it  has  warm  blood  and 
BQckJes  its  youDff,  which  are  bom  alive.  It  has  also  Ituigs 
instead  of  gills,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  raise  its  head 
above  the  eurface  of  the  water  to  breathe. 

The  Dolphin  is  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length.  The 
body  is  roundish,  ^radaally  diminishing  towards  the  tail; 
the  nose  is  long  and  pointed,  the  skin  smooth,  the  back 
black  or  duaky  blue,  becoming  white  below.  It  has  eight 
email  teeth  in  each  iaw;  a  dorsal  and  two  pectoral  fins, 
and  a  tail  io  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  The  snout  of 
the  Dolphin  is  most  useful  to  it  when  in  search  of  eels 
and  other  fishes  nhich  harbuur  in  the  mud.  This  b^ik- 
like  snout  has  probably  made  the  French  call  the  Dolphin 
the  sea-goose. 

Several  curious  stories  have  been  related  of  this  animal, 
most  of  which  are  fabulous.  The  anecdote  of  Arion,  the 
mnsician,  who,  being  thrown  overboard  by  pirates, 
indebted  for  his  life  to  oneof  these  animals,  is  well  known, 
and  acquired  ?reat  credit  among  ancient  poets,  as  it  was 
said  to  be  by  nis  music  that  Arion  charmed  the  Dolphin. 
There  are  several  other  fables  mentioned  by  ancient  ao- 
thors  to  prove  the  philanthropy  of  the  Dolphin.  Since 
the  province  of  Dauphine  in  France  has  been  united  Io 
the  crown,  the  heir-apparent  has  been  called  "  Danphin," 
and  quarters  a  Dolpliin  on  his  shield.     Falconer,  in  his 
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beautiful  poem,  "  The  Shipwreck,"  describes  the  death 
of  thia  fish  in  the  following  elegant  manner : 

" Beneath  the  lofty  vbbbbI'b  stem 

A  Bliaat  of  sporting  Dolphins  ihey  disoeni, 
Beaming  from  buruish'd  seales  refulgent  niya. 
Till  ali  the  glowing  ocean  seems  to  blaze. 
In  curling  wreaths  they  wanton  on  the  tide  ; 
Now  bound  aloft,  noiv  doivnward  awiftty  glide. 
Awhile  beneath  the  waves  their  tracks  remain, 
And  bum  in  silver  streams  along  the  liquid  plain  ; 
Soon  to  the  sport  of  death  tlie  crew  repwr, 
Bart  the  long  lance,  or  spread  the  bated  suare. 
One  in  redoubling  mazes  ^clieels  along. 
And  glides,  unhappy,  near  the  tripple  prong. 
Bodmond,  unerring,  o'er  his  head  suspends 
The  barbed  slcel,  and  every  turn  attends  : 
Unerring  aim'd,  the  misBile  weapon  flew, 
And  plunging,  struck  the  fated  victim  through. 
The  upluming  poin  ta  hispond'rous  bulk  snstain; 
On  deck  he  strngglea  witli  convulsive  pain  ; 
Bnt  vhile  bis  heart  the  fatal  javelin  thrilla. 
And  fleeting  life  escapes  in  sanguine  rills, 
Wlut  radiant  changes  strike  tlie  astonish'd  sight. 
What  gloving  hues  of  mingled  shade  and  light ! 
No  equal  beauties  gild  the  lucid  west 
With  parting  beams  all  o'er  profusely  dress'd ; 
No  lovelier  colours  paint  the  vernal  dawn. 
When  orient  dews  impearl  the  euamell'd  lawn  ; 
Than  from  bis  sides  in  brigbt  anfiiision  flow. 
That  now  witb  gold  empyreal  seem  to  glow ; 
Now  in  pellucid  sapphires  meet  the  view, 
And  emulate  the  soft  celestial  hue  ; 
Now  beam  a  flaming  crimson  to  the  eye. 
And  now  assume  the  purple's  deeper  dye  : 
But  here  description  clouds  each  shining  ray : 
What  terras  of  art  can  Nature's  power  display  !" 

Ud fortunately  for  poetry,  the  beautiful  cnlourB  of  the 
ily'ni<r  Dolphin  exist  entirely  in  the  fancy  of  the  poet ;  as 
the  Dolphin  in  a  dying  state  displays  no  tints  but  black 
and  vhite. 


THE  PORPOISE. 


vulgaris.') 


The  Porpoise  is  one  of  the  cetaoeie,  and  nearly  aJlied  to 
the  doli>hin,  but  it  hns  not  the  beaked  snout  of  that 
animal.  The  length  of  the  Porpoise,  from  the  tip  of  the 
snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  from  four  to  ei^ht  fee^ 
and  ita  drth  about  two  feet  and  a  half.  The  fi^re  td 
the  whole  body  is  conical ;  the  coloiu-  of  the  back  is  deep 
blue,  inclining  to  BhininR  black  ;  the  sides  are  s^rey,  be- 
comiiig  white  below.  The  tail  is  forked,  and  cuinpoeed  of 
several  rays  united  by  a  membrane.  The  body  is  covered 
witb  a  rough  skin,  but  has  no  scales  :  there  are  onh"  threa 
fins,  one  on  the  back,  and  one  on  each  shoulder.  The  ejiV 
ai'e  very  small.  When  the  flesh  is  cut  up,  it  looks  very 
much  like  pork ;  but  although  it  was  once  considered  a. 
sumptuous  article  of  food,  and  is  said  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally jntTOduced  at  the  tables  of  the  old  English  not»: 
lity,  it  certainly  has  a  disagreeable  flavour.  Forpoisei 
live  oa  small  fish,  and  appear  generally  in  lai^e  uio&Ii^ 
particularly  in  the  mackerel  and  herring  seasons,  at  Tvlii  * 
time  tliey  do  very  great  damage  to  fishermen,  by  bret 
ing  and  destroying  the  nets  to  get  at  their  prey.  Thcil 
motion  iii  the  water  is  a  kind  of  circular  leap  ;  they  diw^^ 
deep,  but  soon  again  rise  up  in  order  to  breathe.  Tbeji 
are  so  eager  in  tbe  pursuit  of  their  prey,  that  they  Bome< 
times  ascend  large  riveiii,  and  have  even  been  seen  abovt 
Westminster  Bridge,    They  have  no  gills,  and  blow  oul 
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the  water  with  a  loud  noise,  whicli  in  calm  weather  may 
be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  They  are  seen  »early  in  ^1 
seas,  and  are  very  common  upon  the  British  coasts,  where 
they  sport  with  great  activity,  chiefly  at  the  approach  of 
a  squall. 

The  Grampus,  or  Thresher,  is  a  species  of  Porpoise, 
and  a  decided  and  inveterate  enemy  to  whales ;  which 
they  attack  in  great  flocks,  fastening  round  them  like  so 
many  bull-dogs,  making  them  roar  with  pain,  and  fre- 
quently killing  and  devouring  them.  They  are  usually 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and  in  general 
form  and  colour  resemble  the  common  Porpoise ;  but  the 
lower  jaw  is  considerably  wider  than  the  upper,  and  the 
body  in  proportion,  is  somewhat  broader  and  more  deep. 
The  back-fln  Bometimes  measures  six  feet  in  length.  In 
one  of  the  poems  of  Waller,  a  story  (founded  on  fact)  is 
recorded  of  the  parental  affection  of  these  animals.  A 
Grampus  and  her  cub  had  got  into  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
where,  by  the  desertion  of  the  tide,  they  were  enclosed 
on  every  aide.  The  men  on  shore  saw  their  situation,  and 
ran  down  upon  them  with  such  weapons  as  they  could  at 
the  moment  collect.  The  poor  animals  were  soon  wounded 
several  places,  so  that  all  the  immediately  surrounding 
water  was  stained  with  their  blood.  They  made  many 
efforts  to  escape ;  and  the  old  one,  by  superior  strength, 
forced  itself  over  the  shallow  into  the  ocean.  But  though 
in  safety  herself  she  would  not  leave  her  young  one  in 
the  hands  of  assassins.  She  therefore  again  rushed  in; 
and  seemed  resolved,  since  she  could  not  prevent,  at  least 
to  share  the  fate  of  her  offspring.  The  story  concludes 
with  poetical  justice ;  for  the  tide  coming  in,  conveyed 
them  both  off  in  safety  ;  and  it  is  probable  from  the  great 
Sickness  of  their  skins,  that  their  wounds  had  not  been 
very  deep. 


THE  SEA-UNICORN,  OR  NARVHAL, 

[Monodon  monoceros,) 

A  UABiNE  animal,  diffei'ing  from  all  ihe  cetacea  to  which 
it  belongs,  in  not  having  any  teeth,  properly  so  called,  Bsd 
in  being  armed  with  a  horn  of  eeven  or  eight  feet  in 
length,  nhich  projects  from  the  head.  This  horn  is  white, 
spirally  etrialeo.  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  tapering 
to  a  point :  it  is  harder,  whiter,  and  more  valuable  than  the 
ivory  of  the  elephant,  and  was  formerly  in  high  repute  for 
its  supposed  medical  properties  :  it  may  be  sometimes  seen 
set  with  an  elegant  head  as  a  walking-stick.  The  anim&l 
itself  is  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  length,  and  is  occasion- 
ally found  with  two  of  these  homs ;  indeed,  there  is  always 
the  germ  of  a  second  horn  both  in  the  male  and  female, 
though  it  is  rarely  developed  in  the  former,  and  never  in 
the  latter,  from  which  we  may  conjecture  that  the  females 
trust  entirelj"  to  the  males  for  their  defence,  as  we  know  is 
the  case  with  several  of  the  mammalia.  When  there  is 
only  one  horn,  it  is  always  on  the  left  side  of  the  head; 
and  when  there  are  two,  the  horn  on  the  left  Bide  is 
always  larger  than  the  other.  This  animal  chiefly  inliti- 
hits  the  arctic  seas,  and  its  food  is  said  to  consist  of  the 
smaller  kinds  of  flat  fish  end  other  marine  animals;  itS' 
horn  is  useful  in  breaking  away  the  ice  when  it  wants  to. 
come  up  to  breathe.  The  blubber  supplies  a  small  quan> 
tity  of  very  fine  oil,  and  the  Greenlanders  are  very  pat^ 
tial  to  the  flesh. 


THE  SHARK, 


Section  II.— ©atlllagmouB  JFis&efl. 


I 


THE  SHARK.     (Squalus  carcharias.) 


"  Increasing  Etill  tlie  terrors  of  [lie  storms, 
His  jaws  horrific  flrm'd  with  tlireefold  fate, 
Here  dwells  the  direful  Sbark." 

The  Shark  difTers  from  the  whale  in  not  being  one  of  the 
mammalia.     It  is  cold-blooded,  and  does  not  suckle  its 

f'oan^.  It  has  no  lungs,  and  its  mode  of  breathing  is 
ike  tnat  of  other  fishes,  except  that  its  gills  are  fixed,  and 
the  water  escanes  by  five  elongated  apertures  on  each  side. 
Some  of  the  Sharks  produce  their  youug  alive,  and  others 
lay  eggs  or,  rather,  homy  cases  of^  an  oblong  shape,  with 
long  tendrils  at  each  of  the  four  comers.  After  the 
young  Sharks  are  hatched,  these  curious  cases  are  often 
washed  on  shore,  and  are  called  mermaids'  purses. 

The  bones  of  the  Shark  are  like  gristle,  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  most  other  fishes.     Hence  all  the 
I,    fishes  with  bones  similar  to  those  of  the  Shark  are  placed 
in  a  sepEtrate  order,  and  called  cartilaginous  fishes. 

The  White  Shark  is  sometimes  found  weighing  nearly 
two  thousand  pounds.  The  throat  is  oflen  large  enough 
to  swallow  a  man ;  and  a  human  body  has  sometimes  been 
found  entire  in  the  stomach  of  this  tremendous  animal. 
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He  is  furnished  with  six  rows  of  sharp  triangular  teeth, 
which  amount  in  all  to  a  hundred  and  fortj-four,  ser- 
rated on  their  edges,  and  eapahle  of  heing  erected  or 
depressed  at  pleasure,  owing  to  a  curious  muscular  me- 
chanism in  the  palate  and  laws  of  the  Shark.  The  whole 
hody  and  fins  are  of  a  light  ash-colour ;  the  skin  rougb, 
and  employed  to  smooth  cabinet  work,  or  to  cover  small 
boxes  or  cases.  His  eyes  are  large  and  staring,  and  he 
possesses  ereat  muscular  strength  in  his  tail  and  fins. 
Whenever  ne  spies,  from  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  sea, 
a  man  swimming  or  diving,  he  darts  from  the  placQ, 
up  to  his  prey,  and  if  unable  to  take  in  the  whole,  or 
snatch  away  a  limb,  he  follows  for  a  long  time  the  boat  or 
vessel  m  which  the  more  nimble  swimmer  has  found  a 
safe  and  opportune  retreat :  but  seldom  does  he  let  any  one 
escape  his  jaws,  and  get  off  entire.  Sir  Brook  Watson 
was  swimming  at  a  little  distance  from  a  ship,  when  he 
saw  a  Shark  making  towards  him.  Struck  with  terror  at 
its  approach,  he  cried  out  for  assistance.  A  rope  was  in- 
stantly thrown ;  but  even  while  the  men  were  in  the  act 
of  drawing  him  up  the  ship's  side,  the  monster  darted 
after  him,  and,  at  a  single  snap,  tore  off  his  leg. 

We  are  told  that,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  some  of 
the  men  of  an  English  merchant-ship,  which  had  arrived 
at  Barbadoes,  were  one  day  bathing  in  the  sea,  when  a 
large  Shark  appeared,  and  was  rushing  upon  them.  A 
person  from  the  ship  called  out  to  warn  them  of  their 
danger;  on  which  they  all  immediately  swam  to  the 
vessel,  and  anived  in  perfect  safety,  except  one  poor  man, 
who  was  cut  in  two  by  the  Shark,  almost  within  reach  of 
the  oars.  A  comrade  and  intimate  friend  of  the  unfortu- 
nate victim,  when  he  observed  the  severed  trunk  of  his 
companion,  was  seized  with  a  de^ee  of  horror  that  words 
cannot  describe.  The  insatiate  Shark  was  seen  travers- 
ing the  bloody  surface  in  search  of  the  remainder  of  his 
prey,  when  the  brave  youth  plunged  into  the  water,  de- 
termining either  to  make  the  Shark  disgorge,  or  to  be 
buried  himself  in  the  same  grave.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
long  and  sharp-pointed  knife,  and  the  rapa  cious  animal 
pushed  furiously  towards  him ;  he  had  turned  on  his  side. 
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and  had  opened  his  enormous  jaws,  in  order  to  seize  him, 
when  the  youth,  diving  dexterously  under,  seized  him 
with  his  left  hand,  somewhere  about  tlie  upper  fins,  and 
atabhed  him  several  times  in  the  beUy.  The  Shark,  en- 
raged with  pain,  and  streaming  with  blood,  plunged  in  all 
directions  in  order  to  disen^ge  Inmself  from  his  enemy. 
The  crews  of  the  surrounding  vessels  saw  that  the  com- 
bat was  decided  :  but  they  were  ignorant  which  was  slain, 
until  the  Shark,  weakened  byloas  of  blood,  made  towards 
the  shore,  and  along  with  him  his  conqueror;  who,  flushed 
with  victory,  pushed  his  foe  with  redoubled  ardour,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  an  ebbing  tide,  dragged  him  on  shore.  Here 
he  ripped  up  tlie  bowels  of  the  animal,  obtained  the  se- 
vered remainder  of  his  friend's  body,  and  buried  it  with 
the  trunk  in  the  same  grave.  This  story,  however  in- 
credible it  may  appear,  is  related  in  the  History  of  Bar- 
badoes,  on  the  most  satisfactory  authority. 

Had  nature  allowed  this  fish  to  seize  liis  prey  with 
as  much  facility  as  many  others,  the  Shark  tnbc  would 
have  soon  depopulated  the  ocean,  and  reigned  alone  in  the 
vast  regions  of  the  sea,  till  hunger  would  have  forced  them 
to  attack  and  ultimately  destroy  each  other;  but  the  upper 
jaw  of  this  devouring  animal,  is  so  constnicled  as  to  oifer, 
by  its  prominency,  an  impediment  to  the  Shark's  easily 
seizing  hia  prey ;  and  consequently  when  on  the  pouit  of 
catching  hold  of  anything,  he  is  obheed  to  turn  on  one 
side,  which  troublesome  evolution  often  gives  the  object 
of  his  pursuit  time  to  escape.  The  flesh  of  this  flsh  is  of 
a  disagreeable  taste,  and  cannot  be  eaten  with  any  kind  of 
relish,  except  the  part  near  the  tail.  The  Greenland 
Shark  is  another  very  voracious  species ;  and  one  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  kill.  It  is  the  great  enemy  of  the 
whale,  and  devours  the  bodies  of  those  left  by  the  fishers 
after  cutting  out  all  the  blubber. 

The  Dog-Ji>hes  are  so  escessively  voracious,  that  they 
are  alw^ether  fearless  of  mankind.  They  ibiiow  vessels 
with  great  eagerness,  seizing  with  avidity  everything  eat- 
sble  that  is  thrown  overboard ;  and  have  sometimes  been 
known  to  throw  themselves  on  fishermen,  en<l  on  persons 
bathing  in  the  sea.     As,  however,  they  are  much  smaller 
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and  weaker  than  most  of  the  other  Sharka,  tbe^  do  not 
always  attack  their  enemies  by  open  force,  but  generally 
have  recourse  to  Etratagem.  They,  coneeqaently,  conceal 
themselves  in  the  mud,  and  lie  in  ambush,  like  the  ray  or 
skate-fish,  (also  one  of  the  cartilaginous  fishes,)  until  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  successfully  attacking  their  prey. 
On  the  coasts  of  Scarborough,  where  haddocks,  cod,  and 
Dog-fish  are  in  great  abundance,  the  fishermen  universally 
believe  that  the  Dog-fish  make  a  line  or  semicircle  to  en- 
compass a  shoal  of  haddocks  and  cod,  confining  them 
nitUin  certain  fimits  near  the  shore,  and  eating  them  as 
occasion  requires :  they  are  therefore  considered  very  de- 
structive to  this  fishery.  The  flesh  of  the  Dog'-fiah  ta 
hard  and  disagreeable;  its  skin,  when  dried,  is  made 
into  the  well-known  shagreen,  and  trota  the  liver  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  oil  may  be  extracted.  Shagreen  is 
also  made  from  the  skin  of  other  cartilaginous  fisaes. 


THE  SKATE,  OR  MAID     {Raia  batis) 

Is  a  species  of  the  Ray,  which  was  long  disregarded  in  I 
this  country  as  a  coarse,  bad-tasted  food,  but  which  now  I 
appears  upon  our  best  tables.  It  is  still,  however,  disre-  | 
garded  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  where  its  J 
flesh  is  principally  used  as  a  bait  for  other  fieh.  On  I 
some  parts  of  the  continent,  where  these  fish  are  1 
caught  in  great  abundance,  they  are  dried  for  sale.  The  [ 
best  season  for  Skate  is  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  body  j 
is  broad  and  flat,  of  a  blown  colour  on  the  back,  and  f 
white  on  the  lower  side :  the  head  is  not  distinct  £rom  ibe 
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body,  so  that  this  fish  and  all  belonging  to  this  genus  are 
apparently  acephalous,  or  without  a  head.  Dr.  Monro 
has  remarked,  that  in  the  gills  of  a  large  Skate  there  are 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  sub-di- 
Tisions,  or  folds;  and  that  the  whole  extent  of  this  mem- 
lurane,  whose  surface  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  whole 
human  body,  may  be  seen  by  a  microscope  to  be  covered 
with  a  network  of  vessela,  that  are  not  only  extremely  mi- 
nute, but  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  tail  of  the  Skate  is 
long  and  generally  prickly :  the  eggs  are  often  found  on 
the  beach  after  a  storm,  in  the  shape  of  a  square  bag, 
vith  two  horns  at  each  end,  as  here  represented. 


In  this  homy  caiie  the  embryo  is  contained,  and  grows  till 
it  has  acquired  strength  enough  to  burst  tlirough  its  pri- 
son. The  colour  of  the  bag  is  maroon,  and  the  substance 
like  thin  brown  parchment  or  leather.  The  female  begins 
to  drop  these  singly  in  the  month,  of  May,  and  continues 
to  do  so  for  several  months,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three 
hundred.  These  cases  are  often  washed  on  shore,  and 
vhen  empty  are  called  Skate-barrows, 

The  skate  sometimes  attains  a  veiy  large  size.  Wil- 
loughby  speaks  of  one  so  huge  that  it  would  have  served 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  for  dinner.  Some  natural- 
ists are  of  opinion  that  these  fishes  are  the  largest  inhabi- 
tants of  the  deep,  and  that  only  the  smallest  of  them  come 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  biggest  remaining  flat  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  an  unfathomable  depth  se- 
cures them  against  the  wiles  of  man. 

The  TkoTnback  resembles  the  Skate  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance; the  principal  difference  consists  in  the  latter 
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having  sliarp  teeth,  and  a  single  row  of  spines  upon  the 
tail,  vrhile  the  former  ha^  blunt  teeth,  aud  several  rows 
of  spines  both  upon  the  back  and  tail.  AThomback  was 
caught  near  the  island  of  St.  Kilt's,  in  the  year  1634, 
which  measured  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  ten  in 
width.  It  is  sometimes  eaten  in  England,  but  as  its  flesh 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Skate,  it  is  generally  sold  at  a 
low  price.  The  young  ones,  however,  which  have  the 
denomination  of  Mnirls,  are  delicate  eating. 


THE  TORPEDO,  OR  ELECTRIC  RAY. 

(  Torpedo  vulgaris.) 


^H  This  curious  fish  is  capable  of  giving  a  violent  shock,  like 

^H  that  produced  by  the  electrical  machine,  to  the  person 

^H  who  handles  it.  The  body  is  nearly  circular,  and  thicker 

^H  than  any  other  of  the  Ray  kind,  and  is  sometimes  so  large  as 

^m  to  weigh  between  seventy  and  eighty  pounds.    The  slun  is 

^K  smooth,  of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  and  white  underneath. 

^U  The  ventral  fins  form  on  each  side,  at  the  end  of  the 

^U  body,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  circle.     The  tail  is  short,  and 

^M  the  two  dorsal  fins  are  near  its  origin.     The  niouth  is 

^M  small,  and  as  in  the  other  species,  there  ai'e  on  each  side 

^M  below  it  five  breathing  apertures. 

^ft  The  shock  imparted  by  the  touch  of  the  Cramp-fish,  as 

^H  the  Torpedo  is  vulgarly  called,  is  often  attended  with  a 

^^^  sudden  sickness  at  Uie  stomach,  a  general  tremor,  a  kind 

^^K  of  convulsion,  and  sonietimea  a  total  suspension  of  the 


^ 
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faculties  of  the  mind.  Such  power  of  Bclf-defence  has 
Providence  allowed  this  lumpish  and  inactive  fish. 
Whenever  an  enemy  approaches,  the  Torpedo  emits  from 
its  body  that  beniinibing  shock,  which  incapacitatea  the 
other  iiiBtantly,  and  it  thereby  gels  time  to  escape.  Nor 
is  it  merely  a  means  of  defence,  but  an  advantage  in 
other  respects,  for  the  Torpedo  thus  benumbs  its  prey, 
and  easily  seizes  upon  iL  The  animals  thus  killed  also 
become  more  easy  of  digestion. 


THE  HAG-FISH,  (Gaftrobanehus  glulinosa,) 
A  cahtilaoinous  fish,  which  in  its  general  appearance 
bears  a  near  resemblance  to  the  Lamprey.  Its  colour  is 
dusky  bluish  above,  and  reddish  towards  the  head  and 
tail;  its  length  from  four  to  six  inches.  The  Hag-fish  is 
remarkable  for  its  total  want  of  eyes  ;  its  month  is  of  an 
oblong  foim,  with  two  beards  or  cirri  on  each  side,  and 
on  the  upper  part  four.  On  the  lop  of  the  head  is  a 
small  spout-hole,  furnished  with  a  valve,  by  which  it  can 
be  closed  at  pleasure.  A  double  row  of  pores  extends 
beneath  fbe  body,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  which 
on  pressure  exude  a  quantity  of  viscid  fluid,  which,  when 
attacked  by  lai^e  fish,  the  Hag  throws  out,  so  as  to  cloud 
the  surrounding  element  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it- 
■elf  invisible  to  its  assailants.  "  The  habits  of  this  fish 
are  highly  singular  :  it  will  enter  the  bodies  of  such  fishes 
as  it  happens  to  find  on  the  fishermeu'a  hooks,  and  which 
consequently  have  lost  the  power  of  escaping  its  attack  ; 
and  gnawing  its  way  through  the  skin,  will  devour  all 
the  internal  parts,  leaving  only  the  hones  and  the  skin. 


If  put  into  a  lai^e  vessel  of  sea-water,  it  is  said  in  a 

very  short  space  to  render  the  whole  water  BO  glutinoaa 
that  it  may  easily  be  drawn  out  in  [he  form  of  threads." 


Section  III. — ©ons  dfiBfKS. 


THE  PILOT-FISH.     {NaucraUs  ductor.) 

The  body  of  this  fish  is  long,  the  head  compressed, 
rounding  off  in  front,  without  scales  as  far  as  the  oper- 
culum. The  mouth  ig  small,  the  jaws  of  equal  length, 
aud  furnished  with  email  teeth  ;  the  palate  has  a  curved 
row  of  similar  teeth  in  front,  and  the  ton^e  has  teeth  bU 
along.  The  colour  varies  in  several  species.  The  Pik>t- 
fish  will  frequently  attend  a  ship  during  its  course  at  sea 
for  weeks,  or  even  months  together ;  and  there  are  many 
curious  stories  told  respecting  its  habits,  in  occasionally 
directing  a  shark  where  to  find  a  good  meal,  and  also  in 
warning  him  how  to  avoid  a  dangerous  bait.  Whether 
this  be  true  or  not  will  be  difficult  to  determine ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  this  voracious  fish  ia  generally  found  in  com- 
pany with  the  shark,  and  picks  up  the  smaller  pieces  of 
food  which  his  predatory  master  drops,  either  by  accident 
or  design. 


THE   REMORA,    OR  SUCKING' 


THE  REMORA,  OR  SUCKING-FISH, 

{EcheneU  Tfmora,) 
Resembles  the  herring ;  its  head  is  thick,  naked,  de- 
pressed, and  marked  on  the  upper  side  with  transverae 
rough  hnes.  The  fins  are  seven  in  number ;  the  under 
jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper,  and  both  furnished  with 
teeth.  This  fish  is  provided  by  nature  with  a  strong  ad- 
hesive power,  and,  bv  means  of  the  grooved  lines  on  its 
head,  can  attach  itBelf  to  any  animal  or  body  whatever. 
We  might  suppose  that  a  small  fish  with  seven  acting  fins, 
armed  like  a  galley  with  oars,  would  have  a  great  power 
of  motion  in  the  water,  hut,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us. 
Providence  has  contrived  for  him  an  easier  way  of  tra- 
relling,  by  eQabling  him  to  fix  himself  to  the  hull  of  » 
nhip,  and  even  to  the  body  of  a  larger  animal  than  him- 
self, as  the  whale,  the  shark,  and  others.  Our  fore- 
fathers believed  that,  small  as  he  is,  this  fish  had  the 
power  of  arresting  the  progress  of  a  ship  in  its  fastest 
sailing  by  adhering  to  the  bottom. 

"  The  Sucking-fish  beneath,  with  secret  chains, 
Clnng  to  the  keel,  tlie  ewifteat  ship  detains. 
The  eetuuen  run  confused,  no  labour  spared, 
Let  fly  the  sheets,  and  hoist  the  (opmoat  yaxA. 
The  master  bids  them  give  her  alt  the  sails, 
Tu  court  the  winds  and  entch  the  coining  gales. 
But,  though  the  canvass  bellies  with  the  blast, 
Aad  boiaCerous  winds  bend  down  the  cracking  mast. 
The  bark  stands  6rmly  rooted  in  the  sea, 
And  will,  unmoved,  nor  winds  nor  waves  obey  : 
Still,  as  when  culms  have  flnttcd  all  the  plain. 
And  infant  waves  scarce  wrinkle  on  the  main. 
No  Rhip  in  hnrbour  moor'd  bo  careless  ridos, 
When  ruffling  waters  tell  the  flowing  tides  ; 
Appall'd,  the  sailors  stare,  tiirough  strange  surprise, 
Believe  they  dream,  and  rub  their  waking  eyes," 
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THE  SEA-WOLF,  OR  SEA-BAT, 

[Anarrhickas  lupus,) 

Is  often  caught  at  Heligoland,  an  isiancl  not  fer  from  the' 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  ;  and  is  about  three  feet  in  len^b,  and 
liaving  a  larger  and  flatter  head  than  the  shark.  The  back, 
sides,  and  fins  are  of  a  bluish  colour ;  the  body  is  nearly- 
white;  the  ^hole  ekin  is  smooth  and  slippery,  without 
any  appearance  of  scales.  It  is  of  a  very  yoracioiis  na- 
ture, and  has  a  double  row  of  sharp  and  round  teeth,' 
both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw.  Its  appetite,  however,- 
does  not  lead  it  to  destroy  fishes  similar  in  shape  to  itself, 
as  it  is  supposed  to  feed  entirely  on  crustaceoua  animak, 
whose  sheila  it  breaks  easily  with  its  teeth.  It  ia 
sometimes  found  in  the  northern  seas  exceeding  twelve 
feet  in  length,  and  owes  its  name  to  its  natural  fierce- 
ness and  voracity.  The  fishermen  dread  its  bite,  and 
endeavour  as  speedily  as  possible  to  strike  out  its  fore- 
teeth,  which  are  so  strong,  that  they  are  capable  of  leav- 
ing an  impression  on  an  anchor.  The  fins  nearest  th€ 
head  spread  themselves,  when  the  animal  is  swimming,  in 
the  shape  of  two  larL^e  fans,  and  tbeir  motion  contributes 
considerably  to  accelerate  its  natural  swiftness.  The 
flesh  is  good,  but  not  oilen  eaten. 


Grows  to  a  large  size,  weighing  t 
dred  pounds,  and  measuring  eight  ti 
and  two  in  breadth.  It  has  a  broad,  Sat,  thin  head ; 
and  the  horns,  which  are  on  each  side  of  the  upper  hp, 
are  armed  with  short  crooked  spines,  like  teeth,  A 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  this  fish  is  the  dorsal  fin,  which 
is  close  to  the  head,  and  is  long,  stiff,  dentated  like  the 
horns,  and  is,  no  doubt,  an  instrument  of  defence.  In 
colour  it  resembles  the  eel,  and  has  no  scales  ;  only  one 
email  fin  on  the  back,  and  a  forked  tail ;  its  desh  ia 
esteemed  next  to  that  of  the  eel,  and  has  a  similar  Savour. 
This  fish  is  a  great  depredator,  and  makes  considerable 
havoc  among  the  smaller  inhabitants  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes  which  it  inhabits.  The  Danube,  and  several  other 
rivers  of  Germany,  and  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  and 
Bavaria,  contain  numerous  species  of  the  genus  Silurus. 

One  of  these  fish,  caught  at  Surinam,  on  examination, 
was  found  to  have  its  mouth  filled  with  yellow  eg^,  none 
of  which  contained  a  fish  completely  formed ;  hence  it  is 
concluded  that  the  SJlure,  to  defend  her  ^gs  from  her 
Toracious  enemies,  hatches  them  instinctively  in  her  mouth. 
But  she  is  supposed  at  tiroes  to  emit  them,  when  in  search 
of  food ;  and  when  satisfied,  to  take  them  into  her  mouth 
^ain. 


THE  FATHER  LASHER.    {Cotius  bubalts.) 

The  whimsical  denomination  of  Father  Lasher,  given 
to  this  fi-Bb,  cennot  be  easily  accounted  for ;  perhaps  it 
may  be  ascribable  to  the  quick  and  repeated  lashings  of 
its  tail,  when  the  fish  is  caught  and  thrown  upon  the 
Band  The  length  ix  ahout  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  it 
is  usually  found  under  atoneB,  on  the  rocky  coasts  of 
our  island  In  Greenland  these  fish  are  so  numerous, 
that  the  inhabitants  depend  largely  upon  them  for  their 
food  When  made  into  soup,  they  are  nutritive  and 
wholesome  The  head  is  large,  and  armed  with  vast 
spmes,  by  which  this  fish  combats  every  enemy  that  at- 
tacks It,  aweUing  out  its  cheeks  and  gill-covers  to  an  un- 
usual size.  lis  colour  is  a  dull  hrown,  mottled  with 
white,  and  someiimes  mixed  with  red ;  the  fins  and  tail  are 
transparent,  and  the  loner  part  of  the  body  a  shining  white. 


THE  MONK-FISH,  OR  ANGEL-FISH, 

(^Sgualina  Angelas,) 

Is  very  voracious,  and  feeds  upon  all  kinds  of  flat  tieh, 
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as  soleE,  Sounders,  &:c.  It  is  often  caught  on  the  coaste 
of  Greut  Britain,  and  of  euch  a  size  as  to  neigh  some- 
times  a  hundred  pounds.  This  fish  seems  to  be  of  a  mid- 
dle nature  between  the  rays  and  sharks,  and  is  called  by 
Pliny  the  Squatina;  a  name  which  seems  to  bring  this 
species  near  that  of  the  skate.  Its  head  is  large ;  the 
mouth  has  live  rows  of  teeth,  which  are  capable  of  being 
raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure.  The  back  is  of  a  pale 
ash-colour;  the  belly  white  and  smooth.  The  shores  of 
Cornwall  are  often  frequented  by  this  fish,  bnt  its  flesh 
does  not  deserve  to  be  praised,  being  hard,  and  of  a  very 
indifferent  Savour. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  Angel-fish, 
from  its  extended  pectoral  fins  bearing  some  similarity  to 
wings  ;  and  of  monk-fish,  from  its  roimded  head  appear- 
ing as  if  enveloped  in  a  monk's  hood.  The  skin  is  rather 
rough,  and  is  used  for  polishing,  and  other  worts  in  the 
arts.  Mr.  Donovan  says  that  the  Turks  of  the  present 
day  make  shagreen  of  it. 


THE  SAW-FISH.     (Prh/h  anliquorvm,) 

This  fish  is  found  in  the  European  and  Atlantic  ae&f. 
Its  body  is  flattened  anteriorly  with  four  or  five  bran- 
chial openings  below  on  each  side;  two  spiracles  behind 
the  eyes ;  no  anal  fin ;  the  head  prolonged  into  a  depres- 
sed bony  beak,  with  strong  pointed  spines  on  each  side ; 
the  lips  are  rough  and  sharp  like  a  file,  supplying  the 
place  of  teeth.  With  its  formidable  weapon  whicn  re- 
sembles a  toothed  saw,  this  fish  attacks  the  largest  whales, 
and  inflicts  very  severe  wounds.  The  colour  of  its  body 
is  of  a  grsiyish  brown  above,  and  paler  below ; — its 
length  about  fifteen  feet,  the  saw  being  about  a  third  of 
the  whole. 


I 
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THE  SWORD-FISH  (^Xipkias  gladius) 
Has  received  its  name  fi'om  its  long  Bnout  resembling  the 
blade  of  a  sword  Ic  sotnetimeB  weighs  above  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  is  fifteen  feet  in  length.  The  body  is  of  a 
conical  form,  black  on  the  back,  white  under  the  body,  a 
large  mouth,  and  no  teeth ;  the  tail  is  remarkably  for£ed. 
The  Sword-fish  is  often  taken  off  the  coast  of  Italy,  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  about  Sicily.  They  are  struck  at 
by  the  fishermen,  and  their  flesh  is  considered  as  good  as 
that  of  tbe  sturgeon  by  the  Sicilians,  who  seem  to  be 
particularly  fond  of  it.  Other  European  seas  are  not 
destitute  of  this  curious  animal. 

The  Sword-fish  and  the  whale  are  said  never  to  meet 
without  coming  to  battle ;  and  the  former  Lbs  the  repu- 
tation of  being  always  the  aggressor.  Sometimes  two 
Sword-fishes  join  against  one  whale;  in  which  case  the 
combat  is  by  no  means  equal.  The  whale  uses  his  tail  in 
his  defence ;  he  dives  deeply  into  the  water,  head  foremost, 
and  makes  such  a  blow  with  his  tail,  that,  should  it  take 
effect,  it  kills  the  Sword-fish  at  a  single  stroke ;  but  the 
latter  is  in  general  sufficiently  adroit  to  avoid  it,  and 
immediately  rushes  at  the  whale,  and  buries  its  weapon 
in  his  sides.  When  the  whale  discovers  the  Sword-fish 
darting  upon  him,  he  dives  to  the  bottom,  but  is  closely 
pursued  by  his  aniagonist,  who  compels  him  agmn  to  rise 
to  the  surface.  The  battle  then  begins  afresh,  and  lasts 
until  the  Sword-fish  loses  sight  of  the  whale,  who  is  at 
length  compelled  to  swim  off,  which  his  superior  agility 
enables  him  to  do.     Iii  piercing  the  wliale's  body  with 
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the  tremendouB  weapon  at  his  snout,  the  Sword-fisn  eel- 
dom  infliciB  a  daii<;eroiis  wound,  not  being  able  to  pene- 
trate beyond  the  blubber.  This  animal  can  drive  its 
swovd  with  Buch  force  into  the  keel  of  a  ship,  as  to  bury 
it  wholly  in  the  tdmber.  A  part  of  the  bottom  of  a  vee- 
sel,  with  the  sword  imbedded  in  it,  is  lo  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum. 


THE  FLYING  SCORPION. 

How  admirable  is  Nature !  how  extensive  her  power, 
and  how  various  the  forms  with  which  she  has  sur- 
roiuided  the  united  elements  of  animated  matter !  From 
the  uncouth  shape  of  the  wallowing  whale,  of  the  un- 
wieldy hippopotamus,  or  ponderous  elephant,  to  the  light 
and  elegant  form  of  the  painted  moth  or  fluttering  hum- 
ming-bird, she  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  ideas,  all 
conceptions,  and  not  to  have  left  a  single  figure  un- 
tried. The  fish  represented  above,  is  one  of  those,  in 
the  outlines  and  decorations  of  which  appear  the  dis- 
cordant qualities  of  fri^htfulness  and  beauty.  Armed 
cap-a-pie,  surrounded  with  spines  and  thorns  bristling  on 
his  back,  and  fins  like  an  armed  phalanx  of  lance- 
bearers  ;  and  decorated  on  the  body  with  yellow  ribands, 
interwoven  with  white  fillets;  and  on  the  purple  fins  of 

Ibis  breast,  with  the  milky  dots  of  the  pintado,  the  ScoT' 
pion  presents  a  very  extraordinary  contrast.  His  eyes, 
like    those  of  which    poets   sang   when  celebrating  the 
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Nereids  and  Naiads^  consist  of  black  pupils,  surrounded 
with  a  silver  iris,  radiated  with  alternate  divisions  of  blue 
and  black  The  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  are  spiny,  spotted 
brown  and  yellow,  conjoined  below  by  a  dark  brown 
membrane,  and  separate  above;  the  ventral  fins  are 
violet  with  white  drops,  and  the  tail  and  anal  fins  are  a 
sort  of  tessellated  work  of  blue,  black,  and  white,  united 
with  the  greatest  symmetry,  and  not  unlike  those  ancient 
fragments  of  Roman  pavements  often  found  in  this  island. 

This  variegated  fish  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Amboyna 
and  Japan ;  its  flesh  is  white,  firm,  and  well  tasted,  like 
our  perch,  but  it  does  not  grow  so  large ;  it  is  of  a  very- 
voracious  disposition,  feeding  on  the  young  of  other  fish, 
some  of  which,  two  inches  in  length,  have  been  found 
in  its  craw.  The  skin  has  both  the  appearance  and 
smoothness  of  parchment.  To  the  tremendous  armour 
of  its  back,  fins,  and  tail,  this  fish  owes  the  name  of 
Scorpion. 

The  Butterfly  Fish  is  about  six  or  seven  inches  long, 
and  inhabits  the  Adriatic  Sea.  In  October  it  is  not  un- 
common at  Venice,  where  it  is  oflered  for  sale  among  the 
great  quantity  of  various  fish  which  the  coasts  of  Italy 
aflbrd.  It  has  no  apparent  scales^  and  is  of  a  faint  blue 
or  ash-colour;  the  dorsal  fin  is  elegantly  spotted  with 
black,  and  the  flesh  is  well  tasted  and  tender.  This  fish 
bears  some  resemblance  and  apparent  affinity  to  the  jScot- 
piorif  the  Gurnard^  and  Father  Lasher, 

The  Bull-head,  or  Cottus,  has  a  body  of  a  wedge-like 
form ;  the  head  is  flat  and  broader  than  the  body ;  the 
fin  covering  the  gills  has  six  spines ;  the  head  is  fiimished 
with  pricMes,  knobs,  and  beards.  It  is  of  the  prickly* 
finned  thoracic  tribe. 


THK   TOAD-FISH, 
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THE  TOAD-FISH. 

The  fipire  of  ihe  animal  above  has  been  correctly  copied 
at  tbe  foot  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  in  the  month  of  May, 
1812,  from  a  Bpeciraen  exhibited  there  for  several  days 
by  the  fishermen  who  had  canght  it  below  bridge :  it  is 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  the  head  forming  more 
tbcm  the  third  part  of  the  whole ;  tbe  mouth  is  uncom- 
monly large,  and  armed  with  several  rows  of  white  and 
sharp  teeth,  not  very  regularly  set,  and  aeemingly  moving 
in  the  cai'tilaginous  jaws.  The  tongue  appears  neshy  and 
broad,  the  pectoral  fins  widely  extended,  and  placed  a  little 
below  the  eyes  ;  and  between  them  and  the  mouth  a  sort  of 
suture  in  black  siitcbea  and  in  vandyke  or  zigz^  shape, 
appears  very  conspieuoua  upon  the  Bilvery  white  of  the 
skin  in  this  part  of  tbe  animal.  The  back  is  armed  with 
several  rows  of  tubercles ;  but  the  most  curious  pecu- 
liarity belonging  to  this  ill-shaped  citizen  of  the  deep  is, 
that  he  seems  to  have  received  the  gil^  of  feet ;  for  the 
ventral  fins  are  exactly  in  that  shape,  with  divided  toes, 
the  use  of  which  appears  to  be  that  of  opening  the  ooxe 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  tbe  sand  on  the  shores,  where 
this  gluttonous  fish  conceals  himself  with  his  jaws  wide 
open,  to  catch  the  imprudent  flounder  or  sole,  or  any 
others  which  their  giddiness  leads  to  the  dangerous 
abyss.  The  colour  is  brownish,  and  the  scales  hardly 
perceptible. 

The  Sun  Fish,  (arlhagorUcut)  appears  like  the  fore- 
part of  the  body  of  a  large  fish,  wliicli  has  been  ampu- 
tated in  the  middle.  The  mouth  is  small,  with  two  broad 
teeth  only  in  eacb  jaw.     Its  nearly  cii'cular  form,  and  the 
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silvery  \rhitenes9  of  the  sides^  together  with  their  brilliant 
phosphorescence  during  the  night,  have  obtained  for  it 
very  generally  the  appellations  of  sun  or  moon  fish. 
While  swimming  it  turns  round  like  a  whed,  and  some- 
times floats  with  its  head  above  water,  when  it  appears 
like  a  dying  fish.  It  grows  to  a  large  size ;  sometimes 
being  seven  or  eight  feet  in  circumference,  and  weighing 
from  three  to  five  hundred  pounds.  The  back  of  this 
carious  marine  animal  is  of  a  rich  blue  colour.  It  fre- 
quents the  coasts  of  both  the  ancient  and  new  continent, 
and  has  been  found  on  the  shores  of  England.  There 
are  several  species  of  this  genus  of  fish,  but  the  differ- 
ence between  them  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  it  would 
not  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  find  here  a  minute 
description  of  each. 


THE  TRUMPET-FISH     (Ceninscus  seolopax) 

Is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  from  four  to  eight 
inches  in  length.  He  has  a  large  snout,  long  and  narrow 
at  the  end;  the  eyes  are  large,  the  irides  red,  and  the 
body  is  covered  with  rough  cinereous  scales.  The  an- 
terior part  of  the  body  has  two  bony  substances  like 
fins,  and  another  situate  on  the  belly.  This  fish  is  often 
found  in  the  ocean,  where  he  seems  to  be  driven  by 
storms,  as  he  is  seldom  seen  there  in  any  other  than 
tempestuous  weather.  His  breathing  the  water  out  of  his 
snout  with  a  sounding  noise,  has  occasioned  our  sailors  to 
call  him  the  Trumpet.  This  species  belongs  to  the  Cen- 
triscus  genus. 


THE  LUMP-SUCKER,  OR  SEA-OWL. 

{Cyclopterus  lumpus.') 

This  odd-shaped  fish  derives  its  name  chiefly  from  the 
clumsine^  of  its  form  ;  it  is  aUo  called  the  Cock  Paddle. 
Its  colour  when  in  Che  highest  perfection  combines  varioiu 
shades  of  blue,  purple,  and  rich  orange ;  the  abdomen 
is  red;  it  has  no  scales,  but  on  all  sides  sharp  black 
tubercles,  in  shape  like  warts ;  on  each  side  are  three 
rows  of  sharp  pnckles,  and  on  the  back  two  distinct  fins. 
The  great  resort  of  this  species  is  on  the  Northern  seas, 
about  the  coast  of  Greenland ;  it  is  also  caught  in  many 
parts  of  the  British  seas,  during  the  spring  season,  when 
It  approaches  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  ite 
spawn ;  and  in  the  month  of  ATarcn  it  may  be  seen  at 
the  stalls  of  the  Iiondon  markets.  Tliis  tinseemly  fish 
is  usually  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  ten  or  more  inches 
in   breadth,  and  sometimes  weighs  seven  pounds.     The 

I  flesh  is  but  indilTercnt. 
The  Lump-Bucker  is  very  remarkable  for  the  manner 
in  which  its  ventral  fins  are  arranged.  They  are  nnit«d 
by  a  membrane  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  oval  and  concave 
disc,  by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  adhere  with 
great  force  to  any  substance  to  which  it  fastens  itself. 
Pennant  says,  that,  on  throwing  an  individual  of  this 
Bpecies  into  a  pail  of  water,  it  adhered  so  firmly  to  the 
bottom,  that  on  taking  the  fish  by  the  tail,  the  whole  pail 
vas  lifled  up,  though  it  held  some  gallons. 
fc  i -. 


THE  OCCELLATED  SUCKER. 

{Cyclopterus  Ocellatus.') 

Another  Malacopterygious  fish,  a  relative  of  the  lump- 
sucker,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  singular  appen- 
dage (ibserrable  on  its  head.  It  poasesees  similar  tena- 
city of  suction.  The  utility  of  this  faculty  to  animals 
inhabiting  the  rocky  shores  and  tui'buleut  seas  of  Green- 
land, is  sufficiently  obvious. 

In  the  Northern  seas  great  numbers  of  the  different 
species  of  Lump-suckers  are  devoured  hy  the  seats,  who 
swallow  all  but  the  skins,  quantities  of  which  thus  emp- 
tied are  seen  floating  about  in  the  spring  months  ;  and, 
it  is  said,  that  the  spots  where  the  seals  carry  on  their  de- 
predations can  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  smoulhnese 
of  the  water. 


THE   ANGLER. 


THE  ANGLER.  (Lophius pucalorius.) 
This  estraordinary  fish  is  occasionally  met  with  on  our 
coasts,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  the 
Fishing  Frog,  Toad  Fish,  and  Sea  Devil.  In  shape  it  is 
the  most  uncouth  and  unsightly  of  the  piscatory  tribe,  re- 
sembling the  frog  in  its  tadpole  slate.  It  grows  to  a  large 
size.  A  specimen  taken  in  tbc  sea,  near  Scarborough, 
was  between  four  and  five  feet  in  length,  the  head  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  body,  round  at  the  circumfer- 
ence, flat  above ;  the  mouth  is  of  a  prodigious  size,  being 
a  yard  in  width,  and  armed  with  sharp  teeth.  It  lives 
as  it  were  in  ambush  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  by 
means  of  its  fins  stirs  up  the  mud  and  sand,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal itself  from  other  fishes  on  whom  it  preys.  The  man- 
ner in  which  it  proeores  its  prey  is  very  extraordinary, 
the  peculiarity  of  its  construction  forbidding  the  possibi- 
lity of  rapid  movement.  Two  long  tough  filaments  are 
placed  above  the  nose,  each  of  them  furnished  with  a 
thin  appendage,  closely  resembling  a  fishing-line  when 
baited  and  flung  out.  The  back  ts  provided  with  three 
others,  united  by  a  web  and  forming  the  first  dorsal  fin. 
Pliny  notices  these  remarkable  appendages,  and  explains 
their  use.  "  The  Fishing  Frog,"  says  be,  "  puts  forth  the 
slender  horns  situated  beneath  his  eyes,  enticing  by  that 
means  the  little  fish  to  play  around  till  they  come  within 


his  reach,  when  he  spiings  upon  ihem."  But  h  is  l,— 
only  the  lesser  inhabitants  of  the  water  that  the  Angler  en- 
Biiares  !  even  the  fierce  anij  voracious  sword-fish  often  falls 
a  prey  to  his  artifices.  For  this  reason,  the  fishermen  re- 
gard the  Angler  with  peculiar  respect,  and  carefully  re- 
lease, and  restore  him  to  his  usual  haunts,  when  acci- 
dentally entangled  in  their  nets 

Cicero  also  notices  this  extraordinary  creature,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  nature  of  the  Gods  He  observed  its  won- 
derful construction  when  musing  on  the  shores  of  Sicily, 


THE  FOTJHrHORNED  TRUNK-FISH. 

(OsiraciPB  qaadncornis.) 
These  stn^lar  fishes  are  distinguished  from  all  others 
by  the  bony  covering  which  envelopes  them.  The  head 
and  body  are  covered  with  plates  of  bone,  forming  an  in- 
flexible cuirass,  and  leaving  exposed  only  the  tail,  fine, 
mouth,  and  a  portion  of  the  gill  opening.  They  have  no 
ventral  fins,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  are  placed  &r  back. 
Their  liver  is  large,  and  abounds  with  oil.  The  Trunk- 
fish  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  and  American  seas.  Some 
of  the  species  are  considered  excellent  eating. 


THE  GLOBE  FISH     (Tetraodon  hiapidu*) 
Ib  an  oblong  fish,  inhabiting  the  seas  of  Carotioa,  aiid 


THE    CATALLO-UARIA'O,   OR    SEA-HORSE. 


3«1 


endowed  with  the  extraordinary  property  of  swelling  its 
under  atirface  into  a  large  globe.  This  sudden  enlarge- 
ment  not  only  alarms  the  enemies  of  the  Tetrodon, 
but  prevents  them  from  maJdng  good  their  hold,  by 
presenting  to  their  grasp  little  more  than  an  inflated  bag. 
It  is  also  covered  with  spines,  which  merely  adhere  to 
the  skin,  and  are  capable  oi  being  erected  on  any  sudden 
emergency;  thus  giving  to  an  innocent  and  defenceless 
creature  a  most  formidable  appearance. 

When  inflated  they  roll  over  on  their  backs,  floating 
in  this  position,  without  any  power  of  directing  their 
course.  Some  species  are  reckoned  poisonous.  One  is 
electrical,  [Tetraodon  Ivieatus,)  and  is  found  on  the  Nile, 
cast  on  shore  by  the  inundations,  and  picked  up  by  the 
children  as  a  plaything. 


I 


THE  CAVALLO-MARtNO,  OR   SEA-HORSE. 

(Hippocampus  brevirostris.) 
This  is  a  small  fish  of  a  curious  shape.  The  length  is 
from  six  to  ten,  and  sometimes  reaches  twelve  inches : 
the  head  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  horse, 
whence  originates  its  name.  A  series  of  longitudinal  and 
transverse  ridges  run  from  the  head  lo  the  fail,  which  is 
spirally  curved  and  prehensile. 

The  following  account  of  two  specimens  taken  alive  al 
Guernsey,  in  June,  18-35,  by  F.  C.  Lukis,  Esq.,  is  ex- 
tracted from  Yarrell's  British  Fishes.     These  creatures 
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were  kept  about  twelve  days  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  their 
actions  were  equally  novel  and  amusing.  '^  An  appear- 
ance of  search  for  a  resting-place  induced  me,"  says  Mr. 
Lukis, ''  to  consult  their  wishes,  by  placing  seaweed  and 
straws  in  the  vessel :  the  desired  effect  was  obtained,  and 
has  afforded  me  much  to  reflect  upon  in  their  habits. 
They  now  exhibit  many  of  their  peculiarities,  and  few  sub- 
jects of  the  deep  have  displayed,  in  prisoriy  more  sport  or 
more  intelligence. 

"  When  swimming  about,  they  maintain  a  vertical  po- 
sition ;  but  the  tail  is  ready  to  grasp  whatever  meets  it  in 
the  water,  quickly  entwines  in  any  direction  round  the 
weeds,  and  when  fixed,  the  animal  intently  watches  the 
surrounding  objects,  and  darts  at  its  prey  with  the  great- 
est dexterity. 

^^  When  the  animals  approach  each  other,  they  often 
twist  their  tails  together,  and  struggle  to  separate  or  attach 
themselves  to  the  weeds  ;  this  is  done  by  the  under  part  of 
their  cheeks  or  chin,  which  is  also  used  for  raising  the 
body  when  a  new  spot  is  wanted  for  the  tail  to  entwine 
afresh.  The  eyes  move  independently  of  each  other,  as 
in  the  chameleon,  and  this,  with  the  brilliant  changeable 
iridescence  about  the  head,  and  its  blue  bands,  forcibly 
reminds  the  observer  of  that  animal." 


THE  STURGEON     (^Accipenser  sturio) 

Sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  eighteen  feet,  and  has 
been  found  to  weigh  five  hundred  pounds.  It  has  a  long, 
slender,  pointed  nose,  small  eyes,  and  a  small  mouth,  des- 
titute of  teeth,  placed  beneath  and  unsupported  by  the 
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mosillEe ;  so  that  when  the  animal  is  dead,  the  mouth  re- 
maina  always  open.  The  body  is  covered  with  five  rows 
of  large  bony  tubercles,  and  the  under  side  Is  flat;  it  has 
one  dorsal  nn,  two  pectoral,  two  ventral,  and  one  anal. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  muddy  olive  colour, 
and  tlie  under  part  silvery.  The  tail  is  bifurcated,  the 
upper  part  being  much  longer  than  the  under.  Sturgeons 
Bubsist  principally  on  insects  and  marine  plants,  which 
they  find  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  where  they  mostly 

The  Stui^eon  annually  ascends  our  rivers  in  the  aum- 
mei-,  particularly  those  of  the  Eden  and  Esk ;  and  when 
caught,  as  it  sometimes  is,  in  the  salmon-nets,  it  scarcely 
makes  any  reeistance,  but  is  drawn  out  of  the  water  ap- 
parentty  lifeless.  One  of  the  largest  Sturgeons  ever 
caught  in  our  rivers  was  taken  in  the  Esk  a  good  many 
years  a"o:  it  weighed  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 
This  fish  is  found  in  most  of  the  rivers  in  Europe ;  it  is 
also  common  in  those  of  North  America,  and  especially 
in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Northern  Asia. 

The  flesh  of  the  Sturgeon  is  delicious ;  and  it  was  so 
much  valued  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  that  it 
was  brought  to  table  by  servanta  with  coronets  on  their 
beads,  and  preceded  by  music.  In  London,  every  Stur- 
geon that  is  caught  in  the  Thames  h  presented  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  to  the  Sovereign.  The  roe,  when  preserved 
with  salt  and  oil,  is  called  caviar,  and  is  a  favourite  dish 
with  many  persons ;  the  best  is  made  in  Russia.  The 
fiesh  is  also  pickled  or  salted,  and  sent  all  over  Europe. 
So  prolific  is  this  fish,  that  CaEesby  says,  the  females 
frequently  contain  a  bushel  of  spawn  each;  and  Leeawen- 
hoek  found  in  the  roe  of  one  of  them  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  fl%  thousand  miUion  eggs  ! 


THE  FLYING  FISH  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

(^Exocetus  volt  tans.) 

Thib  fish  has  a  slender  body,  a  proiectiDg  under-lip,  and 
very  large  and  prominent  eyes.  The  ■ventral  fina  an 
Bmall,  but  the  fins  on  the  back  are  so  long  and  wide  as  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  wings,  and  aided  by  them  the  fiah 
is  enabled  to  rise  out  of  the  water,  and  support  itself 
in  the  air.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
Fiying-fish  can  soar  like  a  bird ;  oh  ibe  contrary,  it  can 
only  spring  from  the  water  to  a  considerable  height, 
(sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  feel,)  and  fly  about  a  iTim- 
dred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  yards;  most  commonly, 
however,  it  does  not  rise  above  two  or  three  feet  from  ihe 
water,  and  remains  fluttering  over  the  surface  for  about  a 
hundred  yards,  when  it  again  drops    into  its  native  ele- 

There  is  another  Flying-fish  (Exocetus  exiliens)  in 
the  MediterraneaJi,  nearly  allied  to  the  gurnard.  This 
fish  is  about  a  foot  long;  it  is  brown  above,  reddish 
below,  and  has  blackish  fins  spotted  with  blue ;  and  il 
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is  armed  with  a  lon^  and  pointed  spine  on  the  operele, 
nliich  it  can  raise,  and  wttb  which  it  can  inflict  very 
serious  wounds. 


THE  GURNARD.  {Trigia  cuculus.) 
This  genus  is  divided  into  several  species.  The  Red 
Gurnard  has  fins  and  body  of  a  bright  red  colour;  and 
the  head  is  large,  and  covered  with  strong  bony  plates. 
The  ejes  are  large,  round,  and  vertical.  The  mouth  is 
large;  and  the  palate  and  jaws  are  armed  with  sharp 
teeth.  The  gill-membrane  has  seven  rays.  The  back 
has  a  longitu^nal  spinous  groove  on  each  side.  There  are 
slender  articulate  appendices  at  the  base  of  each  pectoral 
fill.  This  fish  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  on  the  southern 
shores  of  England  ;  and  is  often  seen  exposed  in  the  fish- 
markets  of  the  maritime  towns  of  Dorset  and  Devonshire, 
as  well  as  in  Cornwall.     It  is  a  pleasant- tasted  fish,  when 

I  properly  stuSed  and  baked,  the  fiavour  being  similar  to 
that  of  the  haddock. 
Whilst  in  the  water,  the  colours  of  the  Red  Gurnard 
are  almost  ineonceivably  brilliant  and  beautiful,  particu- 
larly in  the  broad  glare  of  sunshine,  as  they  then  varv,  in 
the  most  pleasing  manner,  with  every  motion  of  the  hah. 
The  Grey  Gurnard  usually  measures  from  one  to  two 
ieet  in  length.     The  extremity  of  the  head,  in  front,  is 
armed  on  each  sidis  with  three  short  spines.  The  forehead 
and  the  covers  of  the  gills  are  silvery ;  the  latter  being 
finely  radiated.     The  Irody  is  covered  with  small  scales; 
the  upper  parts  are  of  a  deep  grey,  spotted  with  white  and 
yellow,  and  sometimes  with  black ;  and  the  lower  parts 
C  C 


silvery.     About  tlie  months  of  May  and  June  tlie  Grey 

Gurnards  approach  the  shores  in  considerable  ehoale,  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn  in  the  sfaallons; 
3t  other  times  they  reside  in  the  depths  of  the  oceaD, 
wliere  they  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  in  crabs, 
lobsters,  and  other  ahell-fish,  on  which  it  is  supposed 
they  for  the  most  part  feed.  They  are  occasionally  found 
on  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  spawn- 
ing season. 

The  Liicema  ie  caught  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and 
is  of  a  very  curious  shape ;  its  fins  about  the  gills  being 
so  large,  and  spreading  bo  much  like  a  fan  on  each  side, 
that  they  appear  somewhat  like  wings.  The  tail  is  bifid, 
and  the  scales  very  small.  The  flesh  is  esteemed  among 
the  Italians,  and  the  Lucerna  is  oflen  seen  in  the  fiish- 
markets  of  Naples,  Venice,  and  other  tow^na  on  the  sea- 
shore. This  fisb  much  resembles  the  Father  Lasher  and 
the  Gurnard ;  and  It  is  called  Lucerna,  because  it  sbines- 
in  the  dark. 


L 


THE  JOHN  DORY.     {Zeus  faber) 

It  would  be  an  inexcusable  neglect  to  pass  this  fiaP 

noticed,  not  on  account  of  its  diluting  with  the  haddock! 
the  honour  of  having  been  pressed  by  the  fingers  of  th«  I 
apostle,  nor  of  its  having  been  trodden  upon  by  the  I 
gigantic  foot  of  St.  Christopher,  when  he  carried  on  his  f 
shoulders  a  divine  burden  across  an  arm  of  the  sea,  but  1 
for  the  excellence  of  its  flesh.    It  has  been  for  some  y& 


in  such  favour  with  our  epicures,  that  one  of  thetn,  a 
comedian  of  high  repute,  (Quin,)  took  a  journey  to 
Plymouth  merely  to  eat  this  fish  in  perfection.  Its  body 
presents  the  shape  of  a  rhomboid,  but  the  sides  are  much 
compressed;  the  mouth  is  large,  and  the  snout  long, 
compused  of  several  cartilaginous  plates,  which  wrap  and 
fold  one  over  another,  in  order  to  enable  the  fish  to  catch 
its  prey.  The  colour  is  a  dai'k  green,  marked  with  black 
f^ts,  with  a  golden  gloss,  whence  the  name  originated. 
They  inhabit  the  coasts  of  England,  and  particularly  Tor- 
bay,  whence  they  are  sent  to  the  fish-markets  of  London. 
When  the  Dory  is  taken  alive  out  of  the  water,  it  is 
able  to  compress  its  internal  organs  so  rapidly  that  the 
a  rushing  through  the  openings  of  the  gills,  pro- 
"  ■■''"''  "*■  ""'96  somewhat  like  that  which,  on  simi- 
ilted  hy  the  gurnards. 


■s  a  kind  of 


ZEUS  OPAH. 
This  species  of  the  Dory  is  of  a  bright  silver  colour, 
with  a  cast  of  bluish-green  on  the  back.  Several  of  the 
last  rays,  both  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin,  extend  beyond 
the  membrane,  reaching  even  further  than  the  tail  itself. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  smaller  kind  of  fishes  may 
be  attracted  with  these  long  flexible  filaments,  and  mis- 

Itake  them  for  worms,  while  the  Zeua,  concealed  among 
the  sea-weeds,  lies  in  wail  for  its  prey.    It  is  a  native  of 
the  Indian  seas. 
cc2 


THE  COD-FISH     (Gadus  morrkua) 

Is  a  noble  inhabitant  of  the  eeas ;  not  only  on  account  of 
its  size,  but  also  for  the  goodness  of  its  flesh,  either  fresh 
or  salted.  The  body  measures  sometimes  above  three, 
and  even  four  feet  in  length,  with  a  proportionable  thick- 
ness. The  back  is  of  a  brown  oUve  colour,  with  white 
spots  on  the  sides,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  en- 
tirely white.  The  eyes  are  large  and  Btaring.  The  head 
is  broad  and  fleshy,  and  esteemed  a  delicious  dish. 

The  fecundity  of  all  fishes  must  be  an  object  of  the 
greatest  astonishment  to  every  observer  of  nature.  Ih 
the  year  1790,  a  Cod-fish  was  sold  in  Workington  mar- 
ket, Cumberland,  for  one  shillii^;  it  weighed  fifteen 
pounds,  and  measured  two  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  and 
seven  inches  in  breadth ;  the  roe  weighed  two  pounds 
ten  ounces,  one  grain  of  which  contained  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  eggs.  The  whole,  therefore,  might  con- 
tain, by  fair  estimation,  three  million  nine  hundred  and 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  eggs.  From  such 
a  trifle  as  this  we  may  observe  the  prodigious  valae  of 
the  fishing  trade  to  a  commercial  nation,  and  hence  draw 
a  useful  hint  for  increasing  it ;  for,  suppostog  that  each  of 
the  above  eg^s  should  arrive  at  the  same  perfection  and 
size,  its  pnidlice  would  weigh  twenty-six  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  tons;  and  consequently  would 
load  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  sail  of  ships,  each  of  one 
hundred  tons  burden.  If  each  fiah  were  brought  to 
market,  and  sold  as  the  original  one,  for  oae  shilling,  the 
produce  then  would  be  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
thousand  pounds ;  that  is  to  say,  the  first  shilling  would 
produce  twenty  times  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thou- 
sand, or  three  million  nine  hundred  thousand  shillings. 

In   the  European   seas,  the   Cod    begin   to  spawn  in 


THE   HADDOCK.  ^»y 

January,  and  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  rough  ground 
among  rocks.  Some  continue  in  rue  until  the  beginning 
of  April.  Cod-fish  are  reclioned  best  for  the  table  from 
October  to  Christmas.  The  air-bladders,  under  the  name 
of  sounds,  ai'e  pickled,  and  sold  separately. 

The  chief  fisheries  for  Cod  are  in  the  Bay  of  Canada, 
on  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  off  the  isle  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  isle  of  Sable.  The  vesaeis  frequenting 
these  fisheries  are  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  tona 
burden,  and  will  each  catch  thirty  thousand  Cod,  or 
more.  The  best  season  is  from  tlie  beginning  of  February 
to  the  end  of  April.  Each  fisherman  lakes  only  one  Cod 
at  a  time,  and  yet  the  more  experienced  will  catch  from 
three  to  four  hundred  in  a  day.  It  is  fatiguing  work, 
owing  jtarticularly  to  the  intense  cold  ihey  ai'e  obliged  to 
Buffer  during  the  operation. 

Cod  frequently  grow  to  a  very  great  size.  The  largest 
that  is  known  to  have  been  caugnt  in  this  kingdom  was 
taken  at  Scarborough,  in  the  year  1775 ;  it  measured  five 
feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  five  feet  in  circumference, 
and  weighed  seventy-eight  poundij.  The  usual  weight  of 
this  fish  is  from  fourteen  to  forty  pounds. 


THE  HADDOCK     {Gadui aghfinus) 

Is  much  less  in  size  than  the  cod-fish,  and  differs  some- 
what from  it  in  shape  ;  it  is  of  a  bluish  colour  on  the  back, 
with  small  scales ;  a  black  line  is  carried  on  from  the 
upper  corner  of  the  gills  on  both  sides  down  to  the  tail ; 
in  the  middle  of  the  sides,  under  the  line  a  little  beneath 
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the  gills,  is  a  black  spot  on  each  shoulder,  which  resem- 
bles the  mark  of  a  man's  finger  and  thanib  ;  from  which 
circumstance  it  is  called  St.  Peter's  fish,  alluding  to  the 
fact  recorded  in  the  seventeeth  chapter  of  St,  Matthew; 
"  Go  thou  to  the  sea,  and  cast  a  hook,  and  take  u_ 
fish  that  firet  cometh  up,  and  when  thou  hast  openell  his 
mouth,  thou  shalt  find  a  piece  of  money ;  that  take  and 
give  unto  them  for  me  and  thee."  And  while  Su  Petes 
held  the  fish  with  his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  it  ie  fBbIe<V 
that  the  skin  received,  and  preserved  to  this  da.y,  thfr 
hereditary  impression. 

Haddocks  migrate  in  immense  iihoals,  which  ttsuallj 
arrive  on  the  Yorkshire  coasts  about  the  middle  of  winter. 
These  shoals  are  sometimes  known  to  extend  from  tb* 
shore  nearly  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  in  length  from 
Flamhorough  Head  to  Tynemouth  Castle,  a  distance  ot 
fifty  miles  ;  and,  perhaps,  even  further.  An  idea  of  iha 
number  of  Haddocks  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
circumstance:  three  fishermen,  within  a  mile  of  the  bai^ 
bonr  of  Scarborough,  frequently  loaded  their  boat  with 
these  fish  twice  a  day,  taking  each  time  a  ton  weight  o 

The  flesh  of  the  Haddock  is  harder  and  thicker  thas 
that  of  the  whiting,  and  not  so  good ;  but  it  is  o(U 
brought  upon  the  table,  either  broiled,  boiled,  or  bake_,^ 
and  is  by  many  much  esteemed.  The  Haddocks  caught 
on  the  Irish  coast,  near  Dublin,  are  unusually  larg% 
and  of  a  fine  flavour,  and  unite  to  the  tirmness  of  tha 
turbot  much  of  its  sweetness  They  are  in  aeasoo  from 
October  to  Janiiarv 


THE  WHITING     (Gurfw  Merlangus) 

Is  Beldom  more  than  twelve  ioches  in  length,  and  of  a 
slender  and  tapering  form.  The  scales  are  small  and  fine. 
The  back  is  silvery,  and  when  just  taken  out  of  the  aea, 
reflects  the  rays  of  light  with  great  lustre  and  gloss. 
The  fleali  is  light,  wholesome,  and  nourishing ;  and  is 
oflen  recommended  to  sick  or  convalescent  patients,  when 
other  food  is  not  approved  of.  The  Whiting  is  found  on 
the  coasts  of  England,  and  is  in  its  proper  season  &om 
August  to  February. 


V 


THE  LING     {Gadu$molva) 

Is  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  though  some  have 
been  caught  much  larger.  The  tody  is  long,  the  head 
flat,  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  small  and  numerous,  with 
a  small  beard  on  tlie  chin  ;  it  has  five  fins,  namely,  two 
dorsal,  two  pectoral  and  one  ventral. 

These  flah  abound  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  great  quantities  are  salted  for  home  con- 
sumption and  ejportation.  On  the  eastern  coasts  of 
England  they  are  in  their  greatest  perfection  from  the 
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f  February  to  the  end  of  May.  They  spawn 
:  at  this  season  the  males  separate  from  the  fe- 
males, who  depoBit  their  eggs  in  the  soft  oozy  ground  al 
the  mouth  of  large  rivers. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  Linf;  may  be  con- 
sidered a  very  important  fish.  Nine  hundred  thousand 
pounds  weight  are  annually  exported  from  Norway.  In 
England  these  fish  are  caught  and  cured  in  somewhat  the 
same  manner  as  the  cod.  Those  which  are  caught  off  the 
shores  of  America  are  hy  no  meanB  so  much  esteemed  as 
those  which  frequent  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Norway ;  and  the  Ling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Icebind 
are  so  bad,  that  the  inhabitants  are  unable  to  find  a  sale 
for  them  in  any  country  ejtcepC  their  own.  The  roe  and 
air-bladders,  or  sounds  of  the  Ling,  are  pickled,  and  sold 
separately. 

The  Hake  (Gadus  merlacius)  is  a  coarse  fish,  nearly 
allied  to  the  Ling,  and  is  caught  in  great  abundance  on 
the  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  coast  It  is  also  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  it  is  called 
stock-fish,  and  often  confounded  with  cod. 


THE  SMELT,  OR  SPARLING.   {Osinem»iptrlanK.) 

This  fish  is  in  length  about  eight  or  nine  inches,  and 
nearly  one  in  breadth  ;  the  body  is  of  a  light  olive  g7*een, 
inclining  to  silver  white.  The  smell,  when  the  fiah  is  fresh 
and  raw,  is  not  unlike  that  of  ripe  cucumbers,  but  it  goes 
off  in  the  frying-pan,  and  the  Smelt  then  yields  a  tender 
and  moeA  delicious  food.    Smelts  are  eea-fish,  and  inhabit 
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t  snd  harbours ;  but  they  are  often  taken  in 
ibe  I'hames,  the  Medway,  and  other  lar^  rivere,  which 
they  ascend  in  the  spawning  season.  The  skin  of  this 
fish  is  BO  transparent,  that  with  the  help  of  a  microscope, 
its  blood  may  be  seen  to  circulate. 

Smelts  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  all  the  northern  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  even  in  the  Mediterranean.  They 
vary  considerably  in  size.  Mr.  Pennant  states  that  the 
larireBt  he  had  ever  heard  of  measured  thirteen  inches  in 
Ifingth,  and  weighed  half  a  pound. 


I  THE  MACKEREL     (Scomber  Seamber) 

Is  taken  and  well  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
usually  about  a  foot  or  more  in  length  ;  the  body  is  thick, 
firm,  and  fleshy,  slender  toward  the  tail ;  the  snout  sharp, 
the  tail  forked,  the  back  of  a  lovely  ptreen,  beautifully  ' 
variegated,  or,  as  it  were,  painted  with  black  strokes ; 
the  under  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  silvery  colour,  reflect- 
ing, as  well  as  the  sides,  the  most  elegant  tints  of  the 
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teresting  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  to  see  Mackerel, 
just  caught,  brought  on  shore  by  the  fishermen,  and 
spread,  with  all  their  radiancy,  upon  the  pebbles  of  the 
beach,  at  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun ;  but  when  taken 
out  of  their  element,  they  quickly  die. 

Mackerel  visit  our  shores  in  vast  shoals;  but,  fix>m 
being  very  tender  and  unfit  for  long  carriage,  they  arc 
found  less  useful  than  other  gregarious  fish.  The  usual 
bait  is  a  bit  of  red  cloth,  or  a  piece  of  the  tail  of  the 
Mackerel.  The  great  fishery  for  them  is  in  some  parts  of 
the  south  and  west  coasts  of  England ;  this  is  of  such  an 
extent  as  to  employ,  in  the  whole,  a  capital  of  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  Y)ounds.  The  fishermen  go  out  to  the 
distance  of  several  leagues  from  the  shore,  and  stretch 
their  nets,  which  are  sometimes  miles  in  extent,  across  the 
tide  during  the  night.  A  single  boat  has  been  known  to 
bring  in,  after  one  night's  fishing,  a  cargo  that  has  been 
sold  for  nearly  seventy  pounds.  The  roes  of  the  Mackerel 
are  used  in  the  Mediterranean  for  caviar.  In  Cornwall, 
and  also  in  several  parts  of  the  continent.  Mackerel  are 
preserved  by  pickling  and  salting ;  and  in  this  state  pos- 
sess a  flavour  somewhat  like  that  of  the  salmon.  Their 
voracity  has  scarcely  any  bounds ;  and  when  they  get 
among  a  shoal  of  herrings^  they  make  such  havock,  as 
frequently  to  drive  it  away.  Mackerel  are  in  season  Scorn 
March  to  June. 


^^ 


THE  GAR-FISH,    {Esox  belone,) 

Of  which  the  figure  above  is  an  exact  representation,  is 
of  a  very  extraordinary  form.  The  body,  in  shape  and 
colour,  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  mackerel ;  but  the  nose,  or 
upper  jaw,  is  protracted  into  a  kind  of  lance,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  rest  of  the  body.    It  is  vulgarly  supposed  that 
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this  fish  leada  the  phalanxes  of  mackerel  through  the 
regions  of  the  deep;  and,  like  a  feithful  and  experi- 
enced pilot,  traces  their  journey,  points  out  their  dangers, 
and  conducts  them  to  their  destination.  A  curious 
singularity  of  this  creature  is,  that  its  honea  are  of  a  bright 

freen  colour ;  the  flesh  is  not  so  firm  nor  of  so  good  a 
avour  as  that  of  the  mackerel,  but  sells  well  whenever 
it  comes  to  market. 


I 


THE  HERRIXG.     {Clupea  harmgm.') 

This  fish  is  somewhat  like  the  mackerel  in  shape,  as  well 
aa  in  delicacy  of  taste,  although  it  differs  much  in  flavour, 
Tt  is  about  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  about  two  and  a 
half  broad,  and  has  bloodshot  eyes ;  the  scales  lar^e  and 
roundish  ;  the  tail  forked  ;  the  body  of  a  fat,  soil,  deh- 
cate  flesh,  but  more  rank  than  that  of  the  mackerel,  and 
therefore  less  wholesome.  Yet  some  people  are  so  very 
fond  of  it,  tliat  they  call  the  Herring  the  King  of  Fishes. 
They  swim  in  shoals,  and  spawn  once  a  year,  about  the 
autumnal  equinox,  at  which  time  they  are  the  best.  They 
come  into  snallow  water  to  spawn,  like  the  mackerel ; 
and  hence  they  periodically  visit  our  coasts,  retiring  again 
to  the  deep  waters  when  the  spawning  season  is  over. 

The  fecundity  of  the  Herring  is  astonishing.  It  has 
been  calculated,  that  if  the  ofispring  of  a  single  pair  of 
Herrings  could  be  suffered  to  multiply  unmolested  and 
undiminished  for  twenty  years,  they  would  exhibit  a  hulk 
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ten  limes  the  size  of  the  earth.  But,  happily.  Providence 
has  BO  contrived  the  balance  of  nature  by  giving  thctm 
innumerable  enemies.  All  the  monsters  of  the  deep  find 
them  an  easy  prey ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  immenHe 
Socks  of  sea-fowl  watch  their  outset,  and  spread  devasta- 
tioDOQ  all  sides. 

In  the  year  1773,  the  Herrings  for  two  months  were 
in  such  immense  siioals  on  the  Scotch  coasts,  that  it  ap- 
pears, from  tolerably  accurate  computations,  no  fewer 
tJian  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  hfty  boat-loads  were 
taken  in  Loch  Torridon  in  one  night.  These  would,  in 
the  whole,  amount  to  nearly  twenty  thousand  barrels. 

This  fish  is  prepared  in  different  ways,  in  order  to  be 
kept  for  use  through  the  year.  The  white,  or  pickled 
Herrings,  are  washed  in  fresh  water,  and  left  the  space  of 
twelve  or  iillecn  hours  in  a  tub  full  of  strong  brine,  made 
of  fresh  water  and  sea-gait.  When  taken  out,  they  are 
drained,  and  put  in  rows  or  layers  in  barrels,  with  salt. 

Red  Herrings  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  with 
this  difference,  that  they  are  left  in  the  brine  double  the 
time  above  mentioned;  and  when  taken  out,  placed  in  a 
large  chimney  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  containing 
about  twelve  thousand,  where  they  are  smoked  by  m 
of  a  fire  underneath,  made  of  brushwood,  for  the  s 
of  iwenty-four  hours. 


THE  SPRAT,     {Clui'ea  spratUs,) 


A  WELL-known  fish,  between  four  or  five  inches  in  length, 
the  back  fin  very  remote  from  the  nose  ;  the  lower  j»w 
longer  than  the  upper,  and  the  eyes  bloodshot,  like  tl 
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of  the  hemne,  to  whicfa  it  is  nearly  allied.     Sprats  arrive 

yearly  in  the  oeginningof  November  in  the  river  Thames; 
and  generally  a  large  digh  of  them  ia  presented  on  the 
table  at  Guildhall,  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  November  9th. 
They  continae  through  the  winter,  and  depart  in  March. 
They  are  sold  by  measure,  and  yield  a  great  deal  of  sus- 
tenance to  poor  people  in  the  winter  season.  It  is  re- 
ported that  they  have  been  taken  yearly  about  Easter 
time  in  a  lake  in  Cheshire,  called  Kostern  Meer,  and  in 
the  river  Mersey,  in  which  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows  seven 
or  eight  miles  lielow  the  lake. 

This  fish  is  caught  on  the  southern  shores  of  France, 
where  it  is  held  in  great  repute;  and  from  its  abounding 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  upland  of  Sardinia,  it  is  in 
that  countiy  called  the  Sardine.  It  is  sent  here  pickled 
in  the  same  way  as  herrings,  and  packed  in  barrels.  Most 
naturalists,  however,  now  consider  the  Sardine  as  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  the  Sprat,  and  it  is  certainly  much 
more  delicate  in  flavour. 

THE  PILCHARD.     {Clvpea pilchardus.) 

The  chief  difference  between  this  fish  and  the  herring  is, 
that  the  body  of  the  Pilchard  is  more  round  and  thick ; 
the  nose  shorter  in  proportion,  turning  up ;  and  the  under 
jaw  shorter.  The  back  is  more  elevated,  and  the  belly 
not  so  sharp.  The  scales  adhere  very  closely,  whilst  those 
of  the  herring  easily  drop  ofl;  It  is  also,  in  general,  of 
considerably  smaller  size- 
About  the  middle  of  July  Pilchards  appear  in  vast 
I  shoals  off  the  coasts  of  Cornwall.  These  shoals  remain 
till  the  latter  end  of  October,  when  it  is  probable  they  re- 
tire to  some  undisturbed  deep,  at  a  little  distance,  for  the 
winter. 
The  Pilchard  fishery  is  an  important  branch  of  com- 
merce. Prom  a  statement  of  the  number  of  hogsheads 
exported  each  year,  for  ten  years,  from  1747  to  175fi  in- 
clusive, from  the  four  ports  of  Fowy,  Falmouth,  Pen- 
zance, and  St.  Ives,  it  appears  that  Fowy  exported  yearly 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thtrty-two  hogsheads ; 
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Falmottth,  foarteen  tbouBaod  six  hundred  and  thirtj'-one ; 
Penzance  and  Mount's  Bay,  twelve  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  ;  St.  Ives,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two ;  in  all,  twenty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-four  hogsheads.  Every  hogshead,  for  ten  years 
last  past,  together  with  the  bounty  allowed  for  exportation, 
and  the  oil  made  out  of  it,  has  amounted,  one  year  with 
another,  at  an  average,  to  the  price  of  one  pound  thirteen 
Bhillings  and  three-pence ;  so  that  the  caah  paid  for  Pil- 
chards exported  has,  at  a  medium,  annually  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  forty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  pounds.  The  above  wus  the  state  of  the  fishing  seve- 
ral years  ago  ;  at  present  it  is  still  more  extensive. 


THE  ANCHOVY.     {Engraulis  encra»ieohi».) 

Like  the  herring  and  sprat,  these  fish  leave  the  depths  of 
the  open  eea,  in  order  to  frequent  the  smooth  and  sliallow 
places  of  the  coasts  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  The 
fishermen  generally  light  a  fire  on  the  shore,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  atti'acting  the  Anchovies,  when  they  fish  for  tnem 
m  the  night.  After  they  are  cleaned,  and  their  heads  cut 
off,  they  are  cured  in  a  particular  way,  and  packed  in 
small  barrels  for  sale  and  exportation.  Anchovies  are 
occasionally  found  both  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  the 
Baltic;  but  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  in  much  greattv 
number  in  the  Mediterraneaii  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  They  have  sometimes,  though  rarely,  been 
caught  in  the  river  Dee,  on  the  coasts  of  Fluitslure  and 
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Cheshire.  The  upper  jaw  of  this  fish  is  lunger  than  the 
under;  the  back  is  brown  ;  the  sides  silvery;  fins  short; 
the  dorsal  fin,  opposite  the  rentrals,  transparent ;  the  tail 
fiu-forked.     Its  length  is  about  three  inches. 

THE  WHITE  BAIT.     {Clupea  alba.) 

This  beautiful  httle  fish  is  a  pure  white,  without  spots  on 
either  giile.  Immense  quantities  are  caught  from  the  be- 
^nning  of  April  to  the  end  of  September  in  the  Thames ; 
but  they  are  so  delicate,  as  scarcely  to  bear  carriage,  and 
are  therefore  thought  best  wheo  eaten  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  place  where  they  were  taken ;  and  hence  the  cus- 
tom of  having  White-Bail  dinners  at  the  taverns  at  Green- 
wich and  Blackwall.  It  was  long  supposed  that  the 
White- Bait  was  the  fry  of  the  abad,  but  it  is  now  proved 
to  be  a  distinct  species. 


THE  TURBOT.  (Plejironecles.or  Rhombus  maximus.) 
The  Ttirbot  is  a  well-known  fish,  and  much  esteemed  for 
the  dehcate  taste,  firmness,  and  sweetness  of  its  flesh. 
Juvenal,  in  his  fourth  satire,  gives  us  a  very  ludicrous  de- 
scription of  the  Roman  emperor  Doniitian  assembling  the 
senate,  to  decide  how  and  with  what  sauce  this  fish  should 
be  eaten.  The  Turbot  is  sometimes  two  feet  and  a  half 
long,  and  about  two  broad.  The  scales  on  the  skin  are 
so  very  small  that  they  are  hardly  perceptible.  The  co- 
lour of  the  upper  aide  of  the  body  is  a  dark  brown, 
spotted  with  dirty  yellow ;  the  under  side  a  pure  white, 
tinged  on  the  edges  with  a  somewhat  flesh-coluur,  or  pale 
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pink.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  baiting  the  Tnrbot,  as 
it  is  very  lastidioiiB  in  its  food ;  nothing  can  allure  it  but 
herringB,  or  small  slices  of  haddocks,  and  lampreys ;  and 
as  it  lies  in  deep  water,  Birting  and  paddling  on  the  ooze 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  no  net  can  reach  it,  so  that  it  is 
!nerally  caught  by  hook  and  line.  It  is  found  chiefly  on 
le  norUiern  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Holland. 


Uic 


THE  PLAICE      {Plevronectes  platessa,) 

A  WELL-known  Enghsh  fish,  nearly  allied  to  the  tnrbot. 
It  has  smooth  sides,  an  anal  spine,  and  the  ejea  and  six 
tubercles  are  placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  head.  The 
body  is  very  nat,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  fish  of  a  clear 
brown  colour,  marked  with  orange-coloured  spots,  and 
the  belly  white.  Plaice  spawn  in  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruaiT ;  and  when  full-grown  assume  somethm^  like 
the  shape  of  a  tnrbot,  but  the  flesh  is  very  different, 
being  aofl;  and  nearly  tasteless. 

When  near  the  ground,  they  swim  slowly  and  hori- 
zonially,  but  if  suddenly  disturbed,  they  change  the 
horizontal  to  the  verticEd  position,  darting  along  with 
meteor-like  rapidity,  and  then  again,  quickly  resumbg 
their  inactive  habits  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Plaice 
feed  on  small  fish  and  young  Crustacea,  and  have  some- 
times been  taken  on  our  coasts  weighing  fifteen  ponnda, 
but  a  fish  half  that  weight  is  considered  very  lai^e.  The 
finest  kind,  called  Diamond  Plaice,  are  caught  on  the 
Sussex  coast.  These  fish  are  in  coneiderable  esteem  as 
food,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  the  Tnrbot  and  Sole. 
Those  of  a  moderate  size  are  reckoned  the  best  eating. 


THE  FLOUNDER.     (I'lmronedes Jiesus.) 

The  pi'incipal  distinction  between  the  plajce  and  the 
Flounder  consists  in  the  former  haying  a  row  of  six  tuber- 
cles behind  the  lefl  eye,  of  which  this  fish  is  entirely 
destitute ;  it  ia  also  a  little  longer  in  the  body,  and,  when 
full  grown,  somewhat  thicker.  The  back  is  of  a  dai'k 
olire  colour,  spotted.  In  taste  they  are  reckoned  more 
delicate  than  the  plaice.  They  liye  long  atler. being  taken 
out  of  their  element,  and  are  often  cried  in  the  streets  of 
London,  but  they  seldum  appear  on  the  tables  of  the 
rich  and  dainty.  They  are  common  in  the  British  rivers, 
and  in  all  large  riyera  which  obey  the  impression  of  the 
tide,  and  they  feed  upon  worms  bred  in  the  mtul  al  the 
bottom  of  the  water. 


THE  SOLE     {PUuroncctes  $olea) 

Is  well  known  as  a  yery  exceUent  fish,  whose  flesh  is 
firm,  delicate,  and  of  a  pleasing  flayour.  Soles  grow  to 
the  length  of  eighteen  inches,  and  even  moi'e  in  some  of 
our  seas.  They  are  often  found  of  this  size  and  supe- 
riority in  Torbay,  whence  tliey  are  sent  to  market  at 
Exeter,  and  several  other  totvns  in  Devonshire  and  the 
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adjacent  counties.  They  are  found  also  in  the  M£dite^ 
ranean  and  several  other  seaa;  and,  when  in  season,  are  in 
great  requisition  for  the  most  luxurious  tables.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  brown ;  tlie  under  part  while; 
one  of  the  pectoral  fins  is  tipped  with  black ;  the  sides 
are  yellow,  and  the  tail  rounded  at  the  extremity.  It  i» 
said  that  the  snaall  Soles,  caught  in  the  northern  seaB,are 
of  a  much  superior  taste  to  the  lar^e  ones,  ■which  the 
southern  and  western  coasts  afford. 

This  fish  has  also  the  quality  of  keeping;  sweet  and 
good  for  several  days,  even  in  hot  weather,  and  is  ihonghl 
to  actjuire  a  more  dehcate  flavour  by  being  thus  kept 
On  this  account  it  is  that  Soles  in  the  London  marlcels 
are  frequently  more  esteemed  than  those  which  are  cooked 
immediately  after  they  are  taken  out  of  the  sea. 

In  the  economy  of  flat  fish  we  have  an  account  of  one 
circuniBlance  which  is  very  remarkable :  among  various 
other  marine  productions,  they  have  been  known  to  feed 
on  shell-fish,  although  they  are  furnished  with  no  appa- 
ratus whatever  in  their  mouth  for  reducing  these  to  » 
state  calculated  for  digestion. 


THE  SALMON-PINK,  BRANDLING,  PAR,  OR 

SKEG  GER. 
This  brilliant  little  fish  is  the  smallest  of  the  aalmonidis, 
and  is  only  found  in  rivers  frequented  by  salmon ;  fiff 
wlienever  a  river  becomes  deserted  by  tliem,  the  samlet 
also  disappears.  This  fish  is  considered  to  be  the  fry 
of  the  true  salmon,  and  Mr.  Young,  in  a.  recetit  essay, 
has,  we  think,  fably  established  the  fact;  but  Mr.  Yap- 
rell,  and  other  naturalists,  assert  it  to  be  a  distinct  species. 


M 
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THE  SALMON     {Salmo  salar) 

Is  the  boast  of  large  rivers,  and  one  of  tlie  noblest  inha- 
biianta  of  the  sea,  if  we  esteem  it  hj  its  bulk,  colour,  and 
the  sweetness  of  its  flc^h.  Salmon  are  found  of  a  great 
weight,  and  sumetinies  measure  five  feet  in  length.  The 
colour  is  beautiful,  a  dark  blue  dotted  with  bFack  spots 
on  the  back,  merging  to  Bilvery  white  on  the  sides,  ' 
and  while  with  a  little  sliade  of  pink  below.  The  fins 
are  comparatively  small.  These  fish,  though  they  live 
principally  in  the  sea,  come  up  the  rivers  at  the  spawning 
season,  to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  where  the 
female  deposits  her  eggs.  Soon  af^er,  both  she  and  the 
male  take  an  excursion  to  the  vast  regions  of  the  sea, 
and  do  not  visit  any  of  the  land  streams  again  till  the 
next  year,  when  they  return  for  the  same  purpose.  They 
are  so  powerfully  impelled  by  this  natural  impulse,  that, 
if  they  are  stopped  when  swimming  np  a  river  by  a  fall 
of  waler,  they  spring  up  with  such  a  force  through  the 
descending  torrent,  that  they  stem  it  till  ihey  reach  the 
higher  bed  of  the  stream ;  and  on  this  account  small  cos- 
cadefl  on  the  Tweed  and  other  rivers  are  often  culled 
Salmon-leaps.  The  Salmon  is  in  a  great  measure  confined 
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to  the  northern  seas,  being  unknown  in  tlie  Medite^ 
ranean,  and  in  tlie  waters  of  other  warm  climates.  The 
flesh  is  red  when  raw,  rather  paler  when  salted  or  boiled : 
it  is  an  agreeable  food,  fat,  tender,  and  sweet,  and  ex- 
cels in  richness  all  other  fresh-water  fish :  however,  it 
does  not  agree  with  every  stomach,  and  is  oflen  injurious 
when  eaten  by  sick  persons. 

In  the  river  Tweed,  about  the  month  of  July,  the  cap- 
ture of  Salmon  is  astonishing :  often  a  boat-load,  and 
sometimes  nearly  two,  may  be  taken  at  a  tide ;  and  in 
one  instance  more  than  seven  hundred  fish  were  caught 
at  a  single  haul  of  the  net.  From  fifty  to  a  hundred  at  a 
haul  are  very  common.  Some  of  these  are  senc  to  Lon- 
don by  the  steam-boats ;  but  part  are  slightly  salted  and 
pickled,  in  which  state  they  are  called  kipper.  The 
season  for  fishing  commences  in  the  Tweed  in  Februarv, 
and  ends  about  old  Michaelmas  day.  On  this  river 
there  are  about  forty  considerable  fisheries,  which  ex- 
tend upwards,  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  mouth; 
besides  many  others  of  less  consequence.  These,  se- 
veral years  ago,  were  let  at  an  annual  rent  of  more  tlian 
ten  thousand  pounds;  and  to  defray  this  expense,  it  has 
been  calculated  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand 
Salmon  must  be  caught  there,  one  year  with  another. 
The  principal  Salmon  fisheries  in  Europe  are  in  the  rivers 
or  on  the  sea-coasts  adjoining  the  large  rivers  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  chief  English  rivers 
in  which  they  are  now  caught,  are  the  Tyne,  the  Trent, 
the  Severn,  and  the  Tweed.  They  were  formerly  found 
in  the  Thames,  but  none  have  been  taken  there  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  Salmon  fry  go  down  the  river 
to  the  sea  in  April.  A  young  Salmon  under  two  pounds 
in  weight  is  called  a  Salmon  Peel,  and  a  larg^er  one  a 
Grilse.  Salmon  cannot  be  eaten  too  fresh ;  and  is  very 
unwholesome  when  stale. 


THE   SALMO; 


THE  SALMON  TROUT,  (Salmo  Tmlla,) 
Al8o  cftlled  the  Bull  Trout,  or  Sea  Troal,  is  thicker  in 
the  body  thun  (he  common  trout,  and  weighs  about  three 
pounds ;  it  lias  a  large  smooth  bead,  which,  as  well  as  the 
back,  is  of  a  bluish  tint,  with  a  green  gloss ;  the  sides  are 
marked  with  numerous  black  spots  ;  and  the  tail  is  broad- 
est  at  the  end.  It  is  said  thut  in  the  beginning  of  sum^ 
mcr  the  flesh  of  this  fish  reddens,  and  remains  this  co- 
lour till  the  month  of  Au^Et;  which  is  very  probably 
owing  to  their  being  on  the  point  of  spawning.  Like 
the  salmon,  this  fish  inhabits  the  sea;  but  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December  it  enters  the  rivers, 
in  order  to  deposit  its  roe;  and  consequently,  in  the 
spawning  season,  it  m  occasionally  found  in  lakes  and 
streams,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea.  It  is  very  deli- 
cate, and  much  esteemed  on  our  tables ;  but,  as  it  contains 
a  great  deal  of  fat,  it  ought  to  be  dressed  as  soon  as  pos- 
Bibie,  for  it  would  soon  become  putrid.  Some  people 
prefer  this  fish  to  salmon;  hut  they  are  both  apt  to  cause 
illness  when  eaten  in  loo  great  a  <juantitj'. 


THE  THOU'l'.  ( Sahio  fario. ) 
This  fisli,  in  fignire,  reseinblea  the  siilmoti ;  it  has  a  short 
raundish  head,  and  a  blunt  snout.  Trouts  are  fresh-water 
fibh,  and  ihey  breed  and  live  constantly  in  rivers  and 
small  pellucid  streams  which  sparkle  over  clean  pebbles 
and  beds  of  sand. 

They  feed  on  river  flies  and  other  water  insects,  and  are 
so  fond  of  them,  and  so  blindly  voracious,  that  anglers 
deceive  them  with  artificial  flies  made  of  feathers, 
wool,  and  other  luateriais,  which  resemble  very  closely 
the  natural  ones.  In  Lough  Neagli,  in  Ii-eland,  Trouts 
have  been  cauffht  weighing  thirty  pounds;  and  we  are 
told,  that  in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  in  the  northern 
lakes  of  England,  they  are  found  of  a  still  larger  size.  It 
holds  the  first  place  among  the  river  fish,  and  its  flesh  ia 
very  dellciotis,  but  difGcult  of  digestion  when  old,  or  kept 
loo  long.  They  spawn  in  the  month  of  December,  and 
deposit  their  i^gs  in  the  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  rivers, 
dykes,  and  ponds.  Unlike  most  other  fish,  the  Trouts  are 
least  esteemed  when  near  spawning.  Tliey  are  properly 
in  season  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  being  then 
fat  and  well-tusted. 
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The  beautiful  silvery  Trout  is  the  moat  voracioua  of 
fresh-water  fish,  and  will  devour  every  living  thing  which 
the  water  produces ;  even  its  own  spawn  in  all  its  stages, 
and  will  lie  upon  the  bed  or  hill,  watching  to  seize  its 
young  fry,  aa  they  become  vivified  and  rise  from  under 
their  gravelly  birth-place.  Neither  does  he  confine  him- 
self to  any  given  sort  of  fish,  but  luxuriates  his  rapacious 
stomach  upon  all  the  varieties,  from  instinct,  occasionally 
changing  his  food  to  larvte,  caddis,  ephemera,  worms, 
and  even  the  young  of  the  water-snail,  all  of  which  act 
aa  alteratives.  Owing  to  his  large  fins  and  broad  tail,  his 
movementH  are  extremely  rapid,  and  from  his  muscular 
power  and  pliability  he  seldom  misses  hia  prey.  Hia 
habits  are  solitary,  being  only  accompanied  by  one,  and 
that  at  some  distance  from  him,  in  the  summer  season  ; 
and  as  the  autumn  approaches,  when  larva;  &c.,  ore  dimi- 
nishing, he  keeps  entirely  alone,  until  the  pairing  season 
returns,  Tlie  period  of  spawning  difiers  in  various  rivers 
from  natural  causes,  such  as  snow,  cold  rains,  or  inclc' 
ment  weathej-;  for,  as  Trout,  like  salmon,  spawn  on 
gravel  beds  in  shallow  water,  the  cold  readily  affects  them. 
When  they  cannot  reach  the  spot  prepared  for  the  deposit 
of  their  eggs,  they  frequently  abstain  from  spawning  for 
weeks.  Tlie  younger  Trout  geneially  hill,  as  it  is  termed, 
earlier  than  those  of  larger  growth.  They  begin  to  throw 
up  their  bed  early  in  December,  when  the  female  and 
male  may  be  seen  working  together,  the  former  mostly 
ill  advance.  By  constant  labour  they  dig  a  hollow  in 
the  gravel,  throwing  it  up  on  each  side,  and  at  last  form- 
ing a  heap,  which  is  called  a  hill,  or  bed.  At  this  period 
they  are  very  shy  and  stupid,  and  even  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud  will  frighten  them  from  their  hill,  when  ihey  retreat 
into  deeper  water;  but  upon  finding  all  quiet  they  return. 
This  preparation  generally  occupies  two  or  three  weeks; 
and  frequently  the  hill  is  shared  both  in  labour  and  occu- 
pation by  several  pairs  of  Trout ;  it  often  measures  many 
tcet  in  diameter,  and  is  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the 
bed  of  the  xti'eaio.  Prom  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
end  of  January  the  Tioul  is  iu  full  spawning  operation ; 
when  the  fish  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  hollow,  and  after- 
wards work  the  gravel  over  iTiem  to  the  depth  of  about 
three  inches.  If  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  not  altered 
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during  the  period  of  incubation,  the  young  maketa^^^ 

fiearance  on  the  fiftieth  day ;  never  earlier,  frequently 
iter.  Nature  has  endowed  the  young  fry  with  so  mncn 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  that  for  many  days  thev  keep 
under  the  gravel,  and  itis  curious  to  see  the  shoal  hiding 
together  under  large  stones  to  protect  themselves  from 
danger :  this  they  continue  to  do  until  the  egg-shell,  in 
which  they  remain  partially  enveloped,  falls  ofFfi-om  their 
delicate  frames.  This  shell,  which  adheres  to  them  for 
fourteen  days,  contains  a  proportion  of  fluid  necessary  for 
their  support  during  this  period  of  helpleseness.  After 
this  they  resort  to  the  shallows  and  scours  to  avoid  the 
larger  fish,  where  they  remain  solitary  for  a  year,  during 
which  time,  in  good  keep,  they  attain  the  weight  of  three 
to  four  ounces ;  the  second  year,  eight  to  ten  ounces,  after 
which  they  begin  to  bi'eed.  Fish,  like  every  animal,  be- 
comes fat  when  it  has  abundance  of  food  with  little  or  no 
exertion ;  so  that  tlie  growth  is  entirely  regulated  by  the 
relative  proportion  of  food  and  labour.  I  have  observed 
this  difierence  in  the  same  brood  of  Trout,  artificially  bred 
upon  my  system :  the  one  brood  being  placed  iti  wat^ 
well  supplied  with  food,  the  other  in  a  spring;-8treani 
where  tittle  food  existed ;  the  former,  at  ten  months  old, 
were  four  inches  long,  and  three  and  a  half  ounces  in 
weight,  while  the  latter  were  only  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  less  than  an  ounce  in  weight.  Although  Trout 
are  not  migratory,  yet,  when  they  become  large,  they  run 
up  stream  to  purer  water.  The  smalt  Trout  are  carried 
down  the  sti'eam,  against  their  habit,  by  the  flushes  of 
water  or  floods  during  the  autumn  months,  being  unable 
to  stem  the  thickened  torrent  which  fllls  their  gills  with 
alluvial  deposit,  and  hinders  their  respiration,  whence  they 
become  weak  and  sickly.  In  this  state  of  water  all  fiso 
sicken  more  or  less,  and  it  destroys  vast  numbers  in  the 
very  young  state.  I  have  known  thousands  destroyed  bv 
the  overflowing  of  a  river,  as  well  old  as  young.  The 
cause  of  all  our  rivers  falling  off'  in  the  quantity  of  fish, 
is  from  the  increasing  impurity  of  the  water,  as  tish  espe- 
cially i-equire  pure  water. 

Tht  abort  inlertiiing  notice  nf  Ihi  Trout  hat  brca  cnrnmunicaled  M 
the  fiubliihcr  A«  Ma.  Bocciua,  vho  AtjiUci  hlnatlf  profiuionallg  Ut  Om 
increase  of  fiih  in  rivers  and  pmih,  ii'id  hut  performed  marve/t. 


THE  CHARR,OR  ALPINE  TROUT, 
(Safmo  ialvetintu,') 

Is  not  unlike  the  trout ;  the  scales  are  very  small ;  the  co- 
lour of  the  body  marked  with  numerous  spots  and  pointe 
of  black,  red,  and  silver,  mixed  with  yellow,  and  without 
a  circle  ;  the  back  tinged  with  olive-green ;  the  belly 
white,  the  snout  bluish.  All  the  fins,  except  those  of  the 
back,  are  reddish,  and  the  adipose  one  is  red  on  its  edge. 
This  fish  is  about  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  is  esteemed 
very  delicate  as  an  article  of  food,  especially  by  the  Italians. 
It  is  abundant  Id  the  Lago  di  Garda,  near  Venice ;  and  is 
also  found,  not  only  in  our  northern  lakes  in  Westmore- 
land and  Scotland,  but  also  in  the  lai^e  sheets  of  water  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  Lapland.  The  potted  Char 
enjoys  a  high  and  deserved  reputation  in  several  parts  of 
the  continent,  aa  well  as  in  England.  The  Char  is  a 
fresh-water  fish,  and  is  generally  found  lu  the  deepest  parts 
of  lakes ;  it  is  never  taken  by  the  angler,  only  by  the  net. 


THE  GRAYLING.     {Sal^o  tkymallw.) 

This  fish  never  exceeds  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  seldom 
ttrrives  at  three  pounds  weight.  The  back  and  sides  are  of 
a  silvery  grey,  and  when  the  fish  ia  first  taken  out  of  the 
water,  slightly  varied  with  blue  and  gold.  The  coverts  of 
he  gills  are  of  a  glossy  green,  and  the  scales  are  large. 

Tne  Grayling  is  a  fresn-water  fiah,  and  delights  chiefly 
n  clear  and  not  too  rapid  streamB,  where  it  affords  great 
amusement  lo  the  angler,  as  it  is  very  voracious,  and  rises 
eagerly  to  the  fly.  They  are  bolder  than  trout,  and  even, 
if  missed  by  the  hook  several  times  successively,  they  will 
still  pursue  the  bait.  They  feed  principally  on  worms,  in- 
sects, and  water-snails ;  and  the  shells  of  the  latter  are 
oiien  found  in  great  quantity  in  their  stomachs.  They 
spawn  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  The  largest  fish 
of  this  species  ever  heard  of  was  one  caught  in  the  Severn, 
and  weighed  five  pounds. 

Ancient  writers  strongly  recommended  this  fish  as  food 
for  sick  persons,  as  ihey  considered  it  peculiarly  wholesome 
and  easy  of  digestion. 


THE  PIKE.     {Esox tiiciua.) 

The  body  of  this  fish  is  a  pale  olise-grey,  deepest  on  the 
back,  and  marked  on  the  sides  by  seTeral  yellowish  epota 
or  patches;  the  abdomen  white,  slightly  spotted  with 
black  ;  its  length  is  from  one  to  eight  feet,  and  its  weight 
from  one  or  two  to  forty  or  fifty  pounds.  The  flesh 
is  white  and  firm,  and  considered  very  wholesome ;  the 
lai^er  and  older  it  is,  the  more  it  is  esteemed.  There  is 
scarcely  any  fish  of  its  eiie  in  the  world  that  in  voracity 
can  equal  the  Pike.*  It  lives  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds ; 
and  in  a  confined  piece  of  water  will  soon  destroy  all  other 
fish,  as  it  generally  does  not  feed,  upon  anything  else,  and 
often  swalFows  one  nearly  as  big  as  itself;  for  through  its 
greediness  in  eating,  it  takes  the  head  furemost,  and  so 
draws  it  in  by  little  and  little  at  a  time,  till  it  has  swal- 
lowed the  whole.  A  gudgeon  of  'good  size  has  been 
found  in  the  stomach  of  a  ^ge  Pike,  the  head  of  which 
had  already  received  clear  marts  of  the  power  of  digestion, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  fish  was  still  fresh  and  unimpaired. 
"  I  have  been  assured  (says  Walton)  by  my  friend  Mr, 
Seagrave,  who  keeps  tame  otters,  that  he  has  known  a 
Pike,  in  extreme  hunger,  fight  with  one  of  his  otters  for  a 

■,  shown  tbat  tlio  Trout  is  even 
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carp  that  the  otter  had  caught,  and  vras  then  bringing  out 
of  the  water." 

Boulker,  in  his  Art  of  Angling,  aays,  that  his  father 
caught  a  Pike,  which  he  presented  to  Lord  Cholmon- 
dcley,  that  was  an  ell  long,  and  weighed  tbirty-Bix  pounds. 
His  lordship  directed  it  to  be  put  into  a  canal  in  his  gar- 
den, which  at  that  time  contained  a  great  qnanti^  of  fish. 
Twelve  months  afterwards  the  water  was  drawn  off,  and 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Pike  had  devoured  all  the  fish, 
except  a  large  carp  that  weighed  between  nine  and  ten 
pounds,  and  even  tnis  had  been  bitten  in  several  places. 
The  Pike  was  again  put  in,  and  an  entire  fresh  stock  of  I 
fish  for  bim  to  feed  on  :  all  these  he  devoured  in  less  than 
a  year.  Several  times  he  was  observed  by  workraen  who 
were  standing  near,  to  draw  ducks  and  other  water-fowl  ; 
under  water.  Crows  were  shot  and  thrown  in,  which  he 
took  in  the  presence  of  the  men.  From  this  time  the  ' 
slaughtermen  had  orders  to  feed  him  with  the  garbage  of 
the  slaughter-house ;  but  being  afterwards  neglected,  he 
died,  as  is  supposed,  from  want  of  food. 

In  December,  1765,  a  Pike  was  caught  in  the  river 
Ouse,  that  weighed  upwards  of  twenty-eight  pounds,  and 
was  soid  for  a  guinea.  Wlien  it  was  opened,  a  watch 
with  a  black  riband  and  two  seals  were  found  in  its  body. 
These,  it  was  afterwards  found,  had  belonged  to  a  genti»- 
man's  sei-vant,  who  had  been  drowned  in  the  river  about 
a  month  before. 

The  Pike  is  a  very  long-lived  fish.  In  the  year  1497, 
one  was  caught  at  Heilbrun  in  Swabia,  to  which  was 
affixed  a  brazen  ring,  with  the  following  words  engraved  i 
on  it  in  Greek  characters :  "  I  am  the  fish,  which  was 
first  of  all  put  into  this  lake,  by  the  hands  of  the  govei^ 
noi'  of  the  universe,  Frederick  the  Second,  the  fifth  of  i 
October,  1230." 


^y 


THE   PERCH. 


ajluvialilii) 

PELBOM  growB  lo  any  great  §ize  ;  yet  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  one  which  k  said  to  have  weighed  nine  i>onnds. 
The  body  ia  deep,  the  scales  ro()gh,  t!ie  back  arched,  and 
the  side-lines  plac«d  near  the  back.  For  beauty  of  co- 
lours, the  Percn  viee  irith  the  gaudiest  inhabitants  of  the 
wntera ;  the  back  glows  with  tlie  deep  reflections  of  the 
brightest  emeralds,  divided  by  five  broad  stripes ;  the  ab- 
domen imitatee  the  tlnte  of  the  opal  aad  mother-of-pearl ; 
and  the  ruby  hue  of  the  fins  completes  an  assemblage  of 
colours  most  harmonious  and  elegant.  It  is  a  gregarious 
fish,  and  is  caught  in  several  rivers  of  these  islands;  the 
flesh  is  firm,  delicate,  and  much  esteemed. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  a  pike  will  not  attack  a 
fuU-grown  Perch ;  he  is  deterred  from  so  doing  by  the 
spiny  or  dorsal  fin  on  the  back,  which  this  fish  always 
erects  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Perch  aj'e  so  vo- 
racious, that,  it  an  expert  angler  happens  to  find  a 
shoal  of  them,  he  may  catch  every  one.  If,  however,  a 
single  fish  escape  that  has  felt  the  hook,  ail  is  over  ;  as 
this  fish  becomes  so  restless,  as  soon  to  occasion  the  whole 
shoal  to  leave  the  place.  Perch  are  so  bold,  that  they  are 
generally  the  first  fish  caught  by  a  young  angler;  they 
will  also  soon  learn  to  take  bread  thrown  mtu  the  water 
to  feed  them.  A  large-sized  Perch  weighs  about  three 
pounds;  but  generally  the  Perches  cauglit  in  ponds  do 
not  exceed  eight  or  ten  ounces  in  weight. 


THE  POPp,  OR  RUFFE. 

The  Pope  IB  very  like  a  small  perch,  hut  with  a  curiously 
formed  single  dorsal  fin  :  ihe  colour  of  the  back  isa  dusky 
olive  green;  the  sides  light  brownish  green  and  copper 
colour ;  and  small  brown  spots  are  spread  over  the  dorsal 
fin,  ihe  back,  and  tail.  The  pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal 
fins  are  pale  brown.  This  fish  rarely  exceeds  six  inches 
in  length;  but  it  is  nearly  as  good  as  a  perch  of  the  same 
size;  which  it  resembles,  both  in  its  haunts  and  habits: 
it  spawns  in  April,  and  feeds  on  small  fry,  norms,  or 
aquatic  insects. 

Cuvier  assigns  the  credit  of  the  first  discovery  of  this 
fish  to  RD  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Caius,  who  found 
it  in  the  river  Yare,  near  Norwich,  and  called  it  Aspredo, 
a  translation  of  our  name  Ruffe,  (rough,)  which  is  well 
applied  to  it,  on  account  of  the  harsh  feel  of  its  denticu- 
lated scales. 


THE   CARP. 


THE  CARP     {C^prinus  carjrio) 

Is  famous  for  the  Bweetness  of  its  flesh,  when  of  mode- 
rate size,  that  is,  when  measurinij  about  twelve  to  flt- 
teen  inches  in  len^h,  and  weighing  aljout  three  pounds. 
The  scales  are  larpe,  with  a  golden  gloss  ufion  a  dark 
green  ground.  Tiiese  fish  sometimes  grow  to  lUe  length 
of  three  or  four  feet,  and  contain  a  great  quantity  of 
fat.  The  soft  roe  of  the  Carp  is  esteemed  a  great  deli- 
cacy among  epicures.  In  the  canals  of  Cliantilly, 
formerly  the  seal  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  Carps  have 
been  kept  for  above  one  hundred  years,  most  of  them 
appearing  hoary  through  old  age,  and  bo  tame  that  they 
answei'ed  to  their  names  when  the  keeper  called  them  to 
be  fed.  This  fish  has  large  molar  teeth  only,  situate 
at  the  back  part  of  the  head  or  throat,  and  a  broad 
tongue;  the  tul  is  widely  spread  as  well  as  the  fins,  which 
are  inclined  to  a  reddish  lint.  Carp  that  live  in  rivers 
and  running  slreams  are  preferred  for  the  table,  as  those 
which  inhabit  pools  and  ponds  have  generally  a  muddy 
and  disagreeable  tasle.  I'hough  so  cunning  in  general  as 
to  be  called  the  River  Fox,  yet  at  spawning  time  they 
suffer  (hemselves  to  be  tickled  and  caught  without  kI- 
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tempting  to  escape.  It  is  said  that  'Carp  were  first 
brought  to  England  about  three  hundred  years  ago. 
They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  at  the  inns  in 
Holland  are,  of)en  kept  alive  a  month  or  six  weeks,  by 
being  fed  with  bread  and  milk,  and  laid  on  wet  moss  in  a 
net,  which  is  hung  from  the  ceiling  in  an  airy  place.  The 
mo9S  is  kept  moist,  and  water  is  thrown  over  the  fish 
twice  a  day. 

Carp  is  always  considered  a  delicacy  for  the  table,  e»* 
pecially  when  stctved  in  port  wine;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  long  held  in  high  estimation  on  that  account,  as  we 
find,  from  the  privy  purse  expenses  of  Henry  VIII.,  that 
the  bluff  king  was  exceedingly  fond  of  Carp. 

The  Tench,  (^Cyprinv*  tinea,)  like  the  carp,  is  remark- 
ably tenacious  of  life.  Its  body  is  thick  and  short, 
and  seldom  exceeds  twelve  inches  in  length,  or  four 
pounds  in  weight.  The  eyes  are  red ;  the  back,  dorsal, 
and  ventral  fins,  dusky ;  the  head,  sides,  and  abdomen 
of  a  greenish  hue,  mixed  with  gold ;  and  the  tail  very 
broad.  The  Tench  delights  in  still  water,  in  the  muddy 
parts  of  ponds,  where  it  is  the  most  secure  from  the 
voracious  ramblings  and  fierce  attacks  of  the  tyrant 
pike,  and  from  the  hook  of  the  angler ;  here  it  lives 
nearly  motionless,  lurking  beneath  flags,  reeds,  and 
weeds.  This  inactive  life  has  enabled  some  individuals 
of  this  species  to  attain  an  extraordinary  bulk.  We 
have  read,  as  a  well-authenticated  fact,  that  in  the 
northern  part  of  England,  in  a  piece  of  water,  which 
having  been  long  neglected,  was  filled  with  timber, 
stones, and  rubbish,  two  hundred  Tench,  and  as  many  perch 
of  good  size  were  found;  and  that  one  fish  in  particular, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  shut  up  in  a  nook,  had  not 
only  surpassed  all  the  others  in  size,  but  had  also  taken 
the  form  of  the  hole  in  which  it  had  been  aecidenlally 
confined.  The  body  was  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon, 
conforming  in  the  convexity  of  its  outlines  to  the  concavitj 
of  the  dungeon  where  this  innocent  sufferer  had  been 
immured  for  a  number  of  years,  it  weighed  eleven  pounds. 


THE  OUDQEOrr. 


THE  GOLD  FI&H    OR  GOLDEN  CARP, 

(^Cypnrtus  auralui,) 
WASorigntially  brought  from  ChiDa,  and  first  introduced 
into  England  in  1661,  but  is  now  become  quite  coinmoii 
and  will  breed  as  freely  in  ponda  as  the  carp.  The  ave- 
nge size  is  about  five  inches,  and  it  scarcely  ever  exceeds 
seven  and  a  half.  Gold-fish  are  highly  prized  in  China, 
and  are  extensively  introduced  in  the  ornamental  waters 
of  our  owTi  country.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing  than  to 
see  them  glide  along  and  play  in  the  transparent  crystal, 
whilst  their  broad  and  glittering  scales  reflect  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  They  are  often  kept  within  the  small  compass 
of  a  glass  bowl,  where  they  become  tame  and  docile,  and 
after  a  short  time  seem  to  recognise  their  feeders. 

The  smallest  fish  are  preferred,  not  only  from  their 
being  the  most  beautiful,  but  because  a  greater  number  of 
them  can  be  kept  in  a  small  circumference.  These  are  of 
a  fine  orange  red  colour,  appearing  as  if  sprinkled  over 
with  gold-dust.  Some,  however,  are  white,  like  silver ; 
and  others,  white  spotted  with  red. 

When  Gold-fish  are  kept  in  ponds,  they  are  often  taught 
to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  at  ibe  sound  of  a  bell, 
to  be  fed. 


Tin;   GUDGEON,      (Cr,pH«u«  r/,.iiy,) 

A  WELL-known  fresh-water  fish,  generally  found  in  gen- 
tle streams,  on  gravelly  scours :  it  is  between  five  and  six 
inches  ia  leuglh.    The  back  is  brown,  the  abdomtn  white, 
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and  tbe  sides  tinged  with  red ;  the  tail  is  forked. 
geons   spawn  in  summer,    and    feed    upon   worn 
aquatic  insecte.     Their  fieeh  is  white,  of  excellei 
and  easy  of  dimstion.     In  the  moniha  of  Septemlier  a 
October,  these  flsh  are  taken  in  the  rivers  of  eome  pa 
of  the  continent  in  great  abundance ;  and  the  markets  a 
well  supplied  with  ttiem.     They  are  caught  both  in  Det%fl 
and  with  houks  &nd  hues. 


''^Hxmrn. 


THE  CHUB     {Vt/pritiKi  cepkaliu) 
Ib  of  a  coarse  nature,  and  full  of  bones ;  it  eeldoni 
ceeda  the  weight  of  five  pounds.     The  body  is  of  an  ob 
long  shH[ie,  nearly  round;  the  head,  which  is  large,  and 
the  back  are  of  a  deep  dusky  green ;  the  sides  silTciy, 
and  the  abdomen  white;  the  pectoral  fins  are  of  a  paW 
yellow,  the  ventral  and  anal  ones  red ;  and  the  tail  browi^ 
tinged  with  blue  at  its  extremity,   and  slightly  forked. 
This  fish    frequents    the    deep    holes  of  nvers,    but 
the  summer,  when  the  eun  shines,   it  rises    to  the  si 
face,  and  lies  quiet  under  the  shade  of  the   trees,  that 
spread  their  foliage  on  the  verdant  banks ;  but  yet,  thouj_' 
it  seems  to  indulge  itself  in  slumber,  it  is  easily  awakenM^ 
and  at  the  least  alarm   dives   rapidly  to   tlie   bottom. 
Although  a  leather-mouthed  ftsh,  it  takes  every  species  of 
food,  including  small  fish,  the  same  as  a  trout,  tboiif ' 
not  so  voracious.     In  March  and  April  this  fish  may 
caught  with  large  red  worms;   in  June  and  July  with 
files,    snails,   and   cherries ;    in   August  and    Septeuiber 
with   cheese    pounded  in  a  mortar,    mixed  with  safTroa 
and  butter.     When  the  Cbub  seizes  a  bait,  it  bites  so 
e^erly,  that  its  jaws  are  oflen  heard  to  chop  like  tbt 
of  a  dog.    It,  however,  seldom    breaks  its  hold,  and* 
when  once  struck,  is  soon  tired. 


THE   BABBEL. 


THE  BARBEL.  {C^prinusbarbui.) 
Thb  Barbel  is  readily  diatingiiished  from  all  other  freah- 
water  fish  by  the  barbs  or  wattels  attached  to  ils  mouth. 
It3  upper  jaw  is  very  considerably  extended  beyond  the 
lower  jaw.  The  Lea,  the  Thames,  and  various  other 
rivers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  abound  in  this 
fish,  which  affords  encetlent  sport  to  the  angler.  "  During 
Bummer,"  says  Mr.  Gorrell,  "  this  flah,  in  shoals,  fre- 
quents the  weedy  parts  of  the  river;  but  as  soon  as  the 
weeds  begin  to  decay  in  autumu,  it  seeks  the  deeper  water, 
and  shelters  itself  near  piles,  locks,  and  bridges,  which 
it  frequents  till  the  following  spring."  It  is  sometimes 
found  to  weigh  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  pounds,  and  to 
measure  three  feet  in  length,  but  its  usual  length  is  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  The  flesh  is  coarse  and  unsa- 
vory, and  held  in  no  estimation. 


THE  DACE  ((>/-;,■;«..■/.  ■'<■;., '<0 
Reseubles  the  chub  in  its  form,  liut  is  Nnjaller,  and  of  a 
lighter  colour;  it  is  gregarious  and  remarkably  prolific. 
It  is  seldom  more  than  ten  inches  in  length ;  the  back  is 
of  a  dusky  colour,  tinged  with  yellow  and  green,  and  the 
sides  have  a  silvery  cast. 

Dace  spawn  in  March,  and  are  in  season  about  three 
weeks  afterwards.      They  improve,  and  are  good  about 
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Michaelmas ;  but  in  February  they  are  best.  The  fleffl 
U,  however,  at  all  times  woolly  and  insipid-  They  are  very 
lively  creatures,  and,  if  kept  in  ponds,  may  live  a  confi- 
derable  time. 


THE  ROACH    (Cyprinus  ruttlvs) 

Bblonos  also  to  the  carp  Family,  and  is  remarkable  fl, 
its  numerous  progeny.  It  is  a  deep  yet  thin  made  fid 
in  shape  somewhat  resembling  the  bream,  but  approad 
ing  the  carp  in  the  breadth  and  shape  of  its  scalee,  whi 
are  large  and  deciduous.  The  soundness  of  the  flesif 
become  proverbial,  and  pleases  the  taste  by  a  peculiar  i 
licacy  of  flavour.  The  ventral  fina  are,  like  those  oft 
perch,  of  a  bright  crimson,  and  the  iridee  of  the  « 
sparkle  like  rubies  and  garnets.  The  length  of  the  Roa 
is  commonly  between  nine  and  ten  inches,  but  sometim 
much  greater. 


THE  BLEAK  {Cyprinui  aibumus) 
la  nearly  allied  to  the  roach.  It  is  a  small  glittering  fit 
familiar  to  most  persons  from  its  playing  about  on  vrai 
summer  evenings  on  the  surface  of  rivers  in  chaee  of  fii 
bread-crumbs,  &c.  The  scales  are  employed  la  n 
tuiificial  pearls. 


THE   BREAH. 


THE  BREAiM  {C>^pri»ut  l,rama) 
Is  a  flattish  fish,  not  unlike  ihe  carp  in  several  points,  but 
much  broader  in  proportion  to  ite  lengtL  and  thickness. 
Its  bead  is  truncated,  the  upper  jaw  a  little  projecting  5 
the  forehead  a  bluish  black;  cheeks  yeihwiah;  body 
olive,  paler  below  ;  fins  obscure,  wilh  an  oblong  conictd 
proceBS  at  the  base  of  the  ventral  fins  ;  twenty-nine  rays 
in  the  anal  IJn  ;  lie  leii^h  is  about  two  feet.  The  scales 
are  large  and  of  a  bright  colour  ;  the  tail  has  the  form  of 
a  crescent.  It  frequents  the  deepest  parts  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  ponds.  These  fish  spawn  in  May,  secluding 
themselves  at  that  lime  so  carefully  in  the  ooze  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  that  they  are  seldom  found  with 
either  soft  or  hard  roe  in  them,  so  that  in  some  countries 
the  name  is  ofiea  used  to  denote  sterility.  The  flesh  is 
not  comparable  to  that  of  the  carp. 

The  white  Bream  never  exceeds  a  pound  in  weight,  and 
is  consequently  much  smaller  than  the  common  or  Carp 
Bream,  which  frequently  weighs  seven  or  eight  pounds. 

In  some  of  the  lakes  of  Ireland  great  quantities  of 
Bream  are  taken,  many  of  them  of  very  large  size,  some- 
times weighing  as  much  as  twelve  or  even  fourteen  pounds 
each.  A  place  conveniently  situated  for  the  fishing  is 
baited  with  grain,  or  other  coarse  food,  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  regularly,  after  which  great  sport  is  usually  ob- 
tained. The  party  frequently  catch  several  hundred 
weight,  which  are  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the  vid- 
nity,  who  split  and  dry  them  wilh  great  care,  to  eat  with 
their  potatoes.  e  e  3 


THE  MINNOW.  (Cyprinus  phoxinus.) 
The  body  of  the  Minnow  is  of  a  blackish  green,  with 
blue  and  yellow  variegalions  ;  tlie  abdomen  silvery  ;  scales 
fiinall ;  ten  rays  in  the  ventral,  anal,  and  dorsal  fins ;  tail 
forked,  and  marked  near  the  base  with  a  dnsky  spot.  Its 
length  is  abunt  three  inches. 

This  beautiful  and  well-known  fish  is  fp'eErartoDs,  and 
is  frequent  in  clear  gravelly  streams  and  rivulets  in  many 
|)arls  of  Europe.  It  spawns  in  May  and  June.  It  is 
easily  tamed;  and,  in  captivity,  may  be  taught  to  pick 
flies  or  filaments  of  beef  from  the  hand. 

The  flesh  of  the  Minnow  is  extremely  delicate,  but  the 
fish  is  so  small  that  it  would  lake  a  great  number  to 
make  a  dish,  and  consequently  it  is  seldom  used  for 
human  food.  Its  chief  value  is  as  a  bait  for  catching'  other 
flsh.  In  some  purls  of  Entfland  it  is  so  abundant,  as 
sometimes  to  be  used  as  manure. 


THE  BULL-HEAD,  OR  MILLER'S  THUMB, 

(^Coitus  gobio,) 
Is   found  in    clear  brooks   and  rivers  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,    always    at   or    near  to  spring-heads.       It    is 
from    four   to    five    inches   long ;    the  head   is    large 
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in    proportion   to  the  body,   broad   and   depreaaed ;    tiie 
gill  fins  round,  and  beautifully  notched.     The  mouth  is 
large  and  full  of  small  teeth,  the  general  colour  of  the 
body  is  a  dark  brownish  black.     This  fish  is  remarkably 
atu]^»id,  and  may  be  caught  with  case  by  the  most  inex- 
perienced angler,  even  wnth  a  bent  pin  and  coarse  thread." 
Its  hiding  places  are  among  loose  stones,  under  which  tha 
peculiar  flattened  form  of  its  head  enables  it  to  thrust 
Itself.     Ita  popular  name  appears  to  have  su^ested  itself  J 
from  the  resemblance  the  head  of  the  fish  is  aupposed  tfl   ' 
bear  to  tlie  form  of  a  miller'a  tliumb,  the  peculiar  c.oni    ' 
formation  of  which  is  produced  by  his  mode  of  testing 
samples  of  meal. 

THE  ELECTKICAL  EEL.     [Gymiwlm  electrical.) 

This  very  remarkable  fish  grows  to  upwards  of  six 
feet  in  length,  and  to  from  90  to  100  pounds  in  weight  A 
fine  living  specimen  may  be  seen  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution. The  head  is  broad,  flat,  and  large;  the  mouth 
wide  and  destitute  of  teeth ;  the  rostrum  obtuse  and 
rounded;  the  eyes  small  and  of  a  bluish  colour;  the 
back  of  &  darkish  brown,  the  aides  grey,  and  the  abdo- 
men of  a  dingy  white.  Across  the  body  there  are  several 
annular  divisiona,  or  rather  ridges  of  the  skin,  which  give 
the  fish  the  power  of  contracting  or  dilating  itself  at  plea- 
sure. It  ia  able  to  snim  backwards  as  well  as  forwards. 
Mr,  Bryant  mentions  an  instance  of  the  shock  from  one 


of  these  fish  being  Telt  througli  a  considerable  thickness  of 
wood.  One  morning,  while  he  was  standing  by,  as  a  ser- 
vant was  emptying  a  tub,  in  which  an  Electrical  Eel  was 
contained,  he  had  lilted  it  entirely  from  the  ground,  and 
was  pouring  off  the  water  to  renew  it,  when  he  received  a 
shock  80  violent  as  occasioned  him  to  let  the  tub  felL 
He  then  called  another  person  to  his  assistance,  and 
they  lifted  up  the  tub  together,  each  laying  hold  only  on 
the  outside.  When  they  were  pouring  oft  the  remainder 
of  the  water,  they  each  received  a  shock  so  smart  that 
they  were  compelled  to  desist. 

Persons  have  been  knocked  down  with  a  stroke.  One 
of  these  fish  havmg  been  taken  from  a  net  and  laid  npon  the 
grass,  an  English  sailor,  nohvithstanding  all  the  pcrsuasioiiB 
that  were  used  to  prevent  him,  would  insist  on  taking  it  up  ; 
but  the  moment  he  grasped  it,  he  dropped  down  in  &  fit ; 
his  eyes  were  fixed,  his  fece  became  livid,  and  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  his  senses  were  restored.  He  said 
that  the  instant  he  touched  it  "  the  cold  ran  swiftly  up 
his  arm  into  his  body,  and  pierced  him  to  the  heart." 

Humboldt  tells  us  that  when  the  Indians  wish  to  catch 
these  Eels  they  drive  some  wild  horses  through  the  pools 
which  the  fish  inhabit ;  and  tliat  when  the  Eels  have  ex- 
hausted their  electrical  power  upon  the  horses,  the  Indians 
take  them  without  difficulty.  He  relates  an  instance  in 
which  he  says  that  the  horses,  stunned  with  the  shocks 
they  received,  sank  under  water,  but  most  of  them  rose 
agam,  and  gained  the  shore,  where  they  lay  stretched  out 
on  the  ground,  apparently  quite  exhausted  and  without  the 
power  of  moving,  so  much  were  they  stupified  and  be- 
numbed. In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  however,  the  Eels 
appeared  to  have  exhausted  themselves,  and  instead  of  at- 
tacking fresh  horses  that  were  driven  into  the  pond,  fled 
before  tbem.  The  Indians  then  entered  the  water  and 
caught  as  many  fish  as  they  liked.* 

This  most  singular  fish  is  peculiar  to  South  America, 
where  it  is  found  only  in  stagnant  pools,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance fivm  the  sea. 


THE  EEL.     (Mwana  Anguilia.) 


The  Eel  resembles  a  serpent  in  its  form,  though  no  two 
animals  can  be  more  different  in  every  other  respect. 
Eels  are  fresh-water  fish;  but  as  they  are  very  susceptible 
of  cold,  those  which  inhabit  rivers  go  down  every  autumn 
towards  the  sea,  which  is  always  warmer  than  a  river,  and 
return  in  spring.  Those  that  live  in  ponds  seek  the  deep 
water  for  tneir  winter-quarters,  and  sometimes  bury  them* 
selves  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom.  They  are  very  tenacious 
of  life,  and  will  live  for  a  long  time  out  of  water  ;  they 
are  even  sometimes  fntind  on  the  grass,  passing  from  one 
pond  to  another,  in  search,  as  it  is  said,  of  food. 

They  are  voracious  feeders,  eating  fri^,  snails,  and 
other  molluscous  anbnals,  worms,  the  fry  of  fishes,  and 
the  larva  of  various  insects,  as  well  as  grass  and  aquatic 
weeds.  Eels  are  ovo- viviparous ;  that  is,  their  young  are 
produced  alive,  but  batched  before  birth  from  eggs. 

The  common  Eel  often  weighs  upwards  of  twenty 
pounds.  The  flesh  is  tender,  sod,  and  nourishing,  but 
does  not  agree  with  all  stomachs. 

The  Conger,  or  Sea  Eel,  is  very  large  and  thick.  Its 
body  is  dusky  above,  and  silvery  below ;  the  dorsal  and 
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anal  fins  are  edged  with  black;  and  the  latpral  line  is 
dotted  with  white.  lis  flesh  ia  finn,  and  was  much  es- 
teemed by  the  ancients. 

The  voracity  of  the  Conger  Eel  is  very  great,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  powerfiil  enemies  with  which  the  fisher- 
men of  the  British  islanda  have  to  contend.  Being  usually 
caught  by  a  hook  and  line,  it  requires  some  care  to  land 
and  kill  the  large  ones  without  danger.  We  are  informed 
that,  on  such  occasions,  they  have  been  known  to  entwine 
themselves  round  the  legs  of  a.  fishennati,  and  fight  with 
the  utmost  fury.  A  Conger,  six  feet  in  length,  was 
caught  in  the  Wash  at  Yarmouth,  in  April,  1808;  but 
not  without  a  severe  contest  with  the  man  who  had  seized  it. 
The  animal  is  stated  to  have  risen  half  erect,  and  to  have 
actually  knocked  the  fisherman  down  before  he  could  se- 
cure it.  This  Conger  weighed  only  about  sixty  pounds : 
but  some  of  the  largest  exceed  even  a  hundred-weight. 

THE  LAMPREY,  OR  NINE  EYES. 
{Petromyzon  marinus.) 

The  Lamprey  belongs  to  the  last  &niily  of  cartilaginous 
fishes,  and  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  veitebrated  ani- 
mals. It  grows  to  the  length  of  about  three  feet,  aU 
though  the  British  species,  with  which  we  are  best  ac- 
quainted, seldom  exceeds  twelve  inches.  To  avoid  the 
constant  muscular  exertion  necessary  to  prevent  their 
being  carried  away  by  the  current,  they  attach  themselves 
by  the  mouth  to  stones  or  rocks,  and  hence  are  called 
Pelromyzon,  Stone- suckers.  The  Lamprey,  although  no 
longer  maintaining  its  ancient  repute,  is  still  considered  a 
delicacy;  those  taken  in  the  Severn  being  preferred  to  all 
others.  Henry  the  First,  as  is  well  known,  died  of  n 
surfeit  of  them ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
their  importation  was  encouraged  by  immunities.  The 
Roman  epicures  prized  this  fish  so  highly,  that  they  b&-' 
stowed  the  utmost  care,  and  expended  enormous  sums  in 
Tearing  them.  Pliny  tells  us  that  Lucultus  formed  a  fish- 
pond of  such  extent,  that  the  fish  it  contained  were,  at  his 
death,  sold  for  four  million  sesterces. 


KEPTILES, 
j  1.  Serpenlt  or  Ophidian  Reptiles. 


SERPENTS. 

Serpents  are  characterized  by  an  elongated  body,  clothed 
in  Bcales  and  destitute  of  limbs,  but  fumighed  with  a  tail. 
They  move  by  lateral  undulations  of  (he  body  ;  and  in  this 
manner  they  glide  with  equal  ease  along  the  bare  ground, 
through  entangled  thicket§  or  water,  and  up  the  tninks 
of  trees.  They  poa§ess  the  power  of  fasting  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  when  they  feed,  always  swdlow  their 
prey  whole,  which  they  are  enabled  to  accomplish  by 
their  faculty  of  dilating  their  bodies  to  an  enormous  Gize. 
Thia  power  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  a  Boa  Con- 
strictor can  swallow  a  bullock  whole,  suifering  no  other 
inconvenience  than  that  of  lying  in  a  state  of  torpor, 
while  digestion  is  proceeding.  Serpents  generally  roll 
(Jiemselves  up  when  in  a  state  of  repose,  with  the  head  in 
the  centre;  and  when  disturbed  raise  the  head,  before 
I  they  uncoil  the  body.  They  also  frequently  raise  them- 
E'lelvee  upright,  supporting  themselves  on  the  tail.  The 
I  Serpent  is  often  made  a  subject  of  poetry ;  and  as  it  was 
r  &e  form  adopted  by  the  arch  fiend  to  seduce  Eve,  it  is  ge- 
nerally considered  the  emblem  of  insinuation  and  flattery. 

Circular  base  of  rising  folds  that  tower'd 
Fold  above  fold,  surprising  maze,  his  head 
Crested  daft,  and  carbuncle  bis  eyes. 


/ 


\ 
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With  bumish'd  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant;  pleasing  was  his  shape 
And  lovely    .    .    •    .  Oft  he  bow'd 
flis  turret  crest  and  sleek  enamell'd  neck. 
Fawning,  and  lick'd  the  ground  whereon  she  trod.'* 

Pabadisb  Lost. 

The  ancients  paid  great  honours  to  Serpents,  and  some- 
times called  them  good  genii :  they  frequented  sepulchres 
and  burying-places,  and  were  addressed  like  the  tutelary 
divinities  of  these  places.  We  read,  in  the  fifth  book  of 
the  jEneis,  that,  when  the  Trdan  hero  sacrificed  to  his 
father's  ghost,  a  serpent  of  this  kind  made  his  appearance. 


a 


and  from  the  tomb  began  to  glide 


His  hugy  bulk  on  seven  high  volumes  roU'd ; 

Blue  was  his  breadth  of  back,  and  streaked  with  scaly  gold, 

Thus  riding  on  his  curls  he  seem*d  to  pass 

A  rolling  fire  along,  and  singe  the  grass ; 

More  various  colours  through  his  body  run, 

Than  Iris  when  her  bow  imbibes  the  sun. 

Between  the  rising  altars  and  around. 

The  sacred  monster  shot  along  the  ground ; 

With  harmless  play  among  tl^  bowls  he  passM, 

And  with  his  lolling  tongue  assay'd  the  taste : 

Thus  fed  with  holy  food,  the  wondrous  guest 

Within  the  hollow  tomb  retired  to  rest."       Dryden. 

This  animal  was  exalted  to  the  honour  of  being  an  em- 
blem of  prudence,  and  even  of  eternity ;  and  is  often 
represented  as  the  latter  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  biting 
his  tail,  so  as  to  form  a  circle.  Serpents  are  very  nume* 
rous  in  Africa ;  and  Lucan,  in  his  Pharsalia,  ^yes  us  a 
very  extraordinary  account  of  the  diflferent  species,  which 
he  seems  to  have  drawn  partly  from  ancient  Greek 
authors,  partly  from  actual  traditions.     He  says, 

*^  Why  plagues  like  these  infect  the  Libyan  air; 
Why  deaths  unknown  in  various  shapes  appear ; 
Why,  fruitftil  to  destroy,  the  cursed  land 
Is  tempered  thus  by  Nature's  secret  hand  ; 
Dark  and  obscure  the  hidden  cause  remains, 
And  still  deludes  the  vain  inquirer's  pains.'^ 

]^ow£'8  Lucan. 


THE   VIPEH,   OR  ADDER. 
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Serpents  differ  very  much  in  size.  We  are  told  of  Ser- 
pents in  the  isle  of  Java  measuring  fifty  feet  in  len^h  ; 
and  in  the  British  Museum  there  ia  a  akin  of  one  thirty- 
two  feet  long.  Though  all  SerpeatB  are  amphibious, 
some  are  much  fonder  of  the  water  than  others ;  and, 
though  destitute  of  hns  or  gills,  remain  al  the  bottom  or 
gwim  along  the  surface  with  great  ease.  From  their  in- 
ternal structure  they  are  well  adapted  for  either  element, 
and  tlieir  blood  is  as  capable  of  circulating  at  the  bottom 
of  ponds  as  that  of  the  frog  or  the  tortoise.  Some  Ser- 
pents are  not  voracious,  but  others  are  so  to  an  extraoP- 
dinary  degree, 


THE  VIPER,  OR  ADDER,    (Fipera  b^m>,) 

Is  a  venomous  species  of  serpent  that  seldom  exceeds  the 

length  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  is  of  a  dull  yellow  colour 

L     with  black  spots,  the  abdomen  being  entirely  black ;  the 

H    head   is  nearly  in   the  shape  of  a   lozenge,  and  much 

H    tiiicker  than  the  body.     The  Viper  is  vivipaxous,  yet  it  ia 
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ascertained  that  the  eg^  are  formed,  though  they  are 
hatched  in  the  hody  of  the  mother. 

The  Reverend  Mr,  White  of  Selbome,  in  company 
with  a  friend^  surprised  a  large  female  Viper,  as  she  lay 
on  the  grass,  basking  in  the  sun,  which  seemed  very 
heavy  and  bloated.  As  Vipers  are  so  venomous  that  they 
should  be  destroyed,  they  killed  her;  and  afterwards, 
being  curious  to  know  what  made  her  so  large,  they 
opened  her,  and  found  in  her  abdomen  fifteen  young  on^ 
about  the  size  of  full-grown  earth-worms.  This  little  fry 
issued  into  the  world  with  the  true  Viper  spirit  about 
them,  showing  mreat  alertness  as  soon  as  they  were  dis- 
en^ged  from  the  body  of  their  parent.  They  twisted 
and  wriggled  about,  set  themselves  up,  and  gaped  very 
wide  when  touched  with  a  stick;  exhibiting  manifest 
tokens  of  menace  and  defiance,  though  as  yet  no  fangs 
could  be  discovered,  even  by  the  help  of  glasses. 

Vipers  attain  their  full  growth  in  seven  years;  they 
feed  on  frogs,  toads,  lizards,  and  other  animals  of  that 
kind,  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  they  catch  mice  and 
small  birds,  of  which  they  seem  very  fond.  They  cast 
their  skin  every  year.  The  teeth  of  the  Viper  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  small  bladder  containing  poison.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  this  poison,  which  appears  to  have  been 
infused  into  the  jaws  of  the  Viper  and  other  serpents  by 
Providence,  as  a  means  of  revenue  upon  their  enemies,  is 
so  harmless  to  the  animal  itself,  that  when  swallowed  by 
it  it  only  serves  to  accelerate  its  digestion ;  and,  in- 
deed, if  the  venom  were  hurtful  to  it,  how  could  it 
masticate  fi*ogs  and  mice  without  breaking  the  baneful 
bladder,  and  being  injured  by  the  poisonous  liquor  ?  The 
Viper  is  very  patient  of  hunger,  and  may  be  kept  moie 
than  six  montns  without  food.  When  in  confinement, 
it  refuses  all  sustenance,  and  the  sharpness  of  its  poison 
decreases  in  proportion :  when  at  liberty,  it  remains  toF- 
pid  throughout  the  winter;  yet,  when  confined,  it  has 
never  been  observed  to  take  its  annual  repose. 

The  Viper  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  this  island,  chiefly 
the  dry  and  chalky  counties.  Its  flesh  was  formerly  used 
for  broth,  and  much  esteemed  in  medicine,  particularly  to 
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restore  debilitated  constitutions.  It  was  also  used  as  a 
cosmetic,  being  supposed  to  render  the  complexion  fair. 
It  was  probably,  that  from  the  use  made  by  the  ancients  of 
this  animal  in  medicine,  Eacalapius  is  represented  with  a 
serpent.  The  best  remedy  against  the  bite  of  the  Viper 
ia  to  suck  the  wound,  which  may  be  done  without  dan- 
ger, and  after  this  to  rub  it  with  aweet  oil,  and  poultice  it 
with  bread  and  milk. 


THE  HORNED  VIPER.     [Vipera  cei-asles.) 

This  species  of  Viper  is  nearly  allied  to  the  asp,  and 
has  a  pointed  and  solid  horny  substance  on  eacn  eye- 
lid, formed  of  two  projecting  scales:  its  body  is  of  a  pale 
ydlowish  or  greyish  colour,  with  distant  sub-ovate  trana- 
verae  brown  spots ;  and  in  length  it  is  from  one  to  two 
feet.  It  appears  to  be  in  some  measure  domesticated  in 
Egypt,  where  it  enters  houses  when  the  &raily  are  at 
table,  picks  up  the  crumbs  from  the  floor,  and  retires 
without  doing  any  injury  to  the  company. 

This  species  is  found  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  is 
often  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  Pliny  U^lls  us  that 
"  the  serpent  Cerastes  hath  many  times  four  small  horns, 
standing  out  double  ;  with  moving  whereof  she  amuseth 
the  birds,  and  traineth  them  unto  her  for  to  catch  them, 
biding  aU  the  rest  of  her  body." 


THE  ASP.     {Coluber  aspU.) 

The  Asp  is  well  known  ae  Imving  poisoned  Cleopatra, 
but  naturalista  do  aot  appear  quile  certain  what  animal 
was  meant  by  the  ancienta  when  they  spoke  of  the  Asp; 
some  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  Aspic  of  the  Meditenra- 
neaD,  (  Vipera  atpU,)  a  kind  of  viper ;  but  this  creature  is 
not  found  in  Egypt ;  and  others  refer  it  to  the  baje, 
[Coluber  haje,)  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  cobra  di  ea- 
pello,  or  hooded  anake  of  India,  the  most  poisonous  of  all 
tlie  serpent  family. 

The  Haje,  or  Egyptian  Asp,  is  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
length ;  it  has  two  teeth  longer  tlian  the  rest,  through 
which  the  venom  flows.  The  body  ia  covered  with  nnall 
round  scales,  and  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  bordered  with 
brown  ;  its  neck  is  capable  of  inflation.  The  jugglers  of 
Egypt,  by  pressing  this  Asp  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  with 
the  finger,  throw  the  animal  into  a  kind  of  catalepsy, 
which  renders  it  stiff  and  immoveable ;  when  ihey  say 
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that  they  have  changed  it  into  a  rod,  Tlie  habit  wliich 
this  species  has  of  raising  ileelf  up  when  approached,  in- 
duced the  ancient  Egyptians  to  believe  that  it  guarded  the 
iields  where  it  was  found ;  and  It  is  aculptured  on  the 
eates  of  their  temples  as  an  emblem  of  the  protecting 
divinity  of  the  world. 

The  Hooded  Serpent,  or  Cnbra  di  Capello,  called  by  the 
Indians  the  Iffagao,  is  from  three  to  eight  feet  long,  with 
two  long  fangs  hanging  out  of  the  upper  jaw.  It  has  a 
broad  neck,  and  a  mark  of  dark  brown  on  the  forehead; 
which,  when  viewed  frontwise,  looks  like  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles ;  but  behind,  like  the  head  of  a  cat.  The  eyes  are 
fierce  and  full  of  fire ;  the  bead  is  small,  and  the  nose 
flat,  though  covered  with  very  large  scales,  of  a  yeliowiah 
ash'Colour ;  the  skin  is  white,  and  the  large  tumour  on  the 
neck  is  flat  and  covered  with  oblong  §mooth  scales.  This 
serpent  is  extremely  dreaded  by  the  British  residents  in 
India,  as  its  bite  has  hitherto  been  found  to  be  incurable, 
and  the  sufferer  generally  dies  in  half  an  hour. 

Of  this  genua  are  the  dancing-snakes,  which  are  carried 
in  baskets  throughout  Hindoostan,  and  procure  a  mainte- 
nance for  a  set  of  people,  who  play  a  few  simple  notes 
on  the  flute,  with  which  the  snakes  seem  much  delighted, 
and  keep  time  by  a  graceful  motion  of  the  bead  ;  erect- 
ing about  half  their  feneth  from  the  ground,  and  follow- 
ing the  music  with  gentle  curves,  like  the  undulating  lines 
of  a  swan's  neck.  It  is  a  well-attested  fact,  that,  when  a 
house  is  infested  with  these  snakes,  and  some  others  of  the 
coluber  genua,  which  destroy  poultry  and  small  domestic 
animals,  as  also  by  the  larger  serpents  of  the  boa  tribe, 
the  musiciana  are  sent  for  ;  who,  by  playing  on  a  flc^eolet, 
find  out  their  hiding  places,  and  charm  them  to  destruc- 
tion :  for  no  sooner  do  the  snakes  hear  the  music,  than 
they  come  softly  from  their  retreat,  and  are  easily  taken. 
I  imagine  these  musical  snakes  were  known  in  Palestine, 
from  the  Psalmist  comparing  the  ungodly  to  the  deaf 
adder,  which  stoppeth  her  ears,  and  refuseth  lo  hear  th& 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  be  never  so  wisely. 


THE  SNAKE  (Nalrix  lorquata,  or  Coluber  aalrix) 

le  the  largest  of  all  Englieh  serpentE,  sometimes  exceeding 
four  feet  in  length.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  vari^atea 
with  yellow,  green,  white,  and  regular  spols  of  brown  and 
black.  They  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  when  basking  in 
the  sun,  at  the  foot  uf  an  old  wall.  This  animal  is  pa- 
fectly  innoxious,  although  many  reports  have  been  cinio- 
kted  and  believed  to  the  contrary ;  it  feeds  on  fixigs, 
wormB,  mice,  and  various  kinds  of  insects,  and  p&88»  uw 
greater  part  of  the  winter  in  a  stale  of  torpidity.  In  the 
spring  they  re-appear,  and  at  this  season  uniformly  caa 
their  skins.  This  is  a  process  that  tliey  also  seem  to 
undergo  in  autumn.  Mr.  White  says :  "  About  tbe  mid- 
dle of  September  we  found  in  a  field,  near  a  hedge,  the 
dough  of  a  large  snake,  which  seemed  to  have  been  newlj 
cast.  It  appeared  as  if  turned  wrong  side  outward,  and 
as  if  it  had  been  drawn  off  hackward,  like  a  stocking  or  a 
woman's  glove.  Not  only  tbe  whole  skin,  but  even  tlie 
scales  fi'om  the  eyes  were  peeled  off,  and  appeared  in  the 
dough  like  a  pair  of  spectacles.  The  reptile,  at  tbe  dma 
of  changing  his  coat,  had  entangled  himself  intricately  is 
the  grass  and  weeds,  in  order  that  the  friction  of  dtt  [ 
stalks  and  blades  might  promote  this  curious  shifting  i^  I 
his  exuvia."  ' 

The  snake  of  wanner  countries  is  not  so  hannleea  a 
that  of  this  island,  as  will  be  easily  perceived  by  whi 
will  follow. 
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THE  RATTLE-SNAKE  {Cfotalu^  horridui) 
Is  a  native  of  the  new  world,  and  grows  to  five  and 
Hometimes  to  six  feet  in  lengtli,  and  is  nearly  as  thick  as  a 
man's  thi^h  ;  it  is  not  unlike  the  viper,  having  a  large  head 
and  small  neck,  and  inflicting  a  very  dangerous  wound. 
Over  each  eye  is  a  large  pendulous  Bcale,  the  use  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained ;  the  body  is  scaly  and  hard, 
Tariegated  with  several  different  colours.  The  principal 
characteristic  of  this  justly  dreaded  serpent  is  the  rattle,  a 
kind  of  instrument  resembling  the  curb-chain  of  a  bridle, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  it  is  formed  of  thin,  hard,  . 
hollow  bones,  linked  together,  and  rattling  on  the  least 
mntion.  When  disturbed,  the  creature  shaKes  this  rattle 
with  considerable  noise  and  rapidity,  striking  terror  into 
ail  the  smaller  animals,  which  are  afraid  of  the  destructive 
venom  that  this  seiwnt  communicates  to  the  wounded 
limb  with  his  bite.  The  wound  the  Rattle-snake  inflicts, 
through  the  uncommon  sharpness  and  rapid  fluency  of 
the  poison,  generally  terminates  the  torment  and  life  ot  the 
unhappy  victim  in  the  course  of  sis  or  seven  hours. 

A  Snake  of  this  kind  exhibited  in  London  at  a  mena- 
gerie of  foreign  animals,  in  the  year  1810,  wounded  a 
carpenter's  hand,  who  was  repairing  its  c^e,  and  seeking 
for  his  rule :  the  man  suffered  the  most  excruciating  pain, 
and  his  life  could  not  be  saved,  although  medical  assist- 
ance was  immediately  applied,  and  every  effort  made 
to  prevent  the  dire  effect  of  the  poison.  The  proprietor 
was  condemned  to  pay  a  deodiuid  for  the  injury  done  by 
the  serpent. 


THE  AMPHISB^NA.     {Ampkiabsna  fuliginota.) 

This  name  is  now  applied  only  to  a  gemis  of  Sontfa 
American  reptiles,  which  are  of  a  harmless  nature,  being 
destitute  of  , those  fangs  which  prepare  the  venom  in 
poisonous  aerpents.  Tlie  head  is  so  small,  and  the  t^  so 
thick  and  short,  that  at  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other ;  and  tliis  oircumslance,  united 
to  the  animal's  habit  of  proceeding  either  backwaitls  or 
forwards  as  occasion  may  require,  gave  rise  to  the  snp- 

Eoaitiun  throughout  the  native  regions  of  the  Amphis- 
mna,  that  it  had  two  heads,  one  at  each  extremity,  and 
that  it  was  impossihle  to  destroy  one  by  simple  cutting, 
as  the  two  heads  would  mutually  seek  one  another,  and  re- 
unite !  The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  AmphisbstiH  to 
what  they  considered  a  two-headed  serpent ;  but  it  is  not 
known  with  certainty  which  of  the  serpent  triba^~ 
meant,  as  their  amphisbsna  is  described  by  Ln^^ 
venomous,  though  in  his  lines  elegance  of  language,), 
of  versification,  and  liveliness  of  fancy,  have  perhi 
greater  claim  than  truth  to  the  admiration  of  the  rea 

"  With  liisBings  fierce,  dire  Ampliisbsnas  rear 
Tlieir  double  iieoda,  luid  rouse  tlie  soldier's  fear. 
Eager  he  fliea  ;  more  eager  they  pimuo; 
On  every  side  the  onaet  quick  renew  ! 
With  equal  swiftness  face  or  shun  the  pr^. 
And  follow  fast  when  tliought  to  run  away. 
Thus  on  the  looms  the  iiusy  shuttles  glide, 
Alternate  lly,  and  shoot  at  either  side." 
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THE  BOA  CONSTRICTOR. 
This  immense  animal  is  otlcn  twenty  feet  in  Icnzth,  and 
sometimeH  even  thirty-five  ;  the  ground  coloar  of  its  skin 
is  yellowish  grey,  on  which  is  dieiributed,  along  the  buck, 
&  Bcries  of  targe  chain-like,  reddish  bromi,  and  eome- 
times  perfectly  red,  variegations,  with  other  smaller  and 
more  irregular  marks  and  spots.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  where  it  chiefly  resides  in  the  most  retired  situa- 
tions in  woods  and  marshes. 

The  bite  of  this  snake  is  not  venomous ;  nor  is  the 
animal  believed  to  bite  at  all,  from  any  other  impulse  than 
that  of  anger.  It  kilb  its  prey,  by  twining  round  it,  and 
crush ing  its  bone». 

These  monsters  will  attack  and  devour  the  largest  ani> 
mals,  of  which  the  following  is  an  instance.  A  Boa  had, 
for  some  time,  been  waiting  near  the  brink  of  a  pool,  in  ex- 
pectation of  its  prey,  when  a  buifalo  appeared.  Having 
darted  upon  the  aSrighted  beast,  it  instantly  began  to 
encircle  him  with  its  voluminous  twistings ;  and  at  every 
twist  the  bones  of  the  buffalo  were  heard  to  crack  as 
loud  as  the  report  of  a  gun.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  ani- 
mal struggled  and  bellowed  ;  its  enormous  enemy  en- 
twined it  so  closely,  that  at  length  all  its  bones  were 
crushed  to  pieces,  like  those  of  a  malefaclor  on  the  wheel, 
F  f2 


and  the  whole  body  was  reduced  to  one  uniform  maaa : 
the  serpent  then  untwined  its  folds  in  order  to  swallow  ita 
prey  at  leisure.  To  prepare  for  this,  and  also  to  make  it 
slip  down  the  throat  the  more  smoothly,  it  licked  the 
whole  body  over,  covering  it  with  a  mucilaginous  sub- 
steDce.  It  then  began  to  swallow  it,  at  the  end  that  af- 
forded the  least  resistance  ;  and  in  the  act  of  swallowing, 
the  throat  suffered  so  great  a  dilation,  as  to  take  in  a 
Buhstance  that  was  thrice  its  own  ordinary  thickness. 

The  Anaconda  [Boa  marina)  is  larger  than  the  Boa 
Constrictor,  being  generally  nearly  thirty  feet  long.  It  is 
also  a  South  American  species ;  but  the  Python,  which 
is  of  equal  or  greater  size,  is  a  native  of  India. 


Section  II, — )3atrat!)tan  )&c))tilts. 


THE  FROG.     [Rana  temporarla.) 
When  this  reptile  issues  from  the  ef^  it  is  merely  a  black, 
oval  mass,  with  a  slender  tail.    This  tadpol^  as  it  ia  ihen 
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called,  is  the  embryo  of  the  Frog,  and  when  it  has  attained 
ft  cenain  size,  bursts  its  case,  and  apjiears  with  head  and 
lags,  leaving  its  tail  with  the  rest  of  the  exiivire  of  its 
Ibrmer  shape.  This  metamorphosis  is  one  of  the  most  cu- 
i-ious  in  nature,  and  deserves  our  observation.  like  other 
I'cptiles,  it  is  not  necessary  for  it  to  breathe  in  order  to  put 
ils  blood  into  circulation,  as  it  has  a  communication  be- 
tween the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart.  It  lives  during 
spring  in  ponds,  brooks,  muddy  ditches,  marshy  grounds, 
and  other  watery  places ;  in  summer  in  corn-fields  and 
]7asture  land.  Its  voice  proceeds  from  two  bladders,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  which  it  can  fill  with  wind  : 
ivhen  it  croaks  it  puts  its  head  out  of  the  water,  or  else  it 
could  not  be  heard.  The  hinder  legs  of  the  Frog  are 
much  lon^  than  the  fore  ones,  to  help  it  in  its  repeated 
and  extensive  leaps,  The  whole  of  the  body  bears  a  little 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  waj'm-blooded  animals,  princi- 
pally about  the  thighs  and  the  toes.  The  frog  is  extremely 
tenacious  of  life,  and  often  survives  the  abscission  of  its 
head  for  several  houra.  It  is  supposed  that  Frogs  spend 
the  whole  winter  at  the  bottom  of  some  stagnant  water,  in 
a  stare  of  torpidity. 

There  are  several  species  of  the  Frog ;  they  are  all 
oviparous,  and  the  eggs  are  gelatinous,  The  Edible  Frog 
is  the  species  used  iu  France  and  Germany  for  food  ;  it  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  common  kind,  and  though 
rare  in  England,  is  very  plentiful  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  Its  colour  is  olive  green,  marked  with  black 
patches  on  the  back  and  on  its  limbs  with  transverse  bars 
of  the  same.  From  the  tip  of  the  nose,  three  distinct 
stripes  of  pale  yellow  extend  to  tlie  extremity  of  the  bo<ly ; 
the  middle  one  slightly  depressed,  and  the  lateral  ones 
considerably  elevated.  The  upper  parts  are  of  a  pale 
whitish  colour,  tinged  with  green,  and  marked  with 
irregular  brown  spots.  These  creatures  are  brought  from 
the  countrj',  thirty  or  forty  thousand  at  a  time,  to  Vienna, 
and  sold  to  the  great  dealers,  who  have  froggeries  for 
iliem,  which  are  pits  four  or  five  feet  deep,  dug  in  the 
ground,  the  mouth  covered  with  a  board,  and,  in  severe 
weather,  with  straw.     In  the  year  1793,  there  were  but 
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tliree  grcEt  dealers  in  Vienna,  by  whom  those  persons 
who  bi'ouglit  them  to  the  markets  ready  for  the  cook  were 
supplied :  only  the  legs  and  thighs  are  eaten,  and  these 
are  always  skinned.  They  are  ratlier  dear,  bein^  consi- 
dered a  great  delicacy.  'J  he  Edible  Frogs  are  caught  in 
various  ways ;  sometimes  in  the  night,  by  means  of  nets, 
into  which  they  are  attracted  by  the  light  of  torches  that 
are  carried  out  for  the  purpose ;  and  sometimes  by  hooks, 
baited  with  worms,  insects,  Sesh,  or  even  a  bit  of  red  cloth. 
They  are  exceedingly  voracious,  and  seize  everything  that 
moves  before  them. 


THE  TOAD,     (Bu/o  vulgarix,) 

Whose  very  name  seems  to  carry  with  it  something  of  an 
opprobrious  meaning,  is  not  unworUiy  the  attention  of  the 
keen  observer  of  nature :  for  though  prejudice  and  &lse 
associations  have  affixed  a  stigma  on  certain  species  of 
animals,  none  of  the  works  of  our  Creator  are  despicable; 
but  all,  the  more  minutely  they  are  examined,  are  found 
to  have  a  great  claim  to  our  admiration.  Somewhat  like 
the  frog  in  the  body,  it  also  resembles  that  animal  ia 
its  habits ;  but  the  frog  leaps,  while  the  Toad  crawls.  Ii  is 
an  error  to  suppose  the  Toad  to  be  a  noxious  and  venomooB 
animal ;  it  is  as  harmless  as  the  frog,  and,  like  some  of 
the  human  kind,  only  labours  under  the  stigma  of  und^ 
served  calumny.  Several  stories  have  been  related  of  its 
spitting  poison,  or  knowing  how  to  expel  the  venom  it 
may  have  received  from  the  spider  or  any  other  animals ; 
but  these  fables  have  been  long  exploded.  A  curious,  and 
yet  inexplicable  phenomenon  is,  that  Toads  have  been 
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found  alive  in  the  centre  of  lar^e  blocks  of  stone,  where 
they  must  have  aubsieted  without  food  and  respiration 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  year  1719,  M.  Hubert, 
irofessor  of  philosophy  at  Caen,  was  witness  to  a  living 
''oad  being  taken  from  the  solid  trunk  of  an  elm-tree. 
It  was  lodged  exactly  in  the  centre,  and  filled  the  whole 
of  the  gpace  that  contained  it.  The  tree  was  in  every 
other  respect  firm  and  sound.  Dr.  Bradley  saw  a  Toad 
taken  from  the  trunk  of  a  large  oak.  In  the  year  1733, 
a  live  Toad  was  discovered  by  M.  Graybui^,  in  a  hard 
and  solid  block  of  stone,  which  had  been  dug  up  in  a 
quarry  in  Gotliland.  On  being  touched  with  a  stick  upon 
the  head,  he  informs  us,  it  contracted  its  eyes,  as  if  asleep ; 
and,  when  the  stick  was  moved,  gradually  opened  them. 
Its  mouth  had  no  aperture,  but  was  closed  round  by  a 
yellowish  skin.  On  being  pressed  with  the  stick  on  the 
hack,  a  small  quantity  of  clear  water  issued  from  it  be- 
hind, and  it  immediately  died.  A  living  Toad  was  found 
in  a  block  of  marble  at  Chillingham  caslle,  belonging  to 
Lonl  Tankerville,  near  Alnwick,  in  Northumberland. 

With  regard  to  the  length  of  life  of  these  animals,  it  is 
impossible  to  state  anything  decisive,  as  several  facts  prove 
that  some  of  them  have  been  gitled  with  astonishing  lon- 
gevity. 

A  correspondent  of  Mr.  Pennant's  supplied  him  with 
some  curious  particulars  respecting  a  domestic  Toad, 
which  continued  in  the  same  place  for  thirty-six  years. 
It  frequented  the  steps  before  the  hall-door  of  a  gentle- 
man's house  in  Devonshire.  By  being  oonstanily  fed,  it 
was  rendered  so  tame  as  always  to  come  out  of  its  hole  in 
the  evening  when  a  candle  was  brought,  and  to  look  up  as 
if  expecting  to  be  carried  into  the  house,  where  it  was 
frequently  fed  with  insects.  An  animal  of  this  description 
being  so  much  noticed  and  befriended,  excited  the  curi- 
osity of  all  who  came  to  the  house,  and  even  females  so 
far  conquered  the  horrors  instilled  into  them  by  their 
nurses,  aa  generally  to  re(|uest  to  sec  it  fed.  It  app^red 
most  partial  to  flesh-maggots,  which  were  kept  for  it  in 
bran.  It  would  follow  them  on  the  table,  and,  when 
within  a  proper  distance,  would  fix  its  eyes  and  remain 
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motionlesa  for  a  little  while,  apparently  to  prepare  for  the 
stroke  which  was  to  follow,  and  which  was  instantaneous. 
It  threw  out  ila  tongue  to  a  gieat  distance,  and  the  in- 
sect, stuck  by  the  glutinous  matter  to  its  tip,  was  swal- 
lowed by  a  motion  quicker  than  the  eye  conld  follow. 
After  having  been  kept  more  than  thirty-six  yeare,  it  was 
at  length  destroyed  by  a  tame  raven,  which  one  day 
seeing  it  at  the  mouth  of  its  hole,  pulled  it  out,  and  so 
wounded  it  that  it  died. 


L 


SacTioN  III.— Saurian  Ktptilts. 


THE  LIZARD.  {Locerta  t^hipara.) 
This  is  a  British  species,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few 
reptiles  found  in  Ireland.  Its  movemeniB  are  very  grace- 
ful. It  comes  out  of  its  hiding-place  during  the  day  to 
bask  in  the  sun ;  and  when  it  sees  an  insect,  it  darts  like 
liglitning  upon  it,  seizing  it  wiih  its  sharp  little  teeth, 
and  soon  swallowing  it.  The  young  are  produced  ine^s, 
which  are  generally  hatched  the  moment  they  are  laid, 
the  skin  of  the  eg?  being  so  thin  that  the  young  Lizard 
can  be  seen  through  it.  The  green  Lizard  is  a  beauUfal 
creature.  Its  colours  are  more  brilliant  and  beautiful 
than  those  of  any  other  European  species,  and  exhibit 
a  rich  and  varied  mixture  of  darker  and  ligliler  green, 
interspersed  with  specks  and  marks  of  yellow,  brown, 
black,  and  sometimes  even  red.  The  head  is  covered 
with  large  angular  scales;  and  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts 
with  very  small  ones.  The  tail  is  generally  much  longer 
than  the  body.     Beneath  the  throat  there  is  a  kind  of 
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collar,  formed  by  scales  of  much  darker  colour  than  the 
refit  of  the  animal. 

The  Lizard  seems  occasionsUy  to  lay  aside  its  natural 
gentleness  of  disposition,  but  uo  further  than  for  ihe  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  food.  Mr.  Edwards  once  surprised  a 
Lizard  iu  the  act  of  fighting  with  a  pmoll  bird,  as  she  sat 
on  her  neat  in  a  vine  against  a  wall,  with  newly-hatched 
young.  He  fiup])o»ed  that  the  Lizard  would  have  made 
a  prey  of  the  laiter,  could  it  have  driven  the  old  bird  from 
her  iiesc.  He  watched  the  contest  for  some  lime ;  but,  no 
bis  near  apjiruach,  the  Lizard  dropped  to  the  ground,  and 
the  bird  flew  off. 


THE  CHAMELEON.    {Chamaho  mlgaris.) 
"  A  liKard'B  body,  lean  and  long, 
A  fish's  head,  a  nerpent's  loniniej 
Its  foot  wilh  triple  claw  diajoin'd ; 
And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  ! 
How  slow  its  pace !  and  theu  its  hue  1" — MeaniCK. 
The  Chameleon  is  a  small  animal,  about  ten  inches  long, 
and  its  tail  nearly  the  same  length.    Its  body  is  shagreene] 
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with  small  compressed  scaly  granules ;  ila  back  is  edged, 
and  its  tail  round,  lonp;,  and  tapering.  Its  feet  have  each 
five  toes,  which  are  situated  ihree  one  way  and  two  ano- 
ther, in  order  to  enable  it  to  lay  firm  hold  of  the  branches ; 
but  wherever  it  happens  that  these  are  too  lai^e  for  the 
animal  to  grasp  with  its  feet,  it  coils  round  them  its  lone, 
prebraisile  tail,  and  fixes  its  claws  strongly  into  the  barC 
When  walking  on  the  ground,  it  steps  forward  in  an  ex- 
tremely cautious  manner,  seeming  never  to  lift  one  foot 
until  it  is  well  assured  of  the  firmness  of  the  rest.  From 
these  precautions,  its  motions  have  a  ridiculous  appear- 
ance of  gravity,  when  contrasted  with  the  smalliieas  of  its 
size,  and  the  activity  that  might  be  expected  from  an 
animal  so  nearly  allied  to  some  of  the  most  lively  in  the 
creation.  Though  the  Chameleon  is  repulsive  in  ita  ap- 
pearance, it  is  perfectly  harmless.  It  feeds  only  on  in- 
sects, for  which  the  structure  of  its  tongue  is  well  adapted, 
being  long  and  protrusive,  and  furnished  with  a  dilated, 
glutinous,  and  somewhat  tubular  tip.  With  this  it  sdzes 
oil  insects  with  the  greatest  ease,  darting  it  out  and  im- 
mediately retracting  it,  with  the  prey  thus  secured,  which 
it  swallows  whole.  The  strange  notion  that  Chameleons 
were  able  to  feed  on  air,  seems  to  have  arisen  merely  from 
the  circumstance  of  these  animals,  like  all  others  of  the  Li- 
zard family,  being  able  to  subsist  for  a  great  length  of 
time  without  food.  The  eyes  of  the  Chameleon  have  the 
singular  property  of  looking  at  the  same  instant  in  dif- 
ferent directions;  one  of  them  may  he  seen  to  move 
when  the  other  is  at  rest,  or  one  will  be  directed  forward, 
whilst  the  other  is  attending  to  some  object  behind ;  or  in 
a  similar  manner  upward  and  downward.  It  has  the  power 
of  inflating  its  body  to  double  its  ordinary  size,  and  at 
these  times  it  ia  transparent.  It  can  undoubtedly  change 
its  colour;  but  it  is  not  true  that  it  takes  that  of  any  ob- 
ject it  may  be  near.  On  the  contrary,  its  change  of  colour 
depends  on  its  being  exposed  to  a  very  strong  light ;  and 
it  only  changes  from  its  natural  dull  grey  to  a  beautiful 
green,  spotted  unequally  with  red.  Africa  is  the  native 
country  of  the  Chameleons,  of  which  there  are  fourteen 
species;  but  two  of  them  are  found  also  in  different  parts 
of  Asia  and  New  Holland,  and  one  (C  vulgaris)  in  the 


Boiith  of  Europe;  but  this  ejitmal  has  never  been  found 
in  any  part  of  America.  Clmmeleons  live  in  trees,  hang- 
ing to  tlie  branches  by  their  long  preheneile  tails. 


i 


THE  CROCODILE  OF  THE  NILE. 

(CrocoJilui  mdgarii.) 
This  animal  is  frequently  thirty  feet  long.  The  female 
lays  about  twenty  eggs  twice  or  thrice  a  year  in  the  sand, 
where  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  the 
mother  is  said  to  take  no  care  of  theyoimg  ones.  The 
head  of  this  species,  as  of  all  the  true  Cocodiles,  is  twice 
as  long  as  it  is  broad;  the  snout  is  pointed  and  un- 
equal ;  and  the  eyes,  which  are  small,  are  placed  very  far 
asunder.  The  colour  is  a  greenish  bronze,  speckled  with 
brown,  and  of  a  yellowish  green  undemeain ;  six  rows 
of  nearly  equal-sized  plates  run  along  the  back.  This 
Crocodile  is  iesa  ferocious  than  some  of  the  other  kinds, 
and  when  taken  young,  may  be  tamed.  It  is  common  in 
Senegal  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  Nile. 

The  duuble-crested  Crocotlile  vf  the  Ganges  is  very  fero- 
eious ;  and  when  gorged  with  prey,  will  bury  what  it  can- 
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Dot  cat  in  ttte  mud.     This  is  also  done  occasionally  by  the 

other  species. 

The  Crocodile  of  South  America  is  more  flexible  in  its 
body  than  the  other  kinds  ;  the  female  lays  her  epgs  in 
the  sand,  hut  when  the  young  are  hatched,  and  she  hears 
tliem,  Bhe  scrapes  away  the  sand  to  aid  their  escape,  and 
watches  over  and  feeds  them  tiU  they  are  able  tu  take  care 
of  themselFes. 

The  method  which  the  African  adopts  to  kill  this 
formidable  creature  displays  considerable  ingenuity  and 
courage.  Having  wrapped  a  thick  cloth  round  his  arm, 
and  provided  himself  with  a  long  kaife,  he  proceeds  to 
the  known  haunt,  usually  a  reedy  swamp  or  river.  The 
moment  the  crocodile  perceives  him  it  rushes  at  him  with 

3 pen  mouth,  but  is  coolly  received  by  its  antagonist,  who 
irusts  his  covered  arm  between  its  jaws.  The  teeth  can- 
not  pierce  through  the  thiok  folds  of  the  cloth,  so  that  his 
arm  only  gets  a  smart  squeeze,  and  before  the  creature 
can  disengage  ilaelf,  he  adroitly  cuts  its  throat. 

The  Garvials  have  very  long,  sharply -pointed  snouts, 
and  are  feet  webbed  to  the  toes.  They  are  much  smaller 
than  the  crocodile,  and  not  destinactive  to  human  life,  as 
they  live  principally  on  fish.  They  have  only  been  found 
on  the  Ganges. 


THE  ALLIGATOK,  OR  CAYMAN. 

(^Alligator  Ivcius.) 
The  habits  of  the  Alligator  ate  much  the  same  as  those  of 
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the  crocodile.  The  principal  mark  of  distinction  is,  that 
the  former  has  ita  head  and  part  of  the  neck  more  Bmootlt 
than  tlie  latter,  and  the  snout  is  considerably  more  wide 
and  flat,  as  well  as  mure  rounded  at  the  extremity.  The 
largest  of  these  animals  do  not  exceed  eighteen  feet. 
Alligators  are  nativea  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
and  are  the  dread  of  all  living  animals.  Their  voracity 
is  so  great,  that  they  do  not  spare  even  mankind.  A 
short  time  before  M.  Navarelte  was  at  the  Manillas,  he 
was  told  that,  as  a  youn?  woman  was  washing  her  feet 
at  one  of  the  rivers,  an  Alligator  seized  and  carried  her 
off.  Her  husband,  to  whom  she  had  been  but  just  mar- 
ried, hearing  her  screams,  threw  himself  headlong  into 
the  water,  and,  with  a  da^er  in  his  hand,  pursued  the 
robber.  He  overtook  and  fought  the  animal  with  sucli 
success,  as  to  recover  his  wife  ;  but,  unforinnately  for  her 
brave  rescuer,  she  died  before  she  could  be  brought  to  the 
shore. 

The  voice  of  the  Alligator  is  loud  and  harsh.  They 
have  an  unpleasant  and  powerful  musky  scent.  M.  Pages 
says,  that  near  one  of  the  rivers  in  America,  where  they 
were  numerous,  their  effluvia  was  so  strong  as  to  impreg- 
nate his  provisions,  and  even  to  give  them  the  nauseous 
taste  of  rotten  musk.  This  effluvium  proceeds  chiefly 
from  four  glands,  two  of  which  are  situated  in  the  groin, 
near  each  thigh,  and  the  other  two  at  the  breast,  under 
each  fore  leg.  Dampier  informs  us  that,  when  his  men 
killed  an  Alligator,  they  generally  took  out  these  glands, 
and,  after  having  dried  them,  wore  them  in  their  hats  by 
way  of  perfume. 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  voracity  of  this  animal 
is  related  by  Waterlon  in  his  *'  Wanderings  in  South 
America :'"— "  One  Sunday  evening,  some  years  ago,  as  I 
was  walking  with  Don  Felipe  de  Ynciarte,  governor  of 
Angostura,  on  the  bank  of  the  Oroonoque,  '  Stop  bere  a 
minute  or  two,  Don  Carlos,'  said  he  to  me,  '  while  I  re- 
count a  sad  accident  One  fine  evening  last  year,  as  the 
people  of  Angustura  were  sauntering  up  and  down  bere, 
m  the  Alameda,  I  was  within  twenty  yards  of  thia  place, 
when  I  saw  a  large  Cayman  rush  out  of  the  river,  seize  a 
man,  and  carry  him  down,  before  anybody  had  it  in  '  * 


power  to  assist  iiim.     The  screams  of  the  joot^ 

were  terrible  as  the  Cayman  was  running  off  with  htm.] 
He  plunged  into  the  river  with  his  prey ;  we  inBtantly  I 
lost  sight  of  him,  and  never  saw  or  heard  him  i         •  ••      ■ 


Section  IV.— ©ttlonlan  ittfpHUa. 


THE  COMMON,  OR  GREEK  TORTOISE. 

{Tesludo  Graca.) 
This  animal  has  a  small  head,  four  feet,  and  a  tail,  which 
it  can  gather  within  the  shell  in  such  a  way  that  the 
top  and  under  part  meet  together,  and  so  closely, 
that  the  greatest  sti'ength  cannot  separate  them.  The 
eye  is  destitute  of  an  upper  lid,  the  under  one  serving 
to  defend  that  organ.  The  upper  shell,  composed  of 
thirty-seven  compartments,  is  convex,  and  so  strong,  that 
a  loaded  cart  can  pass  over  it  without  injuring  the  crea- 
ture inside.  In  winter  Tortoises  are  said  to  bury  them- 
selves in  the  ground,  or  retire  to  some  cavern  or  hole, 
which  they  line  with  moss,  grass,  and  leaves,  and  where 
they  pass  in  safe  and  solitary  retirement  the  whole  of  this 
season.  The  Tortoise  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  is  no 
less  remarkable  for  its  longevity,  as  it  is  ascertained  that 
one  lived  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  in 
the  garden  of  Lambeth  Palace. 

This  animal  is  found  in  most  of  the  countries  near  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  in  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of 
the  north  of  Africa. 

The  Tortoise-shell  which  is  produced  by  this  animal, 
as  well  as  by  the  hawli's-bill  turtle,  is  employed  in  several 
articles  of  useful  and  ornamental  utensils,  and  when  of  a 
good  colour,  sells  at  a  considerable  price. 


THE  GREEN  TURTLE.     (C kf Ionia  Ttiidas.) 
All  the  Turtles  are  considered  very  delicate  food. 


ipe- 


ially  the  green,  the  hawk's-bill,  and  the  loggerhead. 
Some  of  them  are  so  large  as  to  weigh  from  four  to 
eight  hundred  pounds.  Dampier  mentions  an  immensely 
large  one  that  was  caught  at  Port  Royal,  in  the  Bay 
of  Campenchy.  It  was  nearly  six  feet  in  width,  and 
four  in  tnickness.  A  eon  of  Captain  Roch,  a  boy  about 
ten  years  old,  went  in  the  Bnell,  from  tlie  shore  to 
his  father's  ship,  which  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant. 

Turtle  generally  ascend  from  the  sea,  and  crawl  on  the 
beach,  either  for  food,  or  for  the  purpose  of  laying  their 
eggs,  (which  are  as  large  sometimea  as  tboseof  a  common 
hen,)  sometimes  to  the  number  of  fifly  or  sixty  at  a  time. 
The  young  ones,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  crawl  down 
to  tbe  water.  Turtles  are  caught,  when  sleeping  on  land, 
by  turning  them  on  tlicJr  backs  ;  for  as  they  cannot  turn 
themselves  otct  again,  all  means  of  escape  is  denied  them. 
The  lean  of  the  Green  Turtle  tastes  and  looks  like  veal, 


I 
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without  'any  fishy  flavour.  The  fat  is  as  greeiTaa  graas, 
and  very  sweet.  The  introduction  of  Turtle  as  an  article 
of  food  into  England,  appears  to  have  taken  place  within 
the  last  eiphty  or  ninety  years.  They  are  common  in  Ja- 
maica, and  in  most  of  the  islands  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  Green  Turtles  are  sometimes  caught  on  the 
shores  of  Europe,  diicen  thither  hy  stress  of  weather.  In 
the  year  1752,  one,  six  feet  long  and  four  feet  broad, 
weifrhing  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  pounds,  wss 
caught  in  the  harbour  of  Dieppe,  after  a  storm.  Id  1754, 
a  still  larger  one,  upwards  of  eight  feet  long,  was  caught 
near  Antioche,  and  was  carried  to  the  Abbey  of  Lonft- 
veau,  near  Vannes,  in  Brittany;  and,  in  the  year  1810, 
a  small  one  was  caught  amongst  the  sub-matine  rocks, 
near  Chrislchurch,  in  Hampshire. 

The  reader  will  remember  how  delighted  Robinson 
Crusoe  was,  to  find  a  large  Turtle,  which,  he  says,  con- 
tained three  score  eggs.     Behold  him  dragging  it  homo. 


B<P(?l«t  F.— MOUUSCfiUS  iS]SlALS. 


THE  PEARL  OYisTliR. 


Wuo  that  sees  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  pearls  would 
imagine  that  they  were  the  production  of  disease  T  Such, 
however,  is  the  case,  as  they  are  either  formed  in  the 
body  of  tbe  oyster  which  inhabits  the  abell;  or  they 
rise  from  cracks  in  the  shell  itself,  the  delicate,  silverj', 
half-trane parent  lining  of  which  forms  the  substance  ge- 
nerally called  Mother-of-pearl,  or  Nacre,  These  shells 
are  found  in  tbe  Peraiaii  Gulf  and  at  Ceylon,  where  they 
form  an  important  article  of  commerce, 

The  Cliineee  form  pearls  by  casting  into  the  shell  of  a 
certain  kind  of  mnscle  artificial  beads,  which  at  the  ond 
of  a  year  become  covered  with  a  pearly  crust,  in  such  a 
manner  that  tbey  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  natural 


•  For  a  very  intereiting  article  on  this  subject,  see  Beck- 
mann's  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  I.  p.  299.    Bohn'i  Stamlard 


KOLLUSCA. 


THE  COMMON  OYSTER     (0«/rw  ed>.lU) 

Has  long  been  in  favour  with  man  for  its  delicacr  as  an 
article  of  food;  the  Lucrine  lake  used  to  be  as  mncli  in 
retiown  among  the  Romans  for  the  choicest  kind  of 
Oystere,  as  Cancalle  Bay  with  the  French,  anil  the  Col- 
chester beds  with  us.  The  two  shells  of  the  Oyster  are 
generally  unequal  in  size;  the  binge  is  without  teeth, 
hut  furnished  with  a  somewhat  oval  cavity,  and  generallr 
with  lateral  transverse  grooves.  Oysters  sometimes  grow 
to  a  very  lat^e  size;  in  the  East  Indies  they  are  said 
sometimes  to  measure  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter. 

The  principal  breeding  season  of  Oystere  is  in  ths 
months  of  April  and  May,  when  they  cast  their  vonn?, 
which  are  enveloped  in  slime,  and  in  this  state  called 
ipati  by  the  fisliermen,  upon  rocks,  stones,  shells,  or  any 
other  hard  substance  that  happens  to  be  near  the  place 
where  they  lie;  and  to  these  the  spats  immcdialely  ad- 
here. Till  they  obtain  their  film  or  eriist,  they  are  Bora^ 
what  like  the  end  of  a  candle,  but  of  a  greenish  hud 
The  substances  lo  which  they  adhere,  of  whatever  nataie, 
are  called  cullck.  From  the  spawning  time  till  about  tka 
end  of  July,  Oysters  are  said  to  be  sick;  but  by  tha 
end  of  August  they  become  perfectly  recovered ;  from 
May  till  August  they  are  out  of  season,  and  unwholesoin& 
The  Oyster-nshenr  of  our  principal  coasts  is  regulated  ly 
a  court  of  admiralty.  In  the  month  of  May  the  fishernm 
arc  allowed  to  take  the  Oysters,  in  order  to  separate  the 
spanTi  from  the  cultch,  the  latter  of  which  is  thrown  in 
again,  for   the   purpose  of  preserving  the  bed    for  the 
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fiiture.  After  this  month  it  is  felony  to  carry  away  the 
cultch,  and  otherwise  punishable  to  lake  any  Oyster,  be- 
tween whose  sheik,  when  closed,  a  shilling  will  rattle. 
The  reason  of  the  heavy  penalty  on  destroying  the  cultch 
is,  that  when  this  is  taken  away,  muscles  and  cockles  will 
breed  on  the  bed;  and,  by  gradually  oecnpy in e  all  the 
places  on  which  the  spawn  should  be  cast,  will  destroy 
the  Oysters, 

The  Oyster  has  been  represented,  by  many  authors,  as 
an  animal  destitute  not  only  of  motion,  but  of  every  spe- 
cies of  sensation.  It  is  able,  however,  to  perform  move- 
ments which  are  perfectly  consonant  to  its  wanle,  to  the 
dangers  it  apprehends,  and  to  the  enemies  by  which  it  is 
attacked.  The  gilU,  through  which  the  Oyster  breathes, 
are  what  is  commonly  called  the  beard,  and  are  very  in- 
digestible.   The  scallop  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Oyster. 

THE  COMMON  COCKLE,     (Cardium  Fimbria.) 

Few  of  our  shell-fish  are  more  common,  in  inlets  and 
bays  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  than  these.  In  such  situ- 
ations they  are  usually  found  immersed  at  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  inches  in  the  sand,  the  place  of  each  Ijeing 
marked  by  a  email,  circular,  depressed  spot.  When  they 
open  their  shells,  the  entrance  into  them  is  protected  by  a 
soft  membrane,  which  entirely  closes  up  the  front,  escept 
in  two  places,  at  each  of  which  tliere  is  a  small,  yellow, 
and  fringed  tube ;  by  means  of  which  they  receive  and 
eject  the  water  which  conveys  to  tlieir  body  the  nutriment 
necessary  for  their  support. 

Cockles  are  in  great  request  as  food  among  the  labour- 
ing classes,  and  are  caught  chiefiy  in  the  winter  months. 
Tlieir  size  varies  from  five  or  six  inches  to  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  shell  is  generally  white;  it  has  twenty- 
six  longitudinal  ridges,  ia  transversely  wrinkled,  and  has 
somewhat  imbricated  strite.  The  foot  of  these  animals  is 
largely  developed,  and  is  to  them  a  most  important  organ, 
as  they  use  it  not  merely  for  progression,  but  in  the  ex- 
cavation of  hollows  in  the  sand  or  mud  in  which  they 
dwell. 


1.  THE  MUSCLE.  (Mytilui  edulis.) 
Like  the  oyster,  the  Muscle  inLabils  a  bivalve  shell,  to 
which  it  adiieres  by  a  strong  cartila^nous  tie.  The  shells 
ol'  several  of  the  species  are  beautiml.  The  Muscle  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  locomotion,  which  it  performs  iviili 
the  member  called  its  tongue,  by  which  it  gets  hold  of  the 
rock,  and  is  enabled  to  draw  ii«elf  alon^ ;  it  has  also  the  pro- 
perty of  emitting  a  kind  of  thread,  called  the  bysBus,  which, 
fixing  the  sides  of  the  shell  upon  the  ground,  answCTa  the 
purpose  of  a  cable,  to  keep  the  body  of  the  fish  steady. 

The  Cliama,  which  is  akin  to  the  Muscle,  was  used'  by 
the  ancients  to  engi'ave  vai'ious  figures  upon,  from  whicii 
circumstance  those  small  bas-reliefs,  so  valued  now,  have 
obtained  among  the  Italians  and  collectors  the  name  of 
Cameos.  The  fliells  of  some  of  these  are  decorated  with 
red  or  yellow  stripes,  diveig;ing  from  the  hinge,  and 
s])reading  to  the  edges.  The  Giant  Chatna  has  been 
found  to  weigh  more  than  five  hundred  pounds,  and  the 
nyster-like  auimal  within  was  large  enough  to  furnish  a 
meal  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  The  animals 
which  inhabit  these  shells  are  sometimes  called  Clams. 


SECTION  II.— aanihalbts. 
2.  THE  ADMIRAL. 
Oke  of  the  cone-shells,  the  inhabitant  of  which  is  a  kind 
of  snail,  with  a  very  distinct  head.     If  nature  has  taken 
a  delight  in  painting  the  wings  of  birds,  the  skins  of  quad* 
rupeds,  and  the  scales  of  fishes,  she  seems  not  to  have 


been  less  pleased  inpenciliing  the  Bhella  of  these  inhabi- 
tanla  of  the  deep.  The  variety,  brightDess,  and  veraatiHty 
of  the  coloiu'ing  have  long  been  deserveJly  the  object  of 
man's  admiration ;  and  we  cannot  help  bein^  astonished 
at  the  richness  which  a  cabinet  of  well-§eTccted  shells 
presents  to  the  eye. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  shells,  and  of  brin<j;ing 
out  their  beauiifid  colours  is  simple,  and  yet  reouires  great 
care.  The  crust  must  be  gently  rubbed  with  spirit  of 
salt  or  muriatic  add,  and  then  washed  with  clear  water ; 
this  process  will  cleanse  the  shell,  and  display  the  wonder- 
fill  brilliancy  which  was  hidden  under  the  first  coat. 


THE  8N1PE,  {Murex  hauslellttt,  or  cornultis,) 
So  called  on  account  of  the  length  of  a  prominency  coming 
out  of  the  shell.    It  is  surrounoed  with  blmil  prickles,  and 
the  colour  of  the  whole  is  el^;antly  variegated. 


THE  LIMPET.     [Pahtta.) 
The  shape  of  this  shell  is  pyramidal;  it  adheres  to  the 
rock  with  such  strength,  that  it  can  oaly  be  removed  by 
means  of  a  knife  or  a  strong  blow.     The  apex  of  the 
shell  is  sometimes   sharp,  sometimes    obtuse,  and  often 
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surrounded  with  points  and  sharp  prickles.  When  tho- 
roughly cleansed  the  shell  is  generally  of  a  beautiful  pixr- 
ple  lint  of  great  brilliancy,  though  the  animal  that  Uvea 
under  this  magnificent  roof  ia  a  kind  of  snail,  disagree- 
able to  the  eye  and  insipid  to  the  palate.  They  are 
found  on  the  rocke,  which  are  incessantly  beaten  by  the 
HUi^es  Snd  breakers,  on  the  sea-shores  of  ahnoBt  every 
country  in  the  world.  It  is  not  by  any  glutinous  liquid, 
as  it  has  been  asserted,  that  this  fish  adheres  so  strongly 
to  the  rock ;  but  by  the  simple  process  of  expelling  the 
air  &om  between  its  cloak  and  the  rock  to  which  it 
affixes  itself. 

The  vaiiety  which  is  thrown  into  the  sum  of  animated 
beings  is  so  wonderfully  great,  that  naturalists  have  reck- 
oned more  than  a  hundred  and  twentj'-nine  species  of  lim- 
pets, and  nearly  allied  genera  ;  the  difference  arising  prin- 
cipally out  of  the  diversity  of  the  shells  in  form  and  colour. 


I 


THE  GARDEN  SNAIL    (^Httix  aKptrm) 
Is  furnished  with  four  lenlacula,  two  of  which  are  smaller 
than  the  others;   at  the  end  of  these  tentacula,  which 
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the  animal  pusheB  out  or  draws  back,  like  telescopes,  are 
blackish  knobs,  which  are  the  eyes.  Tlie  Bnail  lays  e^gs, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  Bmall  peas,  eemi- transparent, 
and  of  a  soft  substance.  By  closely  examining  with  a 
magnifying  lens  the  eggs  which  a  Water  Snail,  kept  in 
a  bottle  of  water,  had  deposited  against  the  glass,  ihe 
Toung  Snail  was  seen  in  tlie  egg,  with  ite  embryo  shell  on 
Its  back ;  two  have  also  been  observed  in  one  egg,  each 
of  them  with  the  rudiments  of  the  shell. 

The  Garden  Snail  is  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and  re- 
mains in  a  state  of  torpor  during  the  winter.  It  is  said,  in- 
deed, that  it  can  remain  in  this  state  for  many  years,  aud 
the  following  instance  is  probably  without  parallel  in 
any  other  animal.  Mr.  S.  Simon,  a  merchant  of  Dub- 
lin, whose  father,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
a  lover  of  natural  history,  lefl  him  a  small  collection 
of  fossils  and  other  curiosities,  had,  among  them,  the 
ehells  of  some  Snails.  About  fifteen  years  after  his 
fatlier's  death,  he  gave  to  his  son,  a  child  of  ten  years  old, 
some  of  these  Snail-shells  to  plav  with.  The  boy  placed 
them  in  a  flower-pot,  which  he  filled  with  water,  and  the 
next  day  put  them  into  a  basin.  Having  occasion  to 
use  this,  Mr.  Simon  observed  that  the  animals  had  come 
out  of  their  shells.  He  examined  the  child  respecting 
them,  and  was  assured  that  they  were  the  same  which 
had  been  in  the  cahuiet.  The  boy  said  he  had  a  few  more, 
and  brought  them.  Mr,  S.  put  one  of  these  into  water, 
and,  in  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards,  observed  that  it 
bad  put  out  its  horns  and  body,  which  it  moved  but 
slowly,  probably  from  weakness.  Major  Valiancy,  Dr. 
Span,  and  other  gentlemen,  were  afterwards  present,  and 
saw  one  of  these  snails  crawl  out ;  the  rest  being  dead, 
probably  from  their  remaining  some  days  in  the  water. 

The  reproduction  of  the  Snail  is  most  curious;  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year  they  meet  in  pairs,  and  stationing 
themselves  an  inch  or  two  apart,  they  launch  at  each 
other  several  little  darts,  not  quite  half  an  inch  long 
These  are  of  a  homy  substance,  and  sharply  pointed  al 
one  end.  The  animals,  during  the  breeding  season,  are 
Airoished  with  a.  little  reservoir  for  them,  situated  in  the 


onenine  on  the  right  side.    After  the  diBchxrge  ] 

it  dnrl,  tiie  wounded  Snail  immediately  retaliates   I 


neck,  and 

ofihefii 

on  its  aggreesor  liy  ejecting  at  it  a  similar  one ;  the  other 

renews  the  battle,  and  in  turn  is  again  wounded.     Thus 

are  the  darts  of  Cupid,  metaphorical  with  all  the  rest  of 

the  creation,  completely  realized  in  Snails.      After  the 

combat  they  both  lay  eggs. 

The  Small  Grey  Slug  (Umax  ciMrnKs)  resembles  a 
Snail  in  all  points  except  that  it  has  no  shell,  conse- 
quently the  brown  skin  of  the  back  is  rougher  and 
stronger  than  that  of  the  Snail.  Its  progress  on  the 
ground  may  easily  be  traced  by  the  slime  which  it  leaves 
in  its  track.  Few  animals  are  more  destructive  to  v^e- 
tation  than  these. 

The  Black  Slu;/  is  a  well-known  inhabitant  of  our  Selds 
and  meadows,  during  the  summer  season.  The  country 
people  consider  its  appearance  as  an  indication  of  ap- 
giroaching  raju ;  but  this  is  rather  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  moisture  of  the  ground  and  plants.  Indeed  it 
very  seldom  appears  abroad  during  dry  weather.  The 
Black  Slug  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  different  kinds  of  plants. 

THE  SEPIA,  OR  CUTTLE-FISH.  {Stpia  oclopodia.) 
The  structure  of  these  animals  is  very  reinarkabl& 
Their  body  is  cylindrical,  and,  in  some  of  the  species,  en- 
tirely coveretl  with  a  fleshy  sheath ;  in  others  the  shoath 
reaches  only  to  the  middle  of  the  body.  They  have  eight 
arms,  or  rather  legs,  and  in  general  two  feelers,  much 
longer  thaw  the  arms.  Both  the  feelers  and  arms  are 
furnished  with  strong  circular  cups  or  suckere.  The 
mouth  is  hard,  strong,  and  homy,  resembhng  in  tex- 
ture the  beak  of  a  parrot.  The  body  is  of  a  jelly-like 
substance,  and  usually  covered  with  a  coarse  skin,  having 
the  appearance  of  leather.  By  means  of  the  numerous 
circular  cups  or  suckers  with  which  the  arms  are  {fxv 
nished,  they  seize  their  prey,  and  fiiinly  attach  them- 
selves to  the  rocks.  Their  adhesive  power  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  generally  more  easy  to  tear  ofT  the  arms,  than 
to  separate  them  from  the  substance  to  which  they  are 
affixed :  if  the  arms  happen  to  be  broken  off,  they  are 
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soon  reproduced.  The  size  to  which  this  creature  grows 
has  been  variously  stated;  aod,  ahhough  evidently  eit- 
a^erated  by  some  authors,  it  uodoubtedly  attains  to  a 
very  considerable  magnitude.  When  attacked  in  its 
owa  element,  it  has  been  known  to  < 


Its  jaws  are  extTemely  strong  and  powerful,  and 
wifh  its  beak  it  can  crush  in  pieces  the  shells  of  the  fish 
on  which  it  feeds.  In  the  body  is  a  bladder  filled  with  a 
dark  inky  fluid,  which  it  emits  when  alarmed,  and  which 
not  only  tinges  the  water  so  as  to  conceal  its  retreat,  hut 
is  so  bitter  as  immediately  to  drive  off  its  enemies.  This 
inky  fluid,  when  dried,  forms  a  very  valuable  colour,  used 
by  artists,  and  known  as  Sepia. 

The  bone,  or  calcareous  plate  of  the  Sepia  Officinalis, 
a  species  common  on  our  coasts,  is  a  well-known  sub- 
stance, and  is  much  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tooth- 
powder  ;  and  by  silversmiths  for  moulds,  to  cast  their 
small  work,  such  as  rings,  £cc.  It  is  also  converted  into 
that  useful  article  of  stationery,  called  pomice. 

The  animal  of  the  ARGONAUT,  or  PAPER  NAU- 
TILUS, is  a  kind  of  Sepia. 


ABTICCIATED  AKIMALS. 
^  I.  Akxeuoa,  or  ringed  animals. 


WORMS.     {Vermes.) 

Thess  creatures  conBtitate  a  class  by  themselves,  under 
the  name  of  annelids,  in  the  woi'ks  of  modern  naturalists. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  caterpillar  and  ma^^ot, 
by  undergoing  no  cbange,  and  crawling  by  means  of  the 
annular  structure  of  their  bodies. 

The  Earth  Worm  has  neither  bones,  eyes,  ears,  or 
brain ;  it  has  a  round,  annulated  body,  with  general!}'  an 
elevated  flesiiy  belt  near  the  head.     Though  considered  a 
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great  nuisance  by  gardeners,  Earth  Worms  perforate, 
and  loosen  the  soil,  and  render  it  pervious  to  rains  and 
the  fibres  of  plants,  by  drawing  into  it  strans  and  iha 
stalks  of  leaves ;  and  chiefly  by  throwing  infinite  num- 
bers of  lumps  called  worm-casts,  which  form  a  fine 
manure  for  grass  and  com.  They  are,  however,  very  in- 
jurious to  plants  in  pota. 


THE  LEECH     (Hirudo  medicinalis) 

Is  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  in  its  exterior  form 
Bomewhat  resembles  the  worm,  when  extended,  but  often 
contracts  itself  greatly  in  length,  at  the  same  lime  ex- 
panding in  tliickness.  It  has  a  small  head,  a  black  skin, 
with  six  yellow  lines  above,  and  spotted  with  yellow  be- 
low. The  mouth  of  the  Leech  is  of  curious  construc- 
tion !  it  has  three  jaws,  each  of  which  is  armed  with  two 
ranges  of  very  fine  teeth,  with  which  it  pierces  the  skin ; 
and  then  draws  up,  as  through  a  siphon,  the  blood,  upon 
which  it  feeds.  The  progressive  movement  of  the  Leech 
is  effected  by  sticking,  by  suction,  its  mouth  to  a  certain 
spot,  then  bringing  its  tml,  which  also  has  the  property 
of'  Slicking,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  head,  and  then 
advancing  its  head  further  on,  quickly  followed  by  the 
tail,  and  so  on.  The  common  Leech  Is  very  often  met  with 
in  brooks  and  rivulets.  Its  uses  in  medicine  are  well  known, 
as  by  its  means  the  blood  can  be  extracted  from  diseased 
parts,  to  which  the  lancet  cannot  be  applied. 

The  blood  which  the  Leech  sucks  out  of  the  woimd  it 
makes,  supplies  it  with  nutriment  for  so  great  a  period  of 
lime,  that  a  Leech,  afler  having  been  satisfied  with  blood, 
has  been  known  to  live  three  yeare  without  any  food.     It 
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is  nsualy  howeyer,  to  make  them  disgoi^  the  mreater  part 
of  the  blood  they  have  swallowed  by  sprinkling  them 
with  salt ;  as  ollierwise  they  would  not  bile  again  till 
the  blood  they  had  taken  was  ftdly  digested. 

Leeches  lay  ^gs,  which  are  coT^red  with  a  kind  ct 
membrane,  which  serves  to  protect  them  when  they  are 
deposited  in  the  clay  and  holes  in  the  sided  of  ponds. 
They  appear  to  live  on  the  eegs  of  fish  or  firogs,  bat 
eagerly  attach  themselves  to  me  1^  of  human  bemgs, 
horses,  or  cows,  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity.  As 
there  is  a  prejudice  among  the  country  people  that  Leeches, 
never  breed  well  till  they  have  tasted  blood,  it  is  said  tint 
they  drive  theur  horses  and  cows  into  the  water  inhaUted 
by  the  Leeches,  and  consequently  that  the  Leech  districts 
are  remarkable  for  their  wretched-looking  horses  and 
cattle.  Leeches  must  be  five  years  old  before  they  are  fit 
for  medical  purposes;  and  they  are  caught  in  shallow 
water  in  spring  by  people  going  in  with  naked  feet  and 
ankles,  to  which  the  LeeSies  adhere,  when  they  are 
picked  off  and  put  in  baskets  provided  for  the  purpose. 
In  summer  a  ran  is  made  of  twi^,  and  the  waters  being 
disturbed  with  a  stick,  the  Leeches  rise  to  the  surfiux, 
and  get  entan^ed  in  the  raft.  When  caught,  they  are 
washed  in  water  with  a  very  little  salt  in  it,  and  packed 
in  wet  linen  cloths,  which  are  put  into  a  barrel  with  a 
canvas  cover,  and  sent  away  for  sale.  London  is  chiefly 
supplied  from  the  fenny  districts  of  Lincolnshire.  They 
are  also,  when  kept  in  a  glass  bottle  with  water,  a  gooa 
barometer,  as  they  always  come  up  to  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  when  rainy  weather  is  approaching,  remain  at  the 
bottom  in  dry  weather,  and  move  anxiously  up  and  down 
when  the  weather  is  stormy. — Horse-Leeches  are  larger 
than  the  common  species,  more  voracious,  and  narrower 
at  each  extremity. 


THE    LOBSTER. 

Suction  II.— ©ruatatca. 


THE  LOBSTER     (jtmaeUM  marinut) 

Has  a  cylindrical  bodj,  long  antennffi,  and  a.  broad  tail. 
Its  large  claws  enable  it  to  seize  on  its  prey,  to  fix  itseir 
on  the  email  prominenees  of  rocks  in  the  sea,  to  resist  the 
motion  of  the  waves,  and  to  defend  tiself  against  its  ene- 
mies. When  the  Lobster  warns  to  spring  off  the  rocks, 
it  makes  a  fiilcnim  of  its  tail,  which  has  the  action 
of  a  powerful  spring.  Its  gaJt  is  awkward,  as  in  all 
the  Crustacea.  Besides  its  claws,  it  has  four  ^iniall 
lege  on  each  side,  to  assist  it  in  its  movements.  Under 
the  tail  the  hen  Lobster  preserves  her  eggs  till  they  arc 
hatched.  They  are  extremely  prolific.  Dr.  Baxter  says 
he  counted  twelve  tlioaeand  four  hundred  and  forty-four 
eggs  under  the  tail  of  a  female  Lobster,  besides  those  that 
remained  in  the  body  undeveloped.  Lobsters  deposit  their 
^;gs  in  the  sand,  where  ihey  are  soon  hatched.  Like  the 
rest  of  their  tribe,  they  cast  their  shells  annually,  pre- 
vious to  which  they  appear  languid  and  resdess :  tney 
acquire  an  entirely  new  covering  in  a  few  days. 


THE  CRAYFISH    {Astacus  Jluvialali>) 

Mat  be  called  the  lobster  of  fresh  water,  and  its  presence 
is  generally  esteemed  an  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  the 
water.  Crayfish  are  considered  a  very  strengthening  food. 
They  are  caught  in  shallow  brooks,  hid  under  large  stones, 
out  of  which  they  crawl  backwards  to  seek  for  their  prey, 
which  consists  of  small  insects ;  the  hooks  employed  to 
catch  them  are  baited  with  liver  or  flesh,  which  they  nib- 
ble most  greedily. 


THE  CRAB.   {Cancer  pagums.) 
Crabs  are  of  various  sizes,  some  weighing  several  poands, 
and  others   only  a  few   grains,  all  of  different  species. 
They  do  not  move  forward,  but  sideways.     They  have  a 
email  tail  closed  on  the  bodv;  which  forms  n  ontisiderable 


^ 
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and  essential  difference  between  tliem  and  the  lobsters, 
pranns,  ehrimpB,  and  c ray-fish. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
these  animals,  is  the  changing  of  their  shells  and  the  re- 
newal  of  their  broken  claws.  The  former,  as  it  is  stated, 
take  place  once  a  year,  and  usually  between  Christmas  and 
Easter.  During  the  operation  they  retire  among  the  ca- 
Tiiies  of  rooks,  and  under  great  stones.  Crabs  are  natu- 
rally quarrelsome  amongst  themselves,  and  frequeniiy 
have  serious  contests,  by  means  of  those  formidable 
weapons,  their  great  claws.  With  tlieso  they  lay  hold,  of 
their  adversary  b  legs ;  and  wherever  they  seize,  it  is  not 
easy  to  make  them  forego  their  hold.  The  animal  seized 
has,  therefore,  no  other  alternative  but  to  leave  part  of 
the  leg  behind  in  token  of  victory. 

An  experiment  was  tried  to  prove  the  extremely  tena- 
cious disposition  of  the  Crab,  By  irritating  it,  a  fisher- 
man made  a  Crab  seize  one  of  its  own  small  claws  with  a 
large  one.  The  animal  did  not  distinguish  that  it  was 
itself  the  aggresor,  but  exerted  its  strength,  and  soon 
cracked  the  shell  of  the  small  claw.  Feeling  itself 
wounded,  it  cast  off  the  piece  in  the  usual  place,  but 
contintied  to  liold  it  with  the  great  claw  for  a  long  lime 
afterwards. 


The   FioUt  Lnnd  Crabs  of  the  Caribbee  Islands  are 
most  singular  in  their  habits ;  they  descend  in  annual  and 
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regular  caravans  from  the  mountains,  their  natimil  abode, 
to  the  sea-shoresy  in  order  to  deposit  their  sjmwn,  after 
which  they  a^ain  return  to  the  mountains.  T^iese  Crabs 
form,  in  then*  procession,  a  body  of  fiftyiMUses  broad, 
wbecJine  along  three  miles  in  depth.  This  battalion 
moves  slowlj,  but  with  regnlarity  and  miifonnity,  either 
when  they  descend  or  ascend  the  hills.  They  abound 
in  Jamaica,  where  they  are  accounted  a  great  delicacy  I 
by  the  natives,  and  are  common  in  the  adjacent  islands. 


<......  ' 


THE  SOLDIER  CRAB,  OR  HERMIT  CRAB, 

(^Pagurus  mileSy) 

Is  a  curious  animal,  and  ought  to  be  noticed  here  for  its 
singular  habits.  It  is  somewhat  like  a  lobster  divested  of 
its  shell ;  it  is  about  four  inches  in  len^,  and  has  no 
shell  on  the  hinder  part,  but  is  covered  down  to  the  tail 
with  a  rough  skin;  it  is  also  armed  with  strong  hard 
nippers.  This  Crab  has  not  been  provided  by  nature  with 
a  sliell^  and  is  obliged  to  seek  for  one  which  has  been  de- 
serted by  its  legitimate  tenant ;  but  as  this  covering  can- 
not grow  of  course  proportionally  with  him,  he  is  forced 
out  of  it  by  his  increasing  size,  and  finds  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  looking  out  for  a  new  one :  it  is  curious  to 
see  him  when  in  want  of  a  new  house,  crawling  from 
one  empty  shell  to  another,  examining  and  tr3rmg  his 
new  habitation.  Sometimes,  when  two  competitors 
happen   to  eye    the    same    premises,   a    great    contest 
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wises,  and  of  course  the  strongest  gets  the  manor.  These 
Ci'aba  live  on  sea-weed,  and  the  emaller  insects  which 
they  find  in  the  puddles  left  by  the  receding  tide, 


1.  THE  SHRIMP.     (^Crangon  vulgaris.) 

Tub  Shrimp  is  a  well-known  small  crustaceous  animal, 
nearly  allied  to  the  lobster,  which  it  resembles  in  shape. 
It  has  long  slender  feelers,  between  whicli  are  two  pro- 
jecting laminffi ;  ten  feet  and  five  fins,  but  no  claws. 
This  animal  breeds  on  all  the  sandy  shores  of  Great 
Britain :  it  is  frequently  found  in  harbours,  and  even  in 
the  ditches  and  ponds  of  salt  marshes.  During  life  the 
body  is  semi-transparent,  and  bo  much  reseraolea  sea- 
water,  that  the  animal  is  distinguished  with  difficulty. 
Its  ordinary  motion  consists  of  leaps.  Its  flavour  is  very 
delicate. 

2.  THE  PRAWN.     (^Pahtnon  serrattii.) 

Tub  Prawn  is  not  unlike  the  shrimp,  but  exceeds  it  con- 
siderably in  size ;  and  has  a  projecting  ridge  down  the 
back,  fiimiahed  with  sharp  teeth.  Its  colour,  when 
boiled,  is  a  most  beautifiil  pink.  The  flesh  is  very  deli- 
cate although  perhaps  inferior  in  flavour  to  that  of  the 

Prawns  arc  chiefly  found  among  sea-weed,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  rocks,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore. 
They  seldom  enter  the  mouths  of  rivers.    Their  ueiial 
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mode  of  swimming  is  on  their  backs;  bat  when  threatened 
with  diiiiger,  they  throw  themselveg  on  one  side,  and 
spring  backward  to  verv  considerable  distarces.  They 
feed  un  all  the  smaller' kinds  of  marine  animals,  which 
they  eetze  and  devour  with  great  ■voracity.  In  their 
turn,  they  are  the  prey  of  numerous  species  of  fish, 
although  the  sharp  and  serrated  horn  in  front  of  their 
head  constitutes  a  powerful  weapon  of  defence  against 
the  attacks  of  all  the  smaller  kinds.  At  the  side  of  the 
head  there  is  frequently  to  be  observed  a  large  and  appa- 
rently unnatural  lump.  This,  if  examined,  will  be  found 
to  contain,  under  the  thoracic  plate,  a  species  of  parasitic 
animal,  which  occupies  the  whole  cavity,  and  there  feeds 
and  perfects  its  growth.  The  same  tumour  or  lump  may 
be  also  observed  on  the  ebrimp. 

Being  in  great  request  for  the  table,  both  shrimps  and 
Prawns  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  fishermen,  who  cateh 
them  either  in  osier  baskets,  similar  to  those  employed  in 
catching  lobsters,  or  in  a  kind  of  net  called  a  Pulting-nel. 
These,  which  are  well  known  to  all  frequenters  of  the 
sea-coast,  are  five  or  six  feet  in  width,  and  fiat  at  the 
bottom  ;  and  ore  pushed  along  in  the  shallow  water,  upon 
the  sandy  shores,  by  a  man  who  walks  behind. 


Section  III.— Stiactinftia. 

This  order,  according  to  Lamarck,  and  other  mudeni 
zoologists,  contains  the  Spiders,  Scorpions,  Centipedes, 
Mites,  and  other  wingless  insects  which  do  not  andereo 
any  nietomorpboses.  These  creatures  differ  from  the 
true  insects  in  the  number  of  their  feet,  which  are  ge- 
nerally eight,  and  frequently  very  numerous,  while  those 
of  the  true  insects  never  exceed  six.  They  also  differ  in 
their  maimer  of  breathing,  the  spiders  and  scorpion* 
being  furnished  with  air-sacks,  or  bags,  which  act  lik« 
lungs,  while  tbe  other  animals  belon^ng  to  the  class  hare 
iratieBe,  or  air-pass^es,  like  the  true  insects. 


SPIDERS.     {Arachnida.) 

All  the  Spiders  are  distinguished  by  having  no  antennte, 
eight  legs,  and  generally  eight  eyes;  mandibles  termi- 
nated by  a  moveable  claw,  which  someLiraes  emits  poison  ; 
and  an  abdomen  without  rings,  furnished  at  its  point  with 
four  or  six  spinnarets,  from  which  the  Spider  emits  the 
threads  used  in  spinning  its  web.  This  web  Is  wonderful 
in  its  formation. 

"  The  Spider's  touch,  how  exqniaitely  fine ! 

Feels  at  earh  thread,  and  lives  along  (lie  line."  Pope. 
The  Spider  sits  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  least  motion 
caused  by  a  fly  or  other  insect  pressing  against  it,  rushes 
on  his  prey,  and  sucks  its  juices  ;  if,  however,  it  should 
appear  at  all  lurmidabte,  the  Spider  carefully  encloses  it  in 
a  shroud  of  web,  which,  of  course,  quite  disables  it;  and 
then  feasts  on  it  at  his  convenience.  The  most  difficult 
part  of  the  business  is  to  eject  the  remains,  which  is 
ofl«n  attended  with  great  deinment  to  the  net.  The  fe- 
nule  generally  lays  from  nine  hundred  to  a  thousand 
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eggs,  which  are  contained  in  a  kind  of  bag,  and  thus  an 
immense  number  of  Spiders  are  hatched  every  year,  which 
would  soon  become  troublesome  from  their  tmmbera,  if 
they  were  not  kept  in  check  by  the  numerous  birds  which 
prey  upon  them.  The  silk  which  the  Spider  produces 
13  not  stroDg  enough  to  be  employed  tor  any  useful 
purpose,  though,  out  of  curiosity,  gloves  and  stockings 
have  been  woven  out  of  it.  A  great  difficulty,  however, 
arises  in  the  pugnacious  habits  of  Spiders,  as  when  a 
number  of  them  are  kept  together,  they  tight  so  dread- 
fully, that  in  a  short  time  oidy  a  very  few  are  left  aUve ; 
and  a  great  number  would  be  required,  as  twelve  Spiders 
do  not  produce  so  much  silk  as  a  single  silkworm.  Spi- 
ders resemble  the  Crustacea  in  having  the  power  of  re- 
producing the  lege  which  they  lose. 


THE  TARANTULA.     {Lycosa  laTajilula.) 

This  Spider  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  It  lives 
in  holds,  and  its  dweSling  is  about  four  inches  deep  in  the 
ground,  half  an  inch  wide,  and  closed  at  the  mouth  with, 
ft  net.  Tbey  lay  about  seven  hundred  and  thirty  t^^  _ 
which  are  hatched  in  the  spring.  These  Spiders  do  not 
live  quite  a  year;  the  parents  never  survive  the  winter. 

Inflammation,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  sickness, 
said  to  be  the  invariable  consequences  of  the  bite  of  thil 
animal.  Dr.  Mead,  and  other  medical  men,  have  comtr 
tenanced  the  popular  story  of  these  effects  being  connldt 
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acted  by  the  power  of  muBic  It  is,  however,  now  well 
known,  that  this  sing^ar  mode  of  cure  was  nothing  more 
than  a  trick  frequently  practised  on  credulous  travetleis, 
who  were  deairoaa  of  witnessing  it.  Mr.  Swinburne, 
when  he  was  in  Italy,  minutely  investigated  every  parti- 
cular relative  to  the  Tarantula.  The  season  was  not  far 
enough  advanced,  and  it  was  pretended  that  no  persons 
had  as  yet  been  bitten  that  year  :  he,  however,  prevailed 
upon  a  woman,  who  had  formerly  been  bitten,  to  dance 
the  pai-t  before  him.  Several  musicians  were  Eummoned, 
and  she  performed  the  dance,  as  every  one  preseat  assured 
him,  to  perfection.  At  firet  she  lolled  stupidW  on  a  chmr, 
while  the  instruments  played  a  dull  strain.  They  touched 
at  length  the  chord  supposed  to  vibrate  to  her  heart ;  and 
up  she  sprang  with  a  hideous  yell,  staggered  about  tlie 
room  like  a  drunken  person,  holding  a  nandberchief  in 
botli  hands,  raising  them  altematelv,  and  moving  in  very 
true  time.  As  the  music  grew  brisker,  her  motions  quick- 
ened, and  she  skipped  about  with  great  vigour,  and  in  a 
variety  of  steps,  every  now  and  then  shrieking  very  loud. 
The  scene  was  unpleasant,  and,  at  his  request,  an  end  was 
put  to  it  before  the  woman  was  tired. 

He  informs  us,  that,  whenever  they  arc  to  dance,  a 
place  is  prepared  for  them,  hung  round  with  bunches  of 
grapes  and  ribbons.  The  patients  are  dressed  in  white, 
with  red,  green,  or  yellow  ribbons ;  on  their  shoulders 
they  have  a  white  scarf;  tbey  let  their  hair  fall  loose 
about  their  ears,  and  throw  the  head  quite  back.  He  says 
that  they  are  exact  copies  of  the  ancient  priestesses  of 
Bacchus,  The  introduction  of  Christianity  abolished  all 
public  exhibitions  of  heathenish  rites ;  but  the  women,  un- 
willing to  give  up  their  darling  amusement,  in  performing 
the  frantic  character  of  Bacchanted,  devised  other  pre- 
tences ;  and  he  supposes  that  accident  led  them  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Tarantula,  of  which  they  took  advantage  for 
that  purpose. 

THE  CHEESE  MITE.  {Acarus  domesticus,  or  siro.) 
These  destructive  little  creatures  differ  from  spiders  in 
having  the  thorax  and  abdomen  united  and  covered  with 
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the  same  skin^  though  it  is  contracted  in  one  part.  They 
hare  also,  when  youne,  only  six  le^^  though  the  two 
others  appear  afterwards ;  and  their  reet  are  armed  with 
strong  nooks,  which  enable  them  to  retain  hold  of  the 
cheese  or  other  food,  in  which  they  take  up  their  abode. 
Their  bodies  are  covered  with  hair,  and  their  mouths 
are  furnished  with  strong  mandibles,  with  which  they 
soon  hew  down  huge  rocks  and  mountains  of  cheese. 
The  eggs  of  these  mites  are  so  small,  that  it  has  been 
computed  that  a  pigeon's  egg  would  contain  thirty 
millions  of  them.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  mite  is 
only  found  in  dry  cheese,  in  which  it  looks  like  reddish 
dust.  The  cheese-hopper,  found  in  moist  rotten  cheese,  is 
the  maggot  of  a  kind  of  fly.  {Prophila  Casei.) 


Section  IV. — Xn^ecttf. 

LiKNJEUS  included  under  the  name  of  Insects  all  those 
animals  which  have  their  legs  and  bodies  divided  into 
segments  or  joints;  the  term  insect  being  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  insect  are  to  cut  or  notch.  Modern  Zoolo- 
logists,  however,  call  these  animals  the  articulata,  and 
confine  the  term  Insect  to  those  creatures  which  undei^o 
metamorphoses. 

These  Insects  have  all  six  legs  and  two  antennae  or 
feelers;  and  though  the  transformations  they  undergo 
differ  slightly  in  the  different  kinds,  the  following  is  tne 
order  in  which  they  occur : — the  perfect  insect  lays  egss, 
which  when  hatched  produce  larvfe ;  which  are  ciuied 
grubs  when  they  belong  to  beetles,  maggots  to  flies,  and 
catterpillars  to  butterflies.  These  larvsB  eat  voraciously ; 
and,  as  they  rapidly  increase  in  size,  they  generally  mom^ 
that  is,  change  their  skins,  two  or  three  times.  When  the 
larvae  are  full  grown,  they  go  into  the  pupa  state,  in 
which  they  remain  torpid  and  without  food  for  a  consi- 
derable length  of  time,  sometimes  first  spinning  a  loose 
covering  for  the  pupa  called  a  cocoon.  The  pupa  is 
generalfy  called  a  chrysalis;  but  it  is  also  sometimes 
called  a  nymph,  and  sometimes  an  aurelia.     The  last 
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tranaformation  is  when  the  insect  breaks  from  its  covering 
in  a  perfect  form,  when  it  is  called  the  imago.  The  per- 
fect insect  ia  divided  into  three  segments,  or  parts,  called 
the  head,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen. 
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Thb  larva  of  the  beetle  is  a  gmb,  which  generally  con- 
tinues in  that  state  three  or  four  years,  eating  voraciously 
during  the  whole  period.  When  full  grown  it  in  most 
cases  either  descends  into  the  ground,  wliei'e  it  undergoes 
its  transformations,  first  into  a  nymph,  or  pupa,  and  then 
into  a  beetle  ;  or  it  makes  itself  a  rough  cocoon  of  bits 
of  stick  and  dead  leaves,  in  whicli  it  changes  into  a  pupa, 
and  afterwards  into  a  beetle.  The  wood-eating  beetles  un- 
dei^o  their  transformations  in  the  tree  on  which  they  feed. 
The  pupa  of  the  beetle  is  termed  incomplete,  because 
all  the  parts  of  the  insect  are  visible  in  it,  instead  of  being 
enclosed  in  one  thick  covering,  as  in  the  moths  and  butter- 
flies. The  head  of  the  beetle  ia  furnished  with  two  com- 
pound eyes;  twoantennie;  (differing  inshape  in  the  various 
species,  but  always  having  at  least  eleven  joints  ;)  and  a 
mouth,  consisting  of  a  labrum,  or  upper  lip,  a  labium,  or 
under  lip,  two  mandibles,  or  upper  jaws,  and  two  maxillic, 
or  under  jaws.  There  is  also  tlie  mentum,  or  chin,  and  a 
part  called  the  ciypeus,  to  which  the  upper  jaw  is  attached. 

The  thorax  is  the  part  which  supports  the  1^  and 
wings.  The  legs  are  divided  into  five  portions,  of  which 
the  part  terminated  by  the  claw  is  called  the  tarsus. 
There  are  two  membraneous  wings,  which  are  covered  bv 
two  hardened  wings  or  wing-cases  called  the  elytra,  which 
generally  open  by  a  straight  line  down  the  hack  ;  and 
nenc«  the  name  of  Coleoptera,  which  signifies  wing  in  a 
case :  the  abdomen  is  simply  tJie  body. 

The  number  of  beetles  is  very  great,  and  indeed  Mr. 
Westwood  informs  us  that  more  than  thirty  thousand 
species  have  been  described,  of  which  about  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  are  natives  of  Britain. 


THE  COCKCHAFER.     (Melolonlha  vulgaris.) 

The  Cockchafer  is  one  of  the  lamellicom  beetles.  The 
female  lays  her  eggs  in  the  ground,  and  the  grube,  when 
hatched,  are  sod,  thick,  and  vrhitisb.  It  is  from  its  white 
appearance  that  the  grub  of  the  Cockchafer  is  called  le 
ver  blaiic  by  the  French.  These  grubs,  sometimea  in 
immense  numbers,  work  between  the  turf  and  the  soil  in 
the  richest  meadows,  devouring  the  roots  of  the  grass  to 
such  3  degree  that  the  tarf  rises,  and  will  roll  np  wiih 
ahnost  as  much  ease  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  a,  turfing 
knife ;  the  soil  underneath  appearing,  for  more  than  an 
inch  in  depth,  like  the  bed  of  a  garden.  In  this,  the 
grubs  lie,  on  their  backs,  in  a  curved  position,  the  head 
and  tail  uppermost,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  buried  in 
the  mould.  It  is  also  said  that  a  whole  field  of  fine 
flouriebing  gi'ass  has  become,  in  a  few  weeks,  withered, 
dry,  and  as  brittle  as  bay,  in  consequence  of  these  grubs 
devouring  the  vooU. 

In  the  year  1688,  great  numbers  of  Cockchafers  ap- 
peared on  the  hedges  and  trees  of  the  south-west  coast  of 
the  county  of  Galway,  in  clusters  of  thousands,  clinging 
to  each  others'  backs,  in  the  manner  of  bees  when  tbejr 
swarm.  During  the  day  they  continued  quiet,  but  to- 
wards sunset,  the  whole  were  in  motion ;  and  the  hum- 
ming nuise  of  their  wings  sounded  hke  distant  drums. 
Then-  numbers  were  bo  great,  that,  for  the  space  of  two 
or  three  square  miles,  they  entirely  darkened  the  air. 
Persona  travelling  on  the  roads,  or  who  were  abroad  in 
the  fields,  found  it  difficult  to  make  their  way  home,  as 
the  insects  were  continually  beating  against  their  faces, 
and  occasioned  great  pain.     In  a  very  short  time  the 
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le&vea  of  all  the  trecB,  for  several  miles  round,  were  de- 
Htroyed,  leaving  the  whole  country,  though  it  was  oear 
midsummer,  as  naked  and  desolate  as  it  would  have  heen 
in  the  middle  of  winter.  The  noise  which  these  enormous 
swarms  made,  in  Beizing  and  devouring  the  leaves,  was  so 
loud  UB  to  have  been  compared  to  the  distant  Bawing  of 
timber.  Swine  and  poultry  destroyed  them  in  vast  num- 
bers ;  waiting  under  the  trees  for  the  cluBters  of  insects  to 
drop,  and  then  devouring  such  swarms  as  to  become  fat 
upon  them  alone.  Even  the  native  Jrisb,  from  the  insects 
having  eaten  up  the  whole  produce  of  the  ground,  adopted 
a  mode  of  cooking  them,  and  thus  used  them  as  food. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  they  disappeared  so  sud- 
.   denly,  that  in  a  few  days  there  was  not  one  left. 

Rooks  are  very  fond  of  eating  these  grubs,  and  often, 
when  they  are  seen  in  a  newly-sown  field,  apparently  de- 
vouring tie  grain,  they  are,  in  fact,  rendering  the  greatest 
§ervice  to  the  &rmer,  by  destroying  his  great  enemy,  the 
white  worm. 

THE  DOR,  OR  BLIND  BEETLE. 

(Geolrupei  sUrcorariiu.) 

This  well-known  insect,  which  is  sometimes  also  called 
"  the  shard  borne  beetle,"  has  been  often  noticed  by  the 
poets.  Amongst  others,  Shakespeare  makes  Macbeth  say, 

"  Ere  to  black  Hecate's  samnionH 

The  Bhard  borne  beetle,  with  ite  dnmaj  hum, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peel,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note." 

This  beetle,  which  is  a  British  insect,  generally  lays  its 
eggs  in  a  mass  of  cow-dung,  which  it  afterwards  buries 
in  the  earth.  It  makes  a  dull  drowsy  noise  when  it  flies, 
and  often  strikes  itself  against  any  person  or  object  it  may 
meet,  as  though  it  were  blind.  It  has  also  the'  habit  of 
stretching  out  its  Umbs  and  pretending  to  be  dead  when 
caught. 
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■  See  the  proud  giftut  of  tlje  Beetle  race ; 

What  ahining  onns  hts  poliah'd  limbs  eaciiB«  • 
Like  gome  stem  warrior,  formidabl;  bright. 
His  steely  sideB  reflect  a  gleam;  light ; 
Od  hiB  large  forehead  spreading  horns  he  weara. 
And  high  in  air  the  braoching  aotlers  bears : 
O'er  many  an  inch  exterde  his  wide  domain. 
And  his  rich  treaBury  aweUswith  hoarded  grain." 

Barbadm). 

This  insect  is  the  largegt,  and  most  singular  in  shape,  of 
any  in  tliis  country.  It  is  known  liy  two  liorn-like 
mandibles,  projecting  from  its  head,  and  resembling  those 
of  a  stag,  with  which  it  is  able  to  pinch  very  severely. 
These  mandibles  are  strongly  dentated  from  the  root  to 
the  point.  The  wing-eases  have  neither  streaks  nor 
spots.  The  whole  insect  is  of  a  deep  brown,  It  is  some- 
times found  in  hollow  oaks  and  beeches,  near  London ; 
but  is  much  smaller  than  the  same  species  found  in  the 
country. 

The  larvte,  or  grubs,  lodge  under  the  bark,  or  in  the 
hollow  of  old  trees  ;  which  they  bite  and  reduce  to  fine 
powder.  The  larvK  are  supposed  to  exist  three  or  four 
years  before  they  form  their  cocoons.  These  insects  are 
mostly  found  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  In  Germany  there 
is  a  popular  but  idle  notion,  that  they  sometimes,  by 
means  of  their  jaws,  carry  burning  coals  into  bouses ; 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  mischievous  propensity, 
dreadful  lires  have  been  occasioned.  The  Stag  Beetle  is 
one  of  the  lamelUcom  Coleoptera. 
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THE  ELEPHANT  BEETLE 
(^Searabeus,  or  Dynaslo  elepkae) 
Is  found  in  South  America,  particularly  in  Ouiana,  and 
Surinam,  as  well  as  near  the  river  Orinoko.  It  is  the 
largest  beetle  of  its  kind  hitherto  known  ;  it  is  black,  and 
the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  very  hard  sheU,  quite 
ax  thick  and  as  strong  as  that  of  a  small  crab.  Its  length, 
frum  the  hinder  part  to  the  eyes,  ii^  almost  four  inches; 
and  from  the  same  part  to  the  end  of  the  proboscis,  or 
trunk,  four  inches  and  three  quarters.  The  transverse 
diameter  of  the  body  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter ;  and 
the  breadth  of  each  case  for  the  wings,  upwards  of  an 
inch.  The  antennte,  or  feelers,  are  quite  homy;  for 
which  reason  the  proboscis,  or  trunk,  is  moveable  at  its 
insertion  into  the  head,  and  seems  to  supply  the  place  of 
feelers.  The  horns  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  terminate 
in  points.  The  proboscis  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
and  turns  upwards,  making  a  crooked  line  terminating  in 
two  horns,  each  of  which  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long ;  but  they  are  not  perforated  at  the  end,  like  the 
proboscis  of  other  insects ;  the  feet  are  all  forked.  Above 
the  head  is  a  prominence,  or  small  bom,  which,  if  the 
rest  of  the  trunk  were  away,  would  cause  this  part  to 
resemble  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
beetle  named  after  that  animal,  whose  lower  born  resem- 
bles this :  its  scientific  name  is  Orycles  Rhin 


THE  MUSK  BEETLE,  OR  GOAT  CHAFFER. 

(^CcTambyi  mosckalus.) 
This  is  one  of  the  longicom  beetles.  It  is  a  very  beatt- 
tifiil  insect,  of  a  glossy  bluish  green  colour,  with  a  cast  of 
Bhining  gold.  The  wings  under  the  case  are  black.  Tb« 
legs  are  of  the  same  bluish  green  colour,  only  sotnewhat 
paler ;  and  the  breast  ia  pointed  at  each  extremity.  Be- 
tween these  points  are  three  little  tubercles  near  the 
wings,  and  three  smaller  towards  the  head.  The  cases  of 
the  wings  are  obloog,  and  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
lance;  with  three  ribs  a  little  raised  and  running  leogth- 
ways.  The  feelers  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  com- 
posed of  many  small  joints,  which  grow  smaller  near  the 
ends.  It  is  found  among  old  willow-trees,  and  has  a  kind 
of  musky  smell. 


THE  GROUND  BEETLE.  {Carab^us  elathraOu.) 
The  Ground  Beetle  is  not  only  one  of  the  largest  but  rh.- 
most  beautiful  and  brilliant  that  this  country  prtn.i-;  - 
The  head,  breast,  and  wing-cases  are  of  a  coppery  _• ; 
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the  latter  having  three  longitudinal  rows  of  oblong  raised 
spots.  All  the  under  part  of  the  insect  is  black.  Having 
only  very  short  wings  beneath  tbe  cases,  Nature  has  pro- 
videntially supplied  it  with  such  legs  as  enable  it  to  run 
with  amazing  swiftness.  This  insect  is  frequently  found 
in  damp  places,  under  stones  and  heaps  of  decayed  plants 
in  gardens.  There  are  several  species,  one  of  which 
(^Carahetu  violaoeut)  is  of  a  beautiful  purple. 

The  larvae  live  under  ground,  or  in  decayed  wood 
where  they  remain  until  metamorphosed  to  their  perfect 
state,  when  they  proceed  to  devour  tbe  larvffi  of  other  in- 
sects, and  all  weaker  animals  that  they  can  conquer. 

The  Ground  Beetles  are  found  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  March,  in  paths  and  near  old  walk,  where  the  sun 
warms  the  earth  with  its  vivifying  beams.  Many  of  the 
lat^e  species  have  been  found  between  the  decayed  bark 
and  wood  of  willow-trees. 


I 


THE  GLOWWORM.      {Lampyrh  ^oeliluca.) 

It  is  only  the  female  Glowworm  which  produces  the 
beautiful  light,  for  which  the  insect  is  so  well  known,  and 
she  frequently  communicates  this  light  to  her  eggs.  She 
is  without  wings  or  wing-cases,  and  possesses  no  beauty 
when  seen  by  (£ylight.  The  male  has  wings,  and  leathery 
el)ftra.  The  larva  is  a  very  ugly  and  very  voracious 
grub,  which  will  eat  any  vegetable  matter  it  can  find,  and 
will  even  feed  on  snails  and  slugs. 


L 
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THE  DEATH-WATCH.  {Jnobium  lessflalum.^ 
This  creature  is  called  the  Death-Watch,  from  a  supersti- 
tious  notion,  that  when  its  beating  is  heard,  it  is  a  sign 
ihat  some  one  in  the  house  is  going  to  die.  The  insect 
livee  in  wood,  and  the  noise  is  produced  by  its  striking  its 
head  against  whatever  is  near  it.  These  insects,  in  the 
larva  etate,  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  old  fnrniture,  in 
which  they  perforate  numerous  round  holes.  To  enable 
them  to  do  this  they  are  iiirnished  with  two  maxillie 
formed  like  two  cutiing  pincers,  with  the  help  of  which 
they  bore  the  holes  bo  neatly  that  the  French  call  them 
vrillefts,  from  vrilff,  a  gimlet  Sometimes  two  of  tbeee 
insects  may  be  heard  ticking,  answering  each  other ;  and 
sometimes  the  Deatli-watch  may  he  made  to  tick,  by  tap- 
ping with  the  finger-nail  upon  a  table.  These  creatures 
imitate  death  with  great  exactness  when  they  are  caught, 
or  when  they  think  themselves  in  danger. 


THE  GRAINED  BULL-HEAD,  AND  SPANISH 
FLY,  OR  CANTHARIDI9.  {Canlharu' vMicalari^^) 
These  insects  are  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and 
are  very  important  in  medicine  for  their  blistering  powen. 
They  have  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  and  emit  a  fluid  of 
Bo  corrosive  a  nature,  that  many  persons  have  safiered 
greatly  from  gatliering  them ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  ex* 
tremely  dangerous  to  steep  under  a  tree  infested  by 
them,  as  their  smell  produces  a  lethai^c  sleep,  which 
frequently  terminates  in  death.  They  are  generally  caught 
by  laying  linen  cloths  under  the  trees  they  infest,  and 
beating  the  boughs ;  they  are  (hen  put  into  hair  aievo, 
and  held  over  vesBels  of  boiling  vinegar,  till  the  vaponr 
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kills  them.  AAer  thia  they  are  dried  in  ovens,  or  on 
hurdles,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  then  packed  up  for 
Bale.  When  dried,  fifty  of  them  hardly  wei^h  a  drachm. 
They  have  sometimes  heen  administered  internally,  by 
reckless  people,  as  aphrodisiacs.  They  are  of  a  highly 
poisonous  nature,  and  there  are  many  instances,  some  even 
recent,  of  their  producing  violent  hxmorr^e  and  death. 


THE  LADY  BIRD,  OR  LADY  COW. 

(Coccinflla  sn/ilem  jmnctala.) 
The  larva  of  this  well-known  and  beautiful  Uttle  beetle 
is  disagreeable  and  almost  disgusting  in  its  appearance; 
hut  to  compensate  for  this  it  is  extremely  ueefu!  in  de- 
stroying the  aphis,  or  green  fly.  In  the  perfect  insect  the 
elytra  are  scarlet,  beautifully  spotted  with  black ;  some 
species  having  seven,  and  others  five  spots,  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  eighteen.  The  head  is  very  small, 
the  antennae  and  legs  very  short,  and  the  body  nearly 
round.  The  English  name  is  smd  to  be  derived  from  the 
(juiet  liabiu  of  the  insect,  as  it  is  so  gentle  that  it  may  crawl 
on  a  lady's  hand  without  her  knowing  it. 


Order  II.— ©tt^optrea. 
In  this  order  the  elytra,  or  win^  cases,  are  much  softer 
and  more  flexible  than  in  the  beetles ;  they  are  frequently 
membraneous  or  webbed,  and  when  closed  they  do  not 
form  a  straight  hne  down  the  back.  The  mouth  is  also 
different;  the  maxillEe  being  terminated  by  a  horny, 
toothed  piece  called,  the  galea.  There  is  also  a  kind  of 
tongue,  and  the  metamorphosis  is  only  half  complete. 


THE  EARWIG.     (Forfc^la  auricularia.) 

Unlike  those  of  most  other  insects  ihe  eggs  are  hatched 
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and  the  young  Earwigs  are  fiistered  br  the  ]^rent.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June,  M.  de  Geer  fonsd, 
under  a.  atone,  a.  female  Earwig,  accompanied  by  manj 
little  ones,  evidently  her  young.  They  contiDaed  cloae  to 
her,  and  often  placed  themselves  under  her  body^  m 
chickene  do  under  a  hen. 

This  IJtde  animal  is  very  nimble,  and  perfectly  harm- 
lees,  except  to  flowers,  notwiths^nding  the  rabnlous 
charge  which  was  bo  long  believed  against  it,  of  entering 
the  human  ear,  and  depositing  its  eggs  there,  wMch  were 
said  to  cause  intolerable  pain  when  hatched,  and  the 
yoting  bc^an  to  gnaw  the  inside  of  the  ear.  The  £arw^ 
possesses  wings,  vrhich,  when  extended,  cover  neaily 
the  whole  insect.  The  elytra,  or  wing-cases,  are  8b<»^ 
and  do  not  extend  along  the  whole  body,  bnt  only 
over  the  breast.  The  wings  are  concealed  beneath  thea^ 
and  are  somewhat  of  an  oval  shape.  There  is  great  ele- 
gance in  the  manner  in  which  the  insect  folds  its  wings 
beneath  its  elytra. 

7'ke  Black  Beetle,  or  Cockroach,  {Blatta  OrUntalu.) 
so  common  in  London  kitchens,  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
Earwig 


THE  WALKING  LEAF,  OR  MANTIS. 

{PhylUum  Siccifolium.) 

This  insect  is  remarkably  shaped.    The  head  is  jcuoad  to 
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the  body  by  a  Deck  longer  than  the  body  itself.  It  has 
t\vo  polished  eyes,  and  two  short  feelers.  The  breast  is 
long,  narrow,  and  margined.  The  wing-cases,  which 
cover  two-thirds  of  the  body,  are  veined  and  reticulated, 
or  netted.  The  wings  are  veined  and  transparent  The 
hinder  legs  are  very  long,  the  next  shorter;  and  the 
foremost  pair  of  thighs  are  terminated  with  fipines  :  the 
others  have  membraneous  lobes,  which  serve  ihem  as 
wbgs  in  their  Sight  The  top  of  the  head  is  membraneous, 
shaped  like  an  awl,  and  dividol  at  its  extremity.  This 
animal  is  one  of  the  innumerable  instances  which  Nature 
afibrda  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Creator;  for,  when- 
ever an  animal  is  found  to  deviate  in  shape  from  the  gene- 
ral system,  it  is  still  formed  to  answer  the  design  of  its 
existence.  Thus,  this  msect  having  such  long  legs,  could 
never  have  sustained  itself  in  the  air,  had  uot  Providence 
bestowed  on  tlie  legs  themselves  a  species  of  wings  to 
balance  tlieir  weight.  These  are  instances  with  which 
Nature  teems ;  and  which  would  make  the  atheist  tremble, 
would  he  but  contemplate  the  admirable  design  and  system 
witli  which  they  are  characterised  as 

"  Parts  of  one  stuptrndous  whole  ; 
Whose  body  Nature  ia,  imd  God  (lie  soul." 

These  insects  are  panly  of  a  pale  yellowish  green,  and 
partly  brown;  so  that  they  look  like  dead  leaves,  whence 
their  English  name.  They  are  found  in  the  East  Indies 
and  Chma. 


THE  GRASSHOPPER  {Oryllui,  or  Acrydium] 
Is  of  a  bright  green,  the  head  somewhat  resembhng  tliat 
of  a  hoi-se ;  the  corselet  is  armed  with  a  strong  buckler. 


Of  its  six  legg  the  hinder  two  are  much  longer  than  the 
others,  to  assist  the  insect  in  leaping.  The  males  make  a 
chirping  noise,  which  is  caused  by  the  thighs  being  rubbed 
alternately  agamst  the  tip  of  the  wing-caaes :  if  handled 
roughly,  the  Grasshopper  bites  very  sharply. 

Toward  the  end  of  autumn  the  female  deposits  ber  eggs 
in  a  bole,  which  she  makes  in  the  earth  for  this  purpose, 
by  means  of  an  instrument  at  her  tail,  called  au  ovipositor. 
These  eggs  sometimes  amount  to  a  hundred  and  fifty;  they 
are  about  the  size  of  carawayseeds,  white,  oval,  and  of  a 
horny  substance.  The  female,  having  thus  performed  her 
duty,  soon  languishes  and  dies.  In  the  beginning  of  May 
following  a  small  white  grub  issues  out  of  each  egg.  The 
creature  passes  about  twenty  days  under  this  humble  and 
creeping  form :  after  which,  having  assumed  the  pupa 
shape,  whilst  all  the  rudiments  of  the  future  Grasshopper 
are  concealed  under  a  thin  outward  skin,  it  retires  unoer 
a  thiatle  or  a  thom-bush,  most  likely  in  order  to  be  more 
secure ;  and  there,  after  a  variety  of  laborious  ezertioiu, 
writhings,  and  palpitations,  the  temporary  covering  di- 
vides, and  the  insect  jumps  out  of  its  exutiia. 


THE  LOCUST,   MOLE  CRICKET,   AND 

CRICKET. 

1.  THE  LOCUST.   (Gryllus,  Miffralorius.-) 

The  Bible,  which  was  written  in  a  country  wber«  the  1 

Locust  made  a  distinguished  figure  among  natural   pro-  ] 


ductioiiB,  has  given  U3  several  very  striking  images  of 
these  animals'  numbers  and  rapacity.  It  compares  an 
army  to  a  swarm  of  locusts :  it  describes  them  as  rising 
out  of  the  earth,  where  they  are  produced  ;  as  pursuing  a 
settled  march  to  destroy  ibe  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  as  the 
frequent  instruments  of  Divine  indignation. 

The  native  countries  of  the  Locust  are  Central  Asia  and 
the  North  of  Africa,  but  they  migrate  every  year  to  Europe, 
where  they  destroy  every  green  tiling  they  meet  mth. 

When  the  Locusts  take  the  field  they  liave  a  leader  at 
their  head,  whose  flight  they  observe,  and  to  whose  mo- 
tions they  pay  a  strict  attention.  They  appear  at  a  distance 
like  a  black  cloud,  which,  as  it  approaches,  gathers  upon 
the  horizon,  and  almost  hides  the  light  of  the  day.  It  often 
happens  that  the  husbandman  sees  this  imminent  calamity 
pass  away  without  doing  him  any  mischief;  and  the  whole 
swarm  proceed  onward,  lo  settle  upon  the  labours  of  some 
less  fortunate  country.  But  wretched  is  the  district  upon 
which  they  fix;  they  ravage  the  meadow  and  the  com 
land ;  strip  the  trees  of  their  leaves,  and  the  gardens  of 
their  beauty  ;  the  visitation  of  a  few  minutes  destroys  the 
expectations  of  a  year ;  and  a  famine  but  too  frecjuently 
ensues.  In  their  native  climates  they  are  not  so  iniurious 
as  in  the  south  of  Europe,  for  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
though  the  plain  and  the  forest  be  stripped  of  their  ver- 
dure, the  power  of  vegetation  is  so  great,  that  an  interval 
of  three  or  four  days  repairs  the  calamity  :  but  our  ver- 
dure is  the  produce  of  a  season ;  and  we  must  wait  till  the 
ensuing  spnng  repairs  the  damage.  Besides,  in  their  long 
flights  to  this  part  of  the  world,  the  Locusls  are  famished 
by  the  tediousness  of  their  journey,  and  are  therefore  more 
voracious  wherever  they  happen  to  settle.  But  it  Is  not 
bv  what  tbey  devour  that  they  do  so  much  damage,  as  by 
wnat  they  destroy.  Their  very  bite  contaminates  the  plant, 
and  injures  its  future  vegetation.  To  use  the  expression  of 
the  husbandman,  they  burn  whatever  they  touch,  and  leave 
the  marks  of  their  devastation  for  two  or  three  years  en- 
suing. And  if  so  noxious  while  living,  they  are  still  more 
BO  when  dead ;  for  wherever  they  fall  they  infect  the  air  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  smell  is  insupportable. 

1  I  2 
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In  the  year  1690  a  cloud  of  Locusts  was  seen  to  enter 
Russia  in  three  different  places ;  aiid  thence  to  spread 
themselves  over  Poland  and  Lithuania,  in  such  astoiUEh- 
ing  multitudes,  that  the  air  was  darkened,  and  the  earth 
covered  with  their  numbers.  In  some  places  they  irere 
seen  lying  dead,  heaped  upon  each  other  to  the  depth  of 
four  feet;  in  others  they  covered  the  surface  like  a  black 
cloth  :  the  trees  bent  beneath  their  weight,  and  the  damage 
which  the  country  sustained  exceeded  compulation.  In 
Barbary  their  numbers  are  formidable,  and  their  visits 
frequent.  In  the  year  1724,  Dr.  Shaw  was  a  witness  of 
their  devastatioua  in  that  countty.  Their  first  appear- 
ance was  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  when  the  wind 
had  been  southerly  for  some  time.  In  the  beginning  of 
April  their  numbers  were  so  much  increased,  that  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  they  formed  themselves  into  large  Bwarms, 
which  appeared  like  clouds,  and  darkened  the  sun.  In 
the  middle  of  May  they  began  to  disappear,  retiring  into 
the  piains  to  deposit  their  eggs.  In  the  next  month, 
hciug  June,  the  young  brood  began  to  make  [heir  ap- 
pearance, forming  many  compact  bodies  of  several  hlu^• 
dred  yards  square ;  which  marching  forward,  climbed 
the  trees,  walla,  and  houses,  eating  everything  that  vae 
green  in  their  way. 

" To  tlieir  general's  voice  they  soon  obey'd 

iDDunierable.    As  when  the  potent  rod 

Of  Amram's  bod,  in  Egypt's  evil  day. 

Waved  round  the  coaat,  opcall'd  a  pitchy  cloud 

Of  LocQBts,  xvarping  on  the  euitern  irind. 

That  o'er  the  realms  of  impious  PharoDh  hung 

Like  sight,  and  darkened  all  the  land  of  Nile; 

So  Duinberlees  were  those  bad  angels  seen, 

Havering  on  wings,  under  the  cope  of  Hell, 

'Twixt  Qjiper,  nether,  a.nd  surrounding  fires." — Mh,t(hi. 

2.  THE  MOLE  CRICKET.  {Gryllotalpa  vulgaru.) 
The  two  fore  feet  of  this  insect,  placed  very  near  the 
head,  are  short  and  broad,  and,  like  those  of  the  mole 
are  contiived  to  help  the  insect  in  burrowing  under 
ground.  The  Mole  Cricket  is  very  destructive  in  gardens. 
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aa  it  attacks  the  roots  of  yuung  plants,  and  causes  them 
soon  to  rot  and  die.  The  female  forms  a  nest  of  clammy 
earth,  in  which  she  lays  from  two  to  four  hundred  e^s. 
The  nest  is  carefully  closed  up  on  every  side,  to  spcure 
the  brood  from  the  incursions  of  grubs  and  other  subter- 
raneous depredators,  The  song  of  the  Mole  Cricket  is 
harmonious. 

3.  THE  CRICKET.     (Gry/Zas  domesticus.) 

Tbs  domestic  Crickets  generally  inhabit  houses,  eelectinc 
for  their  place  of  retirement  tlie  chimneys  or  backs  of 
ovens;  and  feeding  upon  anything  that  comes  in  their 
way,  flour,  bread,  meat,  and  especially  su^r,  of  which 
they  seem  to  be  particularly  fond.  The  chirping  noise, 
which  they  make  nearly  without  intermission,  proceeds 
only  from  the  males,  who  produce  it  by  rubbing  their  legs 
against  the  base  of  their  wing-cases. 

Crickets  are  generally  of  a  brown  rusty  colour,  and  the 
organ  of  vision  appears  in  them  to  be  very  weak  and  im- 
perfect, as  they  find  their  way  much  better  in  the  dark 
than  when  dazzled  by  the  sudden  light  of  a  candle.  The 
Field  Cricket  (G,  campestrisf  has  the  same  form,  but  it 
of  a  difFerent  species  to  the  House  Cricket,  and  is  black, 
with  a  fine  gloss.  Its  noise  is  heard  at  a  great  distance, 
and  is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  grasshopper,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 


Order  III. — {l^ctnipttta. 

These  insects  have  neither  mandibles  nor  maKiliffi,  but 
in  lieu  of  them  they  have  a  tubular  articulated  roslrnm, 
adapted  for  suction.  Insects  thus  formed  are  calied 
baustellated.  The  four  wings  are  all  membraneous,  but 
the  outer  ones  are  leathery  at  the  base.  Some  of  the 
species  are  without  wings.  The  antenna  are  very  small, 
and  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible.  The  metantorphoses 
of  these  insects  are  incomplete. 
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THE  LANTERN  FLY  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

(^Fulgora  lantemaria.) 

This  Lantern  FI7  is  a  nocturnal  insect,  with  a  hood,  or 
bladder  on  its  head,  which  appears  like  a  lantern  in  the 
night ;  but  by  day  it  is  clear  .and  transparent,  and  yen 
curiously  ornamented  with  red  and  green  stripes.  Sod 
a  shining  light  issues  from  this  part  of  the  insect,  that  it 
is  possible  to  read  by  it.  The  wings  and  whole  body  are 
elegantly  adorned  with  a  mixture  of  red,  green,  yellow, 
and  other  splendid  colours.  The  creature  can  contract  or 
dilate  the  hood,  or  bladder,  as  it  pleases. 

These  flies  are  as  luminous  as  a  lighted  torch,  and  re- 
flect a  lustre  on  all  neighbouring  objects.  They  are  in 
continual  motion  during  the  nignt;  bat  this  motion  ii 
various  and  uncertain,  alternately  rising  and  sinkinff. 
They  commonly  hover  about  six  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  is  said  that  not  a  night  in  the  year  occurs  in  which 
they  are  not  seen ;  in  winter  more  frequently  so  than  in 
summer.  Neither  rain  nor  snow  prevents  their  appea^ 
ance.  From  all  these  circumstances,  many  have  errone- 
ously supposed  them  to  be  merely  the  ignis  fatuus,  or 
jack-of-the-lantem^  which  exhales  from  the  marshy  lands, 
over  which  it  is  seen  to  hover  in  the  night. 


THE  COCHINEAL  INSECT.    {Coccus  cacti.) 
The  Cochineal  insect  is  of  the  same  genus  as  the  imk 
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insect  on  the  Ttue,  which  louks  like  a  little  bit  of  wool 
attached  to  the  branch,  but  which,  when  pressed,  stains 
the  fingers  with  a  red  liquid.  The  Cochineal  insect  in 
the  like  manner  affixes  itself  to  the  leafy  stems  of  the 
nopal-tree,  a  kind  of  opuntia,  or  prickly-pear,  common 
in  Mexico  and  8outh  America,  whence  the  Cochineal 
used  in  Europe  is  principally  imported. 

When  the  Mexicans  have  gathered  the  Cochineal  in- 
sects, they  put  them  into  holes  in  the  ground,  where  they 
kill  them  with  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  dry  them  in 
the  sun  ;  or  they  kill  them  by  putting  them  into  an  oven, 
or  laying  them  upon  hot  plates.  From  the  various  me- 
thods of  killing  them  arise  the  different  colours  in  which 
they  appear  when  brought  to  us.  While  they  affe  living, 
they  seem  to  be  sprinkled  over  with  a  wlute  powder, 
which  they  lose  when  the  boiling  water  is  poured  upon 
them,  but  preserve  when  killed  in  un  oven.  Those  dried 
upon  hot  plates  are  the  best. 

The  quantity  of  Cochineal  annually  exported  from 
Mexico  and  South  America  is  said  to  be  worth  more  than 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  st^rlin^,  a  vast  sum  to 
arise  from  so  minute  an  insect ;  and  the  present  annual 
consumption  of  Cochineal  in  England  has  been  estimated 
at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  weight. 
The  Mexicans  tfaink  so  highly  of  their  trade  iu  this  in> 
sect,  that  the  republic  has  adopted  the  nopal-tree  as  part 
of  its  arms- 
It  is  for  dyeing  scarlet  that  Cochineal  is  chiefly  in  de- 
mand ;  but,  although  a  peculiarly  brilliant  dye  is  now  ob- 
tained from  it,  this  substance  gave  only  a  dull  crimson 
colour,  until  a  chemist  of  the  name  of  Kuster,  who 
lived  at  Bow,  near  London,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  discovered  the  art  of  preparing  it 
with  a  solution  of  tin.  Cochineal,  if  kept  in  a  diy  place, 
may  be  preserved  without  injury  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  An  instance  has  been  mentioned  of  some  of  this 
dye,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old,  having  been  found 
to  produce  the  same  effect  as  though  it  had  been  perfectly 
iresh. 


THE  PLANT  LOUSE,  OR  GREEN  FLY. 

{Aphis.) 

The  Aphides  are  sometimes  vivipaNus,  and  at  other 
times  oviparous,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
Those  of  the  rose-tree  have  been  particularly  noticed,  and 
of  ten  generations  produced  in  one  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  the  first  generation  was  oviparous,  (he  eight  fol- 
lowing viviparous,  and  the  last  oviparous.  The  first  nine 
generations  consisted  of  females  only ;  hut  in  the  tenth 
there  were  some  males.  In  this  singular  aberration  from 
the  common  lavrs  of  nature,  this  insect  is  a  remarkable 
anomaly.  They  multiply  at  such  an  estraordinary  rate— 
the  whole  ten  generations  within  three  months,  each  com- 
prising nearly  one  hundred  individuals. — so  that  from  a 
single  Aphis  ten  thousand  million  millions  may  be  pro- 
duced in  that  short  period. 

The  moss-rose,  the  hop,  the  vine,  the  apple-tree,  the 
bean,  the  willow,  and  privet  are  all  particularly  liable  to 
be  infested  with  this  insect;  the  various  species  of  which 
take  their  names  according  to  the  plants  on  which  they 
are  usually  found.  The  red  tumours,  commonly  called 
galls,  which  are  seen  on  the  surfaces  of  leaves,  especially 
on  those  of  the  willow,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  lady- 
bird to  that  of  a  pigeon's  ^g,  are  produced  by  the  Aphis, 
and  contain  thousands  of  email  lice.    The  oval  tubertiles 

of  this  insect  secrete  a  saccharine  fluid,  of  which  ants  a 

very  fond ;  and  it  is  this  fluid  dropped  upon  the  adjacent 
leaves,  or  the  extravasated  sap  ilowiitg  from  the   ivotmds 
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caused  by  the  punctures  of  the  iuseclB,  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  honey  dew. 

After  a  mild  spring,  most  of  the  species  of  Aphis  be- 
come BO  nmnerouB  as  to  destroy  all  the  young  shoots  of 
the  plants  on  which  they  are  found.  No  successful  mode 
of  destroying  them  has  yet  been  discovered,  but  the  best 
remedy  against  them  is  to  wash  the  infested  shoots  with 
tobacco  water  or  soap  lees ;  and  to  repeat  the  operation 
when  any  Aphides  are  seen. 


Order  I'^, — iSnircptera. 

These  insects  have  four  transparent  wings,  strongly  and 
beautifully  varied,  so  as  to  resemble  net-work.  The  mouth 
has  mandibles  and  maxillic.  I'he  abdomen  of  the  female 
has  neither  ovipositor  nor  sling. 


THE  ANT-LION,  {.Wyrme/eon  formicaUo.) 
Thi3  insect  is  hatched  from  an  egg  laid  in  soft  moving 
ground,  or  sand ;  the  larva  soon  increases  in  size,  and 
assumes  the  shape  of  a  small  spider,  with  this  difterence, 
that  the  legs  are  constructed  in  such  a  way,  that  it  can 
only  proceed  backwards  or  sideways.  The  abdomen  ia 
very  large  and  fleshy ;  and  the  beaj,  which  is  small,  is 
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armed  with  two  long  jaws  like  horns,  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  the  stag-beetle.  What  must  create 
our  utmost  admiration  is,  that  thig  insect,  which  can  only 
move  in  a  retrograde  direction,  is  doomed  by  Nature  to 
feed  upon  flies  and  ants,  the  quicknesB  and  agility  of 
which  would  at  all  times  deprive  him  of  his  prey,  were  he 
not  endowed  with  an  uncommon  instinct,  which  prompts 
him  to  the  following  stratagem.  He  makes  a  kind  of 
funnel-shaped  hole  in  loose  earth  or  Band,  and  placing 
himself  at  the  bottom  of  it,  waits  there  with  the  utmost 
patience  for  several  days,  till  an  incautious  ant  or  giddy 
fly  falls  into  the  deatlifiil  pit,.  Then  all  his  skill  is  put 
in  requisition ;  he  throws  out,  hy  the  shaking  of  his  lor^ 
jaws,  a  great  quantity  of  sand  upon  the  insect,  to  pre- 
vent its  climbing  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  hole ;  and 
when  the  prey  appears  strong  and  nimble,  he  gives  euch 
a  general  commotion,  that  the  whole  construction  crum- 
bles down,  and  the  unfortunate  insect,  overwhelmed 
with  the  ruins,  falls  into  the  jaws  of  the  Ant-Hon,  which 
open  like  a  pair  of  forceps.  When  the  Ant-lion  has 
sucked  out  the  blood  and  inside  of  his  prey,  he  takes 
it  upon  his  head,  and,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  throws  the 
carcase  to  a  distance  from  his  abode.  When  the  larva 
has  attained  its  full  size,  it  spins  for  itself  a  cocoon  of 
white  shining  silk,  with  an  external  covering  of  sand.  In 
about  three  weeks  there  bursts  from  this  pupa  case  a 
elender-waisted  winged  insect,  which,  afler  Euttering  about 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  depositing  eggs  in  the  sand,  resigns 
its  life.  The  winged  insect  resembles  a  beautiful  dragon- 
fly ;  it  has  a  head  of  a  chestnut  colour ;  the  body  is  of  a 
pearly  grey,  the  legs  short,  and  the  wings,  which  resem- 
ble tlie  finest  la^e,  are  beautifully  marked  with  dark  lines 
and  spots.  This  fly  is  often  seen  fluttering  about  the  sides 
of  roads  and  dry  banks  exposed  to  the  east,  in  the  moDths 
of  June  and  July  ;  it  continues  for  a  little  time,  and  then  1 
entirely  disappears.  The  Ant-lion  is  very  rare  in  Utif^ 
country ;  but  in  France  and  Italy  there  is  not  a  bank 
the  sides  of  a  public  road,  or  a  sandy  ridge  at  the  foot  of] 
an  old  wall,  which  does  not  harbour  a  great  number  of  j 
these  insects. 
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THE  GREAT  DRAGON  FLY.     ( Libtlluia  grartdis.) 

This  i^nus  of  insects  is  well  known  to  every  one.  The 
larva  lives  in  the  water,  and  wears  a.  kind  of  mask,  which 
it  moves  at  will,  and  which  serves  to  hold  its  prey  while  it 
devours  it.  The  period  of  transforniation  being  come,  the 
larva  goes  to  the  water'Side,  and  fixes  on  a  plant,  or  sticks 
fast  to  a  piece  of  dry  wood,  in  which  position  it  remains 
during  its  pupa  or  nymph  state.  When  the  period  for 
the  final  transformation  arrives,  the  skin  of  the  nvmph, 
grown  parched,  splits  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax, 
the  winged  insect  issues  forth  gradually,  throws  off  its 
slough,  expands  its  wings,  flutters,  and  then  flies  off  with 
gracefulness  and  ease.  The  elegance  of  its  slender  shape, 
the  richness  of  its  colours,  the  delicacv  and  resplendent 
toxture  of  its  wings,  render  it  a  beautiful  object.  It  is  in 
lenijih  about  four  inches. 

The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  water,  from  which 
spring  the  larvte,  which  afterwards  undergo  the  same 
transformations. 

The  Day  Fly,  {Ephemrra,)  so  called  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  its  life,  is  a  small  insect  originating  from  a 
larva  residing  in  rivers.  After  remaining  several  months 
in  the  creeping  state,  a  nymph  is  formed,  from  which  the 
perfect  insect  Bursts,  three  or  four  hours  afier  midday,  into 
the  fly  form,  and  dies  soon  after.    This  fly  has  the  singular 


cliaracterietic  of  casting  off  its  entire  skin,  very  soon  sAn 
it  hae  attained  its  perfect  state;  and  hence  personB  ofioi 
find  their  clothes  covered  with  its  white  exuviae. 


Order  V. — ^^S^'^optera. 

In  tiiis  order  the  wings  are  neither  so  lai'ge  nor  so  strongly 
veined  as  in  the  previous.  The  mouth  is  ftimished  with 
mandihles,  maxillie,  and  an  upper  and  lower  lip ;  and  the 
abdomen  of  the  female  is  always  terminated  either  with  an 
ovipositor  or  a  sting.  The  metamorphosis  of  these  insects 
ia  complete. 

This  order  contains  the  Bees,  of  which  there  are  three 
kinds,  the  working  Bees,  the  Drones,  and  the  Queen.  The 
Queen,  or  Parent  Bee,  is  the  soul  of  the  hive;  to  her  all  the 
rest  are  so  attached,  that  they  will  follow  her  wherever  she 
goes.  If  she  dies  all  their  labours  are  at  an  end,  an  univer- 
sal mourning  ensues,  and  all  her  subjects  reject  their  food 
and  follow  her.  Should,  however,  a  new  queen  ariBe,before 
this  catastrophe  attends  the  hive,  joy  renovates  their  spirits. 
and  their  toils  are  renewed.  This  has  been  observed  by  re- 
moving the  chrysalis  of  a  Queen  Bee  from  one  hive  lo 
another  which  had  lost  its  own  empress.  But  this  attach* 
ment  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  utility  she  affords  lo 
the  commonwealth.  She  is  so  prohfic  as  to  lay-  fifteen 
or  eighteen  thousand  eggs,  which  produce  about  eight 
hundred  males  or  drones,  four  or  five  Queen  Bees,  and 
the  rest  Working  Bees  or  Neuters.  Their  cells  dtlTer  in 
size ;  the  largest  being  for  the  males,  the  royal  cells  for  the 
Queens,  and  the  smallest  for  the  neuters.  The  Parent 
Bee  deposits  in  these  cells  such  eggs  as  will  produce  the 
species  for  which  they  are  respectively  destined.  In  two 
or  three  days  the  e^  are  hatched,  when  the  Neuters  turn 
nurses  to  the  rest,  whom  they  feed,  most  tenderly,  with 
bee-bread  and  honey.  After  twenty-one  days,  the  young 
Bees  are  able  to  form  cells,  with  such  inde&t^able 
activity,  that  they  will  then  do  more  in  one  week  than 
during  all  the  rest  of  the  year.     Sometimes  there  are 
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Bees  who,  less  laborious  than  the  others,  support  them- 
selves hy  pillaging  the  hives  of  the  rest ;  upon  which  & 
battle  ensues  between  the  industrious  and  the  despoiling 
insects.  Frequently  contentions  will  arise  among  them, 
when  a  new  colony  seek  their  habitation  in  a  hive  already 
occupied.  Their  foes  are  the  wasp,  the  hornet,  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  birds. 

The  Bee  collects  the  lioney  by  means  of  its  proboscis, 
or  trunk,  which  is  a  most  astonishing  piece  of  mechan* 
ism,  consisting  of  more  than  t^venty  parts.  Entering  the 
hive,  the  insect  disgorges  the  honey  into  colls,  for  winter 
subsistence ;  or  else  presents  it  to  the  labourint;  Bees. 
A  Bee  can  collect,  in  one  day,  more  honey  than  a  hundred 
chymists  could  extract  in  a  hundred  years. 

When  they  begin  to  fill  their  hive,  they  divide  into 
four  parties :  one  is  deputed  to  search  the  fields  for  mate- 
rials, another  to  work  on  these  materials,  a  third  to  polish 
the  rough  work  of  the  cells,  and  a  fourth  to  provide  food 
for  the  labourers.  There  are  watt£rs  always  attending  to 
serve  the  artisan  with  immediate  refreshment,  lest  his  work 
should  be  retarded  by  his  going  to  gather  it  for  himself. 

So  expert  are  the  Bees,  that  a  honeycomb,  composed  of 
a  double  range  of  cells  backed  one  against  another,  and 
which  is  a  foot  long,  and  six  inches  broad,  is  completed  in 
one  day,  so  as  tu  contain  tliree  thousand  Bees.  The  cells 
are  most  curiously  composed  of  little  hexagonal  sides, 
which  exactly  conform  to  the  similar  portions  of  the  ad- 
joining cells.  At  the  entrance  of  every  cell  the  Bee  ar- 
chitect forms  a  ledge,  which  fortifies  the  aperture,  and 
prevents  the  injuries  it  might  receive  fi-om  the  frequent 
ingress  and  ^ress  of  tiie  Bees. 

Bees  produce  honey,  which  they  lay  up  for  winter  coo- 
sumption  ;  wax,  of  which  they  form  their  cells,  and  a 
substance  called  bee-bread,  which  they  extract  chiefly 
from  the  |K>llen  of  the  flowers,  and  which  they  use  for 
feeding  their  young. 
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In  the  above  cut  are  given  a  representation  of,  first,  the 
Queen  Bee,  placed  on  the  left  hand  side ;  and,  on  the  right 
side  of  her^  the  Drone ;  below  them  both  is  reproeented 
the  Working  Bee. 


THE  WASP     ( Vespa  vulgaris) 

Is  a  very  fierce,  dangerous,  and  rapacious  insect;  it  is 
much  larger  than  the  bee,  and  fumisned  with  a  powerfiil 
sting.  The  abdomen  is  striped  with  yellow  and  black. 
All  kinds  of  Wasps  make  curious  nests;  some  attach 
them  to  the  beams  of  a  bam  or  other  building,  or  place 
them  in  the  hollow  of  a  large  tree,  but  the  common  Wasp 
di^s  in  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Wasps  do  not  constnict 
cells  with  the  same  care  and  accuracy  as  the  bee ;  and  as 
they  do  not  lay  up  a  store  of  honey  for  their  eupporc  dur- 
ing winter,  they  mostly  die  at  that  season ;  and  the  few 
that  live  remain  in  a  torpid  state  till  spring.  Their  sting 
is  very  large ;  and  the  poisonous  liquor  of  it,  when  in- 
troduced into  the  human  body,  excites  inflammation,  and 
creates  very  considerable  pain.  Wasps  have  no  queen 
and  do  not  swarm. 


THE   ICHNEUMON   1 


1 


THE  ICHNEUMON  FLY.     {Pimpla  persuasoria.) 

The  mouth  of  this  insect  has  jaws,  without  any  tongue, 
The  BntennEE  contain  more  than  thirty  joints ;  and  the  ab- 
domen is  generally  joined  to  the  body  by  a  pedicle.  The 
ovipositor  is  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  sheath,  composed  of 
two  valves. 

One  distinguishing  and  striking  characteristic  of  all  the 
species  of  this  kind  of  fly  is  the  almost  continual  agitation 
of  their  antennffi.  The  name  of  Ichneumon  has  been  ap- 
plied to  them  from  the  service  they  do  us  by  destroying 
caterpillars,  ptant-lice,  and  other  insects ;  as  the  Ichneu- 
mon or  mangouste  destroys  the  crocodile  in  the  East  The 
tip  of  the  abdomen  of  the  females  is  armed  with  an  ovi- 
positor, visible  in  some  species,  [hough  not  in  others ; 
and  this  instrument,  though  so  fine,  is  able  to  penetrate 
through  mortar  and  plaster.  The  female  fly  uses  it  to 
deposit  her  eggs  in  the  body  of  other  insects  when  in 
the  caterpillar,  or  pupa  state;  so  that  the  young  as  soon 
as  they  are  hatched,  may  feed  upon  the  caterpillar,  pene- 
trating to  its  very  entrails.     These  larvse,  however,  t 


prey, i 


e  to  suck  out  the  nutricious  juices  of  their 
out  attacking  ila  vitals ;  for  the  caterpillar  continues  ti 
live  for  a  long  time,  so  as  to  afibrd  them  food  till  they 
have  attained  their  full  size.     It  is  not  u 


caterpillars  fixed  upon  trees,  as  if  they  were  sitting  upon 
their  eggs;  when  it  Is  afterwards  discovered  that  the  lar- 
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Yse,  which  were  within  their  bodies,  have  spun  tbdr 
threads,  with  which,  as  with  cords,  ^e  caterpillars  are 
fastened  down,  and  so  perish  miserably. 

"  A  friend  of  mine,"  says  Dr.  Derham,  "  put  about 
forty  large  caterpillars  collected  from  cabbaj^es  on  some 
bran  and  a  few  leaves  in  a  box,  and  covered  it  with  gauze 
to  prevent  their  escape.  After  a  few  days  we  saw,  from 
more  than  three-fourths  of  them,  about  eight  or  ten  little 
caterpillars  of  one  of  the  Ichneumon  flies  come  out  of 
their  backs,  and  spin  each  a  small  cocoon  of  silk,  and  in 
a  few  dajrs  the  large  caterpillars  died." 

The  Ichneumons  performed  great  service  in  the  years 
1731  and  1732,  by  multiplying  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  caterpillars,  and  their  larvae  destroyed  more  of  these 
destructive  creatures  than  could  any  emnts  of  human  in- 
dustry. 


THE  LABOURING  AND  SOLDIER  ANT. 

(Formica  ruf a,) 

The  colour  of  the  Ant  is  in  general  a  dark  red  or  brawDi 
with  a  fine  gloss  on  the  abdomen.  Thev  are  like  die 
bees,  divided  into  three  tribes,  male,  female,  and  neutiaL 
The  females  and  neuters  are  furnished  with  Btii^ga  fixr 
their  defence ;  the  males  are  wholly  destitute  of  them. 
The  males  and  females  are  in  proper  season  fiimished 
with  wings,  but  the  neuters  have  none,  and  they  .an 
doomed  ^ways  to  labour  and  drudgery  on  the  hill.  This 
hill  is  constructed  with  considerable  art  and  labour ;  it  it 
composed  of  leaves,  bits  of  wood,  sand,  earth,  and  gum 
from  the  trees,  which  are  all  united  into  a  mass,  perforated 
with  galleries  to  give  access  to  the  numerous  cells  which  it 
contams.    From  this  hill  there  are  several  paths,  worn  by 
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the  conatant  pasBing  and  repassing  of  these  crpatui'eB ;  and 
it  is  worlliy  the  admiration  of  the  natnralist  to  consider 
how  busy  the  whole  legion  appears,  in  bringing  bits  of 
straw,  dead  bodies  of  other  inseots,  or  in  carrying  away 
their  eggs,  if  any  danger  threatens  their  republic.  Their 
sense  of  smell  is  very  keen,  and  they  discover  at  a  great 
distance  any  food  they  may  be  in  search  of. 


Order  VX.— Xtplboplcra.    "Zht  i^otlts  and  l^utlttBEcS. 

The  insects  included  in  this  order  are  all  remarkable  for 
their  beauty.  Their  wings  are  membraneous  and  veined, 
like  thoie  of  the  dragon  flies  and  their  allies,  but  instead 
of  being  naked  they  are  covered  by  close-set  scales  of  the 
most  delicate  texture  and  most  brilliant  colours.  The 
mouth  is  furnished  with  a  spiral  trunk  or  tongue,  by 
which  nectar  is  sucked  from  the  flowers ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects it  only  differs  from  the  mouths  of  the  masticating 
mandibuiated  orders  in  the  smaihiess  of  its  parts.  The 
antemiffi  vary  in  the  different  kinds :  but  those  of  all  the 
diurnal  lepidoptera,  or  butterflies,  are  terminated  by  a 
small  inflation  or  knob  ;  while  those  of  the  nocturnal 
species,  or  moths,  taper  to  a  point,  and  are  often 
feathery,  or  comb-shaped.  The  transformations  of  the 
species  belonging  to  this  order  are  all  complete. 

Over  the  larvae  of  this  order  the  ichneumoDB  reign 
with  undisputed  sway;  attacking  all  indiscriminately, 
from  the  minute  insect  that  forms  its  labyrinth  within  the 
thickness  of  a  leaf,  to  the  giant  caterpillar  of  the  hawk- 
moth.  The  most  useful  ot  all,  however,  the  silkworm, 
appears,  at  least  with  us,  to  be  exempted  from  this  scourge. 
De  Geer,  out  of  fifteen  larvce  that  were  mining  between 
the  two  cuticles  of  a  rose-leaf,  found  that  fourteen  were 
destroyed  by  one  of  these  parasites ;  the  most  useful 
species  of  which  is  that  which  destroys  the  clotlies- 
moth. 


1 


THE  MOTH  WITH  ITS  CHRYSALIS  AND 
CATERPILLAR. 

The  larva  of  all  the  lepidoptera  is  a  Caterpillar  compoeed 
of  twelve  ring-like  Begments,  exclusive  of  the  head,  which 
IB  harder  than  the  other  parts,  and  always  of  a  deeper  co- 
lour than  the  body.  Each  Caterpillar  has  nine  breatfaiiig>- 
holes  on  each  side;  and  each  of  the  three  segments  near- 
est the  head  are  fiimished  with  a  pair  of  short  lees,  end- 
ing in  a  kind  of  claw,  which  are  the  true  legs  oif  tiie  in- 
sect. The  Caterpillar  has,  however,  eight  or  ten  other  legs 
on  the  hinder  segmenls  of  its  body.  The  head  has  twelve 
eyes,  and  two  very  short  conical  antennas ;  and  the  mouth 
is  furnished  with  two  strong  mandibles,  two  maxiUae, 
labnim,  and  four  palpi. 

Tbe  habits  of  Caterpillars  differ ;  some,  which  are  called 
surveyors,  fix  tbemselves  to  a  leaf  wjih  their  fore  and  1 
feet  dose  together,  and  their  bodies  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
loop ;  others  assemble  in  great  numbers,  and  spin  them- 
selves a  silken  tent,  under  which  they  live ;  and  others 
stretch  theniselveB  out  like  a  piece  of  dry  stick,  which 
they  very  much  resemble.  Many  make  themselves  co- 
coons ;  but  others  have  no  other  covering  in  the  pupa 
state  than  a  smooth  shining  skin,  or  a  dark  mnmmy-lJKe 
cerement.  The  chrysalis  of  a  butterfly  is  generally  angu- 
lar, and  that  of  a  Moth  cylindrical. 
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TORTOISE-SHELL  BUTTERFLY. 

( Vanessa  urficte.) 

The  CaterpiUar  which  feeds  on  the  nettle  ig  about  an  inch 
in  length,  covered  with  briatles,  and  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour.  After  having  changed  its  akin  three  times  when 
in  the  shape  of  a  Caterpillar,  It  crawls  up  to  a  branching 
part  of  the  stalk ;  and,  hanging  itself  by  the  hinder  part 
or  tail,  swells  and  bursts  in  such  a  curious  way,  that  the 
Caterpillar's  skin  drops  to  the  ground,  and  the  chrysalis, 
or  aurelia,  remains  suspended ;  till  aSter  a  fortnight  of 
torpor  it  bursts  its  skin  again,  and  escapes  in  the  vast 
plains  of  the  air,  under  the  beautifiil  form  of  a  variegated 
Butterfly,  The  golden  line  which  shines  through  the 
pupa  case  of  this  fiutcerfly  are  supposed  to  have  suggested 
the  words  chrysalis  and  aurelia,  both  of  which  signify 
golden.  The  wings  of  the  perfect  insect  are  about  two 
inches  in  estent,  of  a  deep  orange  colour  above,  and  their 
base  and  hinder  margin  black,  with  a  series*  of  blue 
crescents.  These  Butterflies,  which  are  very  common  in 
England,  appear  in  spring,  and  at  the  end  of  June  and 
beginning  of  September. 


i. 


THE  CABBAGE  BUTTERFLY. 

(^Papilio,  or  Pieris  Brassica.") 
When  the  coleworL  and  oauiiflower  begin  lo  heart,  the 
perfect  insect  of  this  Caterpillar  ia  found  depositing  her 
ejjgs  upon  the  leaves.  The  heat  of  the  sun  soon  vivifies 
them  and  brings  forth  the  Caterpillars,  which  immediately 
proceed  to  consume  the  vegetables  on  which  they  received 
being.  They  bear  the  heat  of  the  sun  without  incon- 
venience; but  cannot  endure  long  rains,  and  in  wet 
weather  they  soon  disappear.  There  are  several  species  of 
ihig  Butterfly,  but  the  common  while,  with  a  black  spot 
on  each  of  the  under  wings,  is  the  earliest  seen  in  our 
gardens.  £t  lays  its  eggs  in  May  ;  and  its  Caterpillars, 
which  are  soon  hatched,  feed  together  till  the  end  of 
June,  when  they  go  into  the  pupa  state,  from  which  the 
periect  Butterfly  appears  in  July.  The  eggs  laid  by  the 
second  brood  of  Butterflies  produce  CatcrpiUars  which  feed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  Bnmmer,  and  remain  in  the 
pupa  state  all  winter,  to  be  hatched  the  following  spring. 

From  the  astonishing  fecundity  of  these  insects,  it  may 
be  wondered  that  they  do  not,  in  the  course  of  time,  com- 
pletely overspread  the  face  of  tlie  earth,  and  totally  con- 
sume every  green  plant.  This  would  certainly  be  the 
case,  if  Providence  had  not  put  a  check  to  their  progress. 
One  of  the  kinds  of  the  ichneumon-fly  deposits  her  eg^ 
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within  the  caterpillar  of  this  Butterfly,  and  they  are  there 
hatched.  In  their  larva  stete  they  continue  preying  on 
the  vitals  of  the  animal ;  they  then  paes  to  the  pupa  con- 
dition, and  eventually  emet^e  the  perfect  insects.  So 
srreatly  are  we  indebted  to  this  apparently  contemptible 
little  parasite,  for  keeping  down  the  inci'ease  of  an  insect 
which  would  otherwise  become  a  sei'ious  and  alarming  evil. 


¥ 


THE  MAGPIE,  OR  CURRANT  MOTH. 

{Phali£na,or  Abraxas  Grossularittta.) 
This  Moth  is  said  by  moat  entomologists  to  lay  its  eggs 
in  the  ground  ;  but  others  assert  that  it  lays  them  on  tE« 
leaves,  and  covers  them  with  a  kind  of  white  silk,  which 
it  spins  for  the  purpose.  The  Caterpillar  is  one  of  the 
kind  called  loopers,  and  is  very  destructive.  The  chry- 
salis is  naked  and  Eibining ;  and  irs  colour  is  a  bright 
yellow  with  black  bands.  The  Moth  is  while  spotted 
with  black,  and  hence  its  name  of  Magpie. 

The  black  and  white  caterpillar  of  this  Moth  is  very 
destructive  to  currant  and  pooaeberry  bushes,  and  in  some 
eeosons  particulorly  so.  Mr.  Kirby,  especially,  cites  the 
devastations  at  Hull  in  the  spring  of  1S14.  He  also  con- 
firms Boerhaave's  assertion,  that  the  severity  of  winter 
has  no  effect  in  destroying  the  larva;  of  those  insects,  as 
these  abounded  even  more  al^r  a  winter,  when  Fahrenheit 
stood  at  zero,  than  aj\er  a  winter  which  was  remarkably 
mild 


THE  WINTER  MOTH.  (Geomelra  brumata.) 
This  Caterpillar  delights  in  newly  opened  leasee ;  it  is 
not  SO  ravenous  as  many  others,  making  long  interrale  be- 
tween its  meals,  but  it  seldom  quits  a  le^  until  it  fans 
entirely  coneumed  it.  The  colour  is  very  elegant.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  ia  of  a  fine  yellowish  green ;  but 
it  IS  by  no  means  so  beautiful  afler  as  before  feeding,  its 
skin  being  so  thin  as  to  imbibe  the  hue  of  whatever  food 
it  eats.  They  are  also  called  looper  Caterpillars,  because 
when  they  crawl  they  draw  their  hind  and  fore-feet  to- 
gether, BO  as  to  form  their  bodies  into  a  loop.  Tbey  go 
mto  the  pupa  state  towards  the  end  of  Jnne,  burying 
themselves  for  that  purpose  in  the  earth ;  and  in  Novem- 
ber or  December  the  perfect  insect  is  brought  forth. 

It  is  evident  that  they  possess  great  muscular  power, 
and  hence  their  positions  during  repose  are  very  sbiking. 
Fixing  themselves  by  their  anal  feet  alone,  they  extend 
their  bodies  in  a  straight  line,  holding  it  in  that  position 
for  a  long  time.  This,  together  with  their  obscure  co- 
lours, and  the  warts  on  tneir  bodies,  renders  it  oft«i 
difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the  twigs  of  the  trees 
on  which  th^  feed.  When  alarmed  these  Caterpillars 
have  the  instinct  to  drop  from  the  leaves,  and  suspend 
themselves  by  a  thread,  which  enables  them  to  remount 
vhen  the  danger  is  over. 
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THE  BLACK  ARCHES  MOTH. 

(Bombyx,  or  Piilura  Monocha.') 

These  Caterpillarg  feed  on  tha  leaves  of  red  rosea  and 

gooBeberry  bushes,  and,  in  short,  on  almost  ever;  kind  of 

Cianl.  The  chrysalis  is  of  a  shining  brown,  and  is  enve* 
>ped  in  a  slight  cocoon.  When  they  wish  to  change 
from  one  situation  to  another,  ihey  ascend  by  attaching 
themselves  to  the  bough  with  their  feet,  by  which  they 
raise  the  body  like  a  serpent,  and  thus  gain  their  desired 
situation.  They  hold  themselves  so  fast  by  their  feet 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  taken  from  the  part  to  whicb 
the}-  adhere. 


THE  SILKWORM.  {Bombyx  mori.) 
Without  entering  into  a  very  minute  description  of  this 
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Caterpillar^  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  what  we  think 
will  be  at  once  more  interesting  and  more  useful;  as 
the  Silkworm  is  an  insect  of  universal  service,  and  not  of 
singular  beauty^  we  are  induced  to  prefer  giving  an  ao> 
count  of  its  utility,  rather  than  any  elaborate  description 
of  its  figure  or  colour. 

This  larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberrj-tree,  and 
when  first  produced^  is  extremely  small,  and  entirely 
black.  In  a  few  days  it  appears  in  a  new  habit,  which  is 
white^  tinged  with  the  colour  of  its  food ;  and  before  it 
goes  into  its  chrysalis  state,  it  changes  its  skin  several 
times.  When  full  grown  it  spins  its  cone  of  silk,  which 
is  its  cocoon^  in  the  same  manner  as  other  insects.  The 
Moth  possesses  no  beauty. 

The  art  of  manufacturing  silk  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients. We  are  informed  that,  in  the  third  century,  the 
wife  of  the  Roman  emperor  Aurelian  entreated,  him  to 
give  her  a  robe  of  purple  silk,  which  he  refused  on  ac- 
count of  its  enormous  price. 

It  is  not  certain  at  what  precise  period  the  manufactoie 
of  silk  was  first  introduced  into  England ;  but  in  the  year 
1242,  we  are  told  that  part  of  the  streets  of  London  were 
covered  or  shaded  with  silk,  for  the  reception  of  Richard, 
the  brother  of  Henry  III.,  on  his  return  fi-om  the  Holy 
Land.  In  1454  the  silk  manufactures  of  England  are 
said  to  have  been  confined  merely  to  ribbons,  laces,  and 
other  trifling  articles.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  third  year 
of  her  reign,  was  furnished  by  her  silk- woman  with  a  pair 
of  black  knit  silk  stockings,  which  she  is  stated  to  have 
admired  as  "  marvellous  delicate  wear ; "  and  after  the 
MBing  of  which  she  no  longer  had  cloth  ones  as  before. 
James  the  First,  whilst  King  of  Scotland,  requested  of  the 
Earl  of  Mar  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  to  appear 
in  before  the  English  ambassador,  enforcing  his  request 
with  the  cogent  appeal,  "  For  ye  would  not,  sure,  that 
your  king  should  appear  as  a  scrub  before  strangers." 

THE  CLOTHES  MOTH.  (Tinea  vestianella.) 

The  larva  of  this  little  Moth  is  well  known  from  the  da- 
mage it  commits  in  woollen  cloth  and  furs.    These  sub- 
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stances  constitute  the  principal  support  of  the  Caterpillar, 
and  therefore  the  parent  is,  by  its  natural  instinct,  di- 
rected to  deposit  its  e^s  in  tbem.  Assoon  as  it  quits  the 
egg,  the  Caterpillar  begins  to  form  for  itself  a  nest:  for 
this  purpose,  afler  havrng  spun  a  fine  coating  of  silk  im- 
mediately around  its  body,  it  eals  the  filaments  of  the 
cloth  or  fur,  close  to  the  thread  of  the  clotU,  or  to  the  skin. 
This  operation  is  performed  by  its  jaws,  which  act  in  the 
manner  of  scissore.  The  pieces  are  cut  into  convenient 
lengths,  and  appUed,  with  great  dexterity,  one  by  one,  to 
the  outside  ot  its  case;  and  to  this  it  fastens  them  by 
means  of  its  silk.  Its  covering  being  thus  formed,  the 
little  Caterpillar  never  quits  it  but  on  tlie  most  urgent 
necessity.  When  it  wants  to  feed,  it  puti^  out  its  head  at 
either  end  of  its  case,  as  best  suits  its  oonveniency.  When 
it  wishes  to  change  its  place,  it  puts  out  its  head  and  its 
six  fore  legs,  by  means  of  which  it  mores  forward,  taking 
care  first  to  fix  its  hind  legs  into  the  inside  of  the  case,  so 
as  to  drag  it  along.  After  having  changed  within  its  case 
into  a  chrysalis,  it  issues,  in  about  three  weeks,  a  small, 
winged,  mealy-looking  Moth,  of  silvery  drab  colour,  well 
known  to  almost  every  mistress  of  a  family.  The  best 
mode  of  destroying  this  insect,  when  in  the  cloth,  is  to 
place  a  saucer  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  the  articles 
affected  in  a  close  plaee,  when  tJie  vapour  raised  by  the 
warm  air  will  immediately  destroy  it.  Should  the  Cater- 
pillar be  old  and  strong,  it  may  be  necessary  to  brash  the 
clothes  with  a  brush,  the  points  of  which  have  been  dipped 
in  turpentine.  Camphor  wrapped  up  with  fiire  will  protect 
them  from  the  Moth. 


THE  SMALL  SILVER-COLOURED  BOOK- 
WORM   MAGNIFIED.      {Crambus  pinguinfUa.) 
"  Insatiate  bruto,  whose  teetli  abuse 
The  sweetcBt  servuiU  of  the  muse  I 
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Hia  roBes  nipt  in  eveiy  page, 
Mj  poor  AnocreOD  mourns  Ihy  rage ; 
By  tliee  my  Ovid  wounded  liea ; 
By  thee  my  Leebia'a  sparrow  dies ; 
Thy  raljid  teeth  have  half  destroy'd 
The  work  of  love  in  Biddy  Floyd ; 
They  rent  Belinda's  locka  away. 
And  spoil'd  the  Blonzelind  of  GSiy  j 
For  all,  for  every  siogle  deed, 
Beleutleas  justice  bids  thee  bleed. 
Theu  fall  a  viclira  to  the  Nine, 
Myself  the  priest,  ray  desk  the  shrine." 

This  small,  while,  sil very-shining  Worm,  or  Caterpillar  is 
I'ound  among  books  and  papers,  corrodmg  and  eating  holes 
through  the  leavee  and  covers  :  it  appears,  to  the  naked 
eye,  a  small,  glittering,  pearl-coloured  Moth,  which,  upon 
the  removing  of  books  and  papers  in  the  summer,  is  often 
observed  to  go  into  some  corner,  where  it  may  the  better 
potect  itself  from  danger.  Its  head  is  blunt,  and  its 
body  tapers  towards  the  lail,  being  divided  into  fourteen 
segments,  having  the  appearance  of  shells  or  shields. 
These  shells  are  again  covered  or  tiled  over  with  a  mul- 
titude of  thin  transparent  scales,  which,  from  the  multi- 
plicity of  their  reflecting  surfaces,  make  the  whole  animal 
appear  of  a  perfect  pearl  colour,  This  insect  is  furnished 
on  each  stde  of  its  head  with  a  cluster  of  eyes  ;  and  each 
of  these  clusters  is  beset  with  a  row  of  small  bristles, 
very  like  the  ciUa  or  hairs  on  the  eyelids;  and,  perhaps, 
serving  for  the  same  purpose.  It  has  two  long  palpi, 
curiously  rinced  or  knobbm,  having  at  each  knob  small 
hairs  or  bristles,  here  and  there,  like  knots  of  fringe  :  be- 
sides these,  it  has  two  shorter  palpi,  knotted  and  fringed 
like  the  former.  It  has  three  tails,  in  every  particular 
resembling  the  two  longer  palpi  that  grow  out  of  the 
head.  The  body  is  covered  with  shitrp-pointed  bristles, 
like  spears. 


Order  VII.— Biplna,  or  affiles. 
This  order  ia  characterised   by  having  only  two  wings' 
which  are  tnuispareut,  and  which  have  two  UttlG  move' 
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able  bodies,  called  halteres  or  balancers,  placed  cloae  be- 
hind them.     The  bead  is  cohered  with  numerous  eyes } 


and  the  mouth  ia  furnished  with  a  bristly  proboscis  or 
sucker.  The  legs  are  very  long  in  proportion  to  the 
body,  and  are  in  many  speciea  terminated  by  two  or 
three  smalt  cushion-like  expansions,  which  are  supposed 
to  enable  them  to  walk  on  glass.    Each  foot  has  also  two 


THE  HOUSEFLY.  (Mvsca  domesHca.) 
This  insect  lays  its  ^gs  in  sinks,  or  any  other  place  where 
there  is  decaymg  regetable  matter  tolerably  moist.  The 
larvffi,  or  maggots,  are  thick  and  fleshy,  withont  legs,  but 
having  the  mouth  furnished  with  hooks,  by  means  of  which 
they  ilrag  themselves  along  when  they  wish  to  move.  They 
go  into  the  pupa  state  without  throwing  off  the  skin  of 
the  maggot ;  and  when  the  perfect  inaect  appears,  it  forcea 
off  a  kmd  of  cap  from  one  end  of  the  pupa  case,  in  order 
to  make  its  escape.  There  are  two  other  varieties  of  this 
insect,  one  called  Musca  Grossa,  which  is  as  large  as  a 
humble  bee,  and  is  chiefly  found  among  flowers  and 
•  bushes ;  the  other,  kuown  as  the  Meat-fly,  or  Blue-bottle 
(^Mtuca  vomitoria.) 

THE  GNAT.  (Culex  pipieni.) 
This  is  an  insect  which  deserves  the  observation  of  the 
naturalist,  not  only  for  the  very  cunous  conformation  of 
its  proboscis,  (which  so  quickly  and  powerfully  penetratea 
into  our  flesh,  and  through  which  it  sucks  our  blood  into 
its  body,)  but  also  for  the  several  metamorphoses  it  un- 
dergoes before  it  arrives  at  its  winged  slate.  The  Gnat 
deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  slimy  sunace  of  stagnant  water, 
and  sels  them  upright  one  against  another,  ui  the  form  of 
a  small  boat :  after  floating  upon  the  water  for  several 
days  m  the  firat  warm  weather  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as 
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they  feel  the  time  of  hatching,  the  maggots,  which  the 
eggs  contain,  precipitate  themselves  to  the  bottom,  and 
there  feed  for  a  fortnight ;  after  which  time  they  undergo 
another  transformation.  The  result  is  a  curious  animal, 
with  a  kind  of  wheel  in  incessant  motion,  by  means  of 
which  it  imbibes  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  to 
which  it  is  obliged  to  repair  every  moment :  having  passed 
about  ten  days  in  this  state,  its  increase  being  at  an  end, 
it  assumes  another  form,  keeps  longer  near  the  surface, 
and  at  last  the  outer  skin  bursts,  and  the  winged  insect, 
standing  upon  the  exuvix  it  is  going  to  leave  behind, 
smooths  its  new-bom  wings,  springs  into  the  air,  and 
begins  its  depredations.  The  fecunmty  of  the  Gnat  is  so 
remarkable,  that  in  the  course  of  one  summer  they  might 
increase  to  the  amazing  number  of  five  or  six  hundred 
thousands,  if  Providence  had  not  ordered  that  they 
should  become  the  prey  of  birds,  who  by  this  means  pre- 
vent their  multiplying  more  than  they  generally  do. 
These  insects  are  very  annoying  from  their  blood-sucking 
propensities ;  and  as  the  sucker  is  homy  at  the  tip,  it  in- 
flicts a  severe  wound,  into  which  the  insect  emits  a  small 
quantity  of  poison,  which  occasions  the  pain  and  inflam- 
mation always  felt  from  a  Gnat  bite. 


Order  VIII. — ^^uctotla. 


These  insects  are  without  wings.  The  mouth  is  furnished 
with  a  trunk  or  beak,  formed  to  wound  as  well  as  to  suck. 


THE  FLEA    (Palex  irritans) 

Is  one  of  those  little  creatures  with  which  want  of  clean- 
liness in  mankind  is  punished.     It  is  one  of  the  most 
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annoying  insects  that  infest  the  human  race,  as,  by  its 
leapings,  it  often  escapee  being  caught.  It  is  oviparous, 
aiid  the  egg,  which  is  hardly  discernible  by  the  naked  eye, 
contains  at  maturity  a  small  white  wonn,  beset  with 
hair^.  This  worm  soon  spins  for  itself  a  tittle  silk  cocoon, 
from  which  the  perfect  insect  issues.  The  Flea  is  an  active, 
troublesome,  blood-tSiireCy  insect ;  it  has  a.  small  head, 
large  eyes,  and  roundish,  but  compressed  body,  which  ia 
covered  with  a  kind  of  armour  resembling  the  tortoise- 
shell  in  colour  and  transparency.  The  plates  of  which 
this  skin  is  composed  are  also  armed  with  spines  or 
bristles.  It  has  six  legs,  two  of  which  are  mucli  longer 
than  the  others,  in  order  to  enable  the  insect  to  make  such 
wondrous  leaps,  as  to  raise  the  body  above  two  hundred 
times  its  diameter.  It  is  observed,  that  in  one  day  the 
Flea  will  devour  above  ten  times  its  own  bulk.  The  great 
strength  and  agility  of  the  Flea  are  well  known,  from  the 
exhibition  of  tbe  industrious  Fleas. 


BOOK  lfH.-RADIATA. 


THE  STAR-FISH.     {.Merias.) 

This  animal  is  often  found  adhering  to  rocks  on  the  sea- 
shores.   The  comnion  species  is  fui'nished  with  five  rays. 
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and  is  of  a  yellow  or  red  colour.  It  has  a  slow  and  pro- 
gressive motion,  and  is  often  found  on  the  beach  among 
sea-weeds  after  a  storm  ;  but  when  caught  it  very  soon 
decays,  and  can  scarcely  be  carried  a  hundred  yards  be- 
fore it  becomes  soft  and  putrid. 

Mr.  Bingley  describes  an  animal  of  this  kind,  which 
he  kept  by  him  for  some  time  alive;  it  had  more  than 
four  thousand  tentacula  on  the  under  sides  of  the  rays. 
These  it  frequently  retracted,  and  again  pushed  out,  as  a 
snail  does  its  horns ;  and  by  means  of  them  it  was  ena- 
bled firmly  to  adhere  to  the  dish  containing  the  salt-water 
in  which  it  was  kept.  Whenever  he  touched  the  tenta- 
cula with  his  finger,  all  those  of  that  ray  or  limb  were 
gradually  withdrawn,  but  those  of  the  other  rays  were  not 
in  the  least  afiected  by  it. 

Like  the  other  radiata,  these  animals  breathe  by  means 
of  a  kind  of  branchiffi  or  gills,  which  consist  of  a  fringed 
substance  extended  along  each  ray,  and  communicatmg 
with  the  stomach.  These  all  unite  under  a  small  circular 
and  striated  operculum,  or  cover,  which  may  be  observed 
on  the  back. 


THE  SEA-URCHIN.     (Echinus.) 

This  animal,  which  lodges  in  the  cavities  of  rocks  just 
beneath  low-water  mark,  on  most  of  the  British  coasts,  is 
nearly  of  a  globular  shape,  not  much  unlike  that  of  an 
orange,  having  its  shell  marked  into  ten  partitions,  with 
rows  of  projections  like  beads,  which  divide  it.  On  the 
outside  of  the  shell  there  are  a  great  number  of  sharp, 
moveable  spines,  of  a  dull  violet  and  greenish  coloor, 
curiously  articulated,  like  balls  and  sockets,  with  tuber- 
cles on  the  surface,  and  connected  by  strong  ligaments  to 
the  skin  or  epidermis  with  which  the  shell  is  covered. 
The  mouth  is  situated  in  the  under  part,  and  is  armed 
with  five  strong  and  sharpened  teeth.  The  animal  can 
move  from  place  to  place  by  means  of  its  contractile 
tubular  feet  and  its  spines ;  but  its  movements  are  slow 
and  laborious.    So  tenacious  of  life  are  the  Sea-urchins, 
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that  the  ancients,  according  to  Appian,  fielieved  that  the 
body  retained  life  even  when  cut  to  pieces. 

"  Sea-urchins,  who  their  native  armonr  boast, 
All  Htuck  with  gpilies,  prefer  the  sand^r  coaat. 
Should  you  with  knives  their  pricklj'  bodies  wound. 
Still  the  crude  morsola  pant  upon  the  ground ; 
You  may  e'en  then,  when  motion  seemB  no  more. 
Departing  senge  and  fteeting-  life  restore. 
If  in  the  Bea  the  mangled  parts  you  cast, 
The  coosciouB  pieces  to  their  fellows  haste ; 
Again  they  aptly  join,  their  nhole  campoae. 
Move  as  before,  nor  life  nor  vigour  lose." 

In  Marseilles,  and  some  other  towns  on  the  continent,  the 
Sea-urchin  is  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets,  aa  oysters 
are  with  us,  and  is  eaten  boiled  as  an  egg.  The  Romans 
adopted  it  as  food,  and  dressed  it  wiUi  ^ 
parsley,  and  mint. 

ZOOPHYTES. 

Zoophytes  hold  a  middle  station  between  animals  and 
vegetables.  Most  of  them,  deprived  altogether  of  the 
power  of  locomotion,  are  fixed  by  stems  that  take  root  in 
crevices  of  rocks  among  sand,  or  in  such  other  situations 
as  Nature  has  destined  for  their  abode :  these,  by  degrees, 
send  off  branches,  till  at  length  some  of  them  attain  the 
size  and  extent  of  large  shrubs.  The  Zoophytes  were 
placed  by  lannseus  in  two  divisions.  The  stony  branches 
of  the  first  division,  which  have  the  general  appellation 
of  coral,  are  hollow  and  full  of  cells,  which  are  the  habi- 
tations of  animals.  I'he  nest  division  consists  of  such 
zoophytes  as  have  softer  stems,  and  are,  in  general,  not 
merely  inhabitants  of  a  stem  or  branches,  bat  are  them- 
aelvea  in  the  form  of  a  plant.  Those  of  this  division  which 
are  best  known  are  the  corallines,  the  sponges,  and  the 
polypes.  Modem  naturalists  divide  the  Zoophytes  into 
9  families. 


THE  CORAL,  AND  CORALLINES. 

The  Coral,  or  Gorgonk,  is  a  hard,  stony,  branched,  and 
cylindrical  substance,  which  is  formed  at  the  bottum  of  the 
Bea  by  animals  called  polyps,  or,  to  use  the  Latin  and 
now  catablished  term,  polypi.  The  whole  form  a  livii^ 
mass,  or  polypidom,  sll  the  polypi  in  which  are  oni- 
ted  under  one  skin,  and  have  one  common  stomal^. 
Each  of  these  polypi  resides  in  a  distinct  cell ;  they  are 
generally  dormant  during  winter,  and  like  the  blossoine 
of  plants,  push  forth  buds,  and  expand  in  the  snni- 
mer  season.  The  stetng  and  branches  of  the  Gorgo- 
niffi,  which  are  of  a  eomewbat  homy  and  flexible  na- 
ture, may   be  considered   as  the  true    skeletons   of  the 
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neats  of  the  sea-polypi,  being  covered  with  a  fleshy 
or  pulpy  substance,  the  interior  surface  of  which  is 
porous.  These  pores  are  the  mouths  or  opening  of  the 
cells,  in  which  the  polypi  are  lodged  ;  and  it  is  the 
number,  dispositiou,  and  varied  structure  of  these,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  general  aspect  of  the  plant-like  nest  of 
habitations,  that  constitute  the  distinguishing  diflerence 
of  the  species.  The  figure  of  the  animal,  when  it  can 
be  ascertained,  forms  the  secondary  character.  Corals 
differ  exceedingly  in  size,  some  being  three  feet  in  height, 
while  others,  in  deep  hogs,  or  in  marine  situations  favour- 
able to  their  growth,  attain  the  gigantic  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet ;  and  from  their  nuniher,  as  well  aa  magni- 
tude, their  elegantly  branched  appearance,  interwoven 
structure,  and  brilliant  tints,  they  form  a  conspicuous 
portion  of  those  vast  sub-marine  groves  of  Coral,  which 
are  seen  hy  navigators  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  globe. 

The  bone  of  the  Red  Coral  constitutes  that  beautiful 
and  much  esteemed  production,  the  ti-ue  or  red  coi^ 
of  the  Jewellers.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediten-anean, 
Adriatic,  and  Red  Sea,  and  appears  to  be  nowhere  more 
abundant  than  in  the  seas  about  Marseilles,  Corsica,  Si- 
cily, the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Barhary  ; 
where  the  Coral  fisheries  are  carried  on  wiih  great 
spirit,  and  prove  very  lucrative.  It  is  equal  in  hardness 
and  durability  to  the  most  compact  marble;  and  these 
qualities,  in  addition  to  its  beautiful  texture  and  colour, 
have  rendered  it  valuable  in  all  ages.  Thus  in  the  hook 
of  Job,  "  No  mention  shall  be  made  of  corals,  or  of 
pearls ;  for  the  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies." 

The  mode  of  obtaining  Coral  is  by  a  very  simple  ma- 
chine, consisting  of  two  strong  bars  of  wood  or  iron,  tied 
across  each  other,  with  a  weight  suspended  from  their 
centre  of  union.  E^h  of  the  bars  is  loosely  surrounded, 
throughout  its  whole  length,  with  twisted  hemp  ;  and,  at 
the  extremity,  there  is  a  small  open  net.  The  ma- 
chine is  suspended  by  a  rope,  and  dragged  alone  those 
rocks  where  the  Coral  is  most  abundant ;  and  such  as  is 
broken  off  either  becomes  entangled  in  the  hemp,  or  fulls 
into  the  nels. 
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Coral  is  bought  by  weight,  and  its  value  increases 
according  to  its  size.  Beads  of  large  size  are  wordi 
about  forty  shillings  an  ounce,  whilst  small  ones  do 
not  sell  for  more  than  four  shillings.  Lai^e  pieces 
of  Coral  are  sometimes  cut  into  balls,  and  exported  to 
China,  to  be  worn  as  insignia  in  the  caps  of  officers  of 
state.  These,  if  perfectly  sound  and  of  good  colour,  and  up- 
wards of  an  inch  in  diameter,  have  been  known  to  produce 
in  that  market,  as  much  as  three  to  four  hundred  pounds 
sterling  each.  There  are  extant  many  beautiful  pieces  of 
sculpture  in  coral,  as  this  substance  has  in  all  ages  been 
considered  an  admirable  material  on  which  to  exhibit  the 
artist's  taste  and  skill.  Probably  the  finest  specimen  of 
sculptured  Coral  yet  known,  is  a  chess-board  and  m^i, 
in  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries. 

The  Chinese  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  succeeded 
in  cutting  Coral  beads  of  much  smaller  dimension  than  has 
hitherto  been  effected  by  any  European  artist.  These, 
which  are  not  larger  than  small  pins'  heads,  are  called 
Seed  Coral,  and  are  now  imported  from  China  into  this 
country  in  very  considerable  quantity  for  necklaces. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Coral  of  commerce  is  of  a  red 
colour,  white  Coral  being  considered  of  little  value.  There 
are  modes  by  which  Coral  may  be  so  exactly  imitated, 
that  without  a  close  inspection,  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
to  detect  the  counterfeit. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean  several  of  the  Coral  ree&  are 
extremely  beautiful^  and  the  voyager  is  astonished  with 
the  curious  and  fantastic  forms  of  the  various  marine  pro- 
ductions of  which  they  are  composed.  Wheat-sheaves, 
^mushrooms,  cabbao;e-leaves,  with  innumerable  plants  and 
flowers,  are  vividly  represented  by  different  kinds  of 
Coral,  and  glow  beneath  the  water  in  brilHant  tints  of 
brown  and  purple,  white  or  green ;  each  with  a  pe- 
culiar form  and  shade  of  colouring,  equal  in  richness 
and  variety  to  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  ve- 
getable world.  Corals  and  funguses  start  from  between 
the  fissures  of  the  rocks ;  while  Targe  portions  of  the  for- 
mer, in  a  dead  state,  connected  into  a  solid  mass,  of  a  dull 
white  colour,  compose  the  stone-work  of  the  reef.     SoUd 
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masses,  teiined  negro  heads,  of  different  dusky  hues,  and 
generally  dry  and  tlackened  by  exposure  to  the  weather, 
are  also  occasionally  conspicuous.  Even  these  are  not 
without  ornament,  for  nature  delights  in  the  variety  of 
her  decorations.  They  are  studded  with  small  shells,  and 
beautifully  marked  with  outlines  expressive  of  their  ori- 
gin. The  edges  of  the  reefs,  particularly  those  exposed 
to  the  waves,  partake  of  a  considerable  degree  of  light- 
j,  and  form  small  coves  and  caverns,  the  resort  of  livi 


corals,  sponges,  sea-eggs,  and  trefanga,  or  sea  traces, 
(valued  in  China,  for  their  invigoratmg  quality,)  and 
enormous  cockles,  which  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  rock,  excepting  when  they  suddenly  close  their 
shells,  and  discharge  living  fountains,  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  coral  reefe,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  from  the  appearance  of  the  low  islands  in 
some  pails  of  the  Suuth-Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  (where 
they  occur  in  rows  or  groups,  while  they  are  totally  absent 
in  other  parls  of  the  same  seas,)  that  Coral  insects  rear  their 
habitations  on  marine  shoals,  or,  to  speak  more  prooerly, 
on  the  top  of  sub-marine  mountains.  They  evidently  ad- 
here together  by  virtue,  either  of  the  glutinous  nature  of 
the  insect,  or  some  properly  in  the  water,  and  increase  by 
the  labours  of  successive  generations,  both  in  extent  and 
height.  Floating  substances  of  every  kind  are  caught 
by  their  stony  tree-like  fabrics,  till  at  length  a  solid  mass 
of  rock  is  formed,  which  grttdually  advances  lo  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  deposits  of  the  ocean  no  longer 
tenaciously  adhere,  but  remain  in  a  loose  state,  and  form 
what  is  termed  by  mariners  a  key  upon  the  summit  of 
the  reef;  while  the  sea,  by  throwing  up  sand  and  mud 
on  the  lop  of  these  animal  rocks,  progressively  raises 
them  above  its  level.  The  new  island,  lOT  such  it  may 
now  be  called,  is  soon  visited  by  sea-birds;  plants  sue-. 
cessively  appear,  and  carpet  the  sterile  soil  with  a  lux- 
uriant covering.  As  these  decay,  vegetable  mould  is 
Sradualiy  deposited;  cocoa-nuts,  or  some  floating  seeds, 
ung  on  shore  by  the  iiiipeiuosity  of  the  waves,  take 
rool,  and  soon  begin  to  grow;  laud-birds,  attracted  by 
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tbe  Twdant  appeannce  of  the  bank,  fly  tbither  in  qneet 
of  proTisioDB,  and  depmit  the  seeds  of  shrubs  and  trees; 
every  high  tide  and  every  gale  adds  some  new  treaaore: 
the  appearance  of  an  island  is  gradually  assumed,  aod  at 
length  man  comes  to  take  posMssitm. 


Mmw 


This  eleeant  species  is  highly  ornamental  in  collectioot 
of  natural  history  ;  and  one  of  them,  the  Corallina  Offi- 
cinalis, is  valuable  in  medicine.  Fifty-seven  specie^ 
varying  in  size  and  structure,  are  now  known ;  some  of 
which  are  extremely  rare  and  beautiful. 

The  south  of  Devon  presents  an  exquisite  •vanetj  of 
these  interesting  marine  productions.  They  are  dftei 
left  by  the  receding  tide  upon  the  shore,  and  float  mi 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  either  attached  to  a  group  of 
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matted  sea-weed,  fragments  of  wood, 
cle-ahell. 


Corallines  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  producttoiu 
of  the  deep ;  they  are  closely  allied  to  corals  in  their  con- 
Btruction,  and  are  one  step  higher  in  the  scale  of  Zoo- 
phytic  life,  than  their  immoveable  neighbour,  the  rock- 
adhering  Sponge. 

They  attach  themselves  to  stones,  and  other  solid 
bodies,  and  are  concretions,  formed  by  the  Polype  insects 
which  inhabit  them.  They  are  of  a  plant-like  form, 
with  elevated  branches,  and  exhibit  an  elegant  appear- 
ance from  their  symmetry  and  proportions,  being  sub- 
divided, calcareous,  and  composed  of  little  jointa,  like 
beads  strung  on  a  necklace ;  which  peculiarity  easily 
distinguishes  them  from  the  coral  family.  The  joinU 
are  perforated,  or  full  of  minute  cells ;  and  in  these  the 
Polypi  reside,  the  openings  serving  them  as  door-ways, 
through  which  to  seize  their  prey.     When  a  branch  is 


Sponge  is  a  substance  of  a  soft,  light,  porous,  and  elastic 
nature,  which  ia  found  adheiing  to  rockB  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  in  several  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  parti- 
cularly near  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipeiago;  and 
which,  in  its  native  slate,  is  filled  with  animal  jelly.  The 
general  uses  of  Sponge,  arising  from  its  ready  absorption 
of  fluids,  and  distension  by  raoiscure,  are  vrell  known 
and  of  great  importance.  It  is  collected  from  rocke,  in 
water  five  or  six  faihoms  deep,  chiefly  by  divers.  When 
first  taken  from  the  sea,  it  has  a  strong  and  fishy  smell, 
ftom  the  animal  matter  it  contains,  of  wbicli  it  ia  divested 
by  being  washed  in  clear  water.  No  other  preparadoa 
than  this  is  requisite  previously  to  its  being  packed  np 
for  exportation  and  sale.  The  growth  of  Sponge  is  bo  TH- 
pid,  that  it  ia  frequently  found  in  perfection  on  rocks,  from 
which,  only  two  years  before,  it  had  been  entirelv  cleared. 
The  creatures  which  inhabit  die  Sponge  belong  to  U>e 
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class  Vermes,  order  Zoophyte;  and  are  fixed,  and  Senile, 
composed  of  net-like  fibres,  or  small  spines,  and  covered 
with  minute  mouths,  by  which  they  absorb  and  reject  water. 

As  they  are  never  designed  to  remove  from  their  places 
of  abodo,  they  are  provided  with  a  dwelUng  capable  of 
close  adhesion  to  the  surface  of  the  rocks:  and  what  is 
etill  more  wonderfnl,  as  this  peculiarity  of  construction 
forbids  them  to  go  in  quest  of  prey,  innumerable  mouths 
are  arranged  in  all  directions,  like  fishing-nets. 

The  inherent  chemical  properties  of  this  curious  Zoo- 
phyte  are  very  remarkable.  When  a  Sponpe  has  been 
immersed  for  fourteen  or  sixteen  days  in  nitric  acid  (di- 
luted with  three  parts  of  distilled  water)  it  becomes  nearly 
transparent,  and  when  touched  with  ammonia,  assumes  a 
deep  orange  colour,  inclining  to  a  brownish  red.  But  if 
much  Bol^ned  by  the  acid,  the  whole  fabric  immediately 
disappears,  on  being  immersed  in  ammonia,  and  forms  a 
deep  orange-coloured  solution.  A  Sponge,  when  boiled, 
gives  out  a  considerable  portion  of  animal  jelly.  The 
infusion  of  a  small  quantity  of  oak  bark,  causes  this 
to  fail  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  as  a  sediment,  and  so 
entirely  changes  the  nature  of  the  Sponge,  that,  when 
dry,  it  crumbles  between  the  fingers ;  and,  when  moist,  It 
may  be  torn  like  wetted  paper.  In  this  state  we  should 
naturally  conclude  that  it  is  entirely  useless:  but  no; 
the  operations  of  chemistry  resemble  a  magic  wand. 
Boil  the  same  iu  water,  with  caustic  potash,  its  latent 
qualities  will  be  called  forth  ;  and,  behold,  a  deposition  of 
animal  soap  ! 

THE  LONG-ARMED,  AND  THE  FRESH- 
WATER GREEN  POLYPI.     {Hydroida.) 

These  are  two  species,  which  will  fully  illustrate  the  na- 
ture of  the  whole  tribe.  They  are  found  in  clear  waters, 
and  may  generally  be  seen  in  small  ditches  and  trenches 
of  fields,  especially  in  tlie  months  of  April  and  May. 
They  affix  tnemselves  to  the  under-parts  of  leaves,  and 
to  the  stalks  of  such  veijctables  as  happen  to  grow  in  the 
same  water ;  and  feed  on  the  various  spedes  of  biubU 
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worms,  and  other  aquatic  animals  within  their  reach. 
When  any  of  these  pass  near  a  Polype,  the  latter  sud- 
denly catches  it  with  its  arms,  and  dragging  it  to  its 
mouthy  swallows  it  by  desrees^  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  snake  gorges  its  prey.  Two  Polypi  may 
occasionally  be  seen  in  the  act  of  seizing  the  same  worm 
at  different  ends,  and  dragging  it  in  opposite  directions 
with  great  force.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  while  oae 
is  swallowing  the  end  it  has  seized,  the  other  m  em- 
ployed in  the  same  maimer;  and  thus  they  contiiiue 
swallowing,  each  his  part,  until  their  mouths  meet. 
They  then  rest  for  some  time  in  this  situation,  till  the 
worm  breaks  between  them,  and  each  goes  off  with  his 
share.  But  sometimes  when  the  mouths  of  both  are  dras 
joined  together  a  combat  ensues,  and  the  largest  Polype 
usually  swallows  his  antagonist ;  the  animal  thus  swal- 
lowed, however,  seems  to  be  a  gainer  by  its  misfortune 
as  after  it  has  lain  in  the  conqueror^s  body  for  about 
an  hour,  it  issues  unhurt^  and  oJten  in  possession  of  the 
prey  that  had  been  the  original  cause  of  contention.  The 
remains  of  the  animal,  on  which  the  Polype  feeds,  are 
evacuated  at  the  mouth,  the  only  opening  m  the  body. 
The  species  are  multiplied  by  a  kind  of  vegetation,  one  Gt 
two,  or  even  more  young  ones,  emerging  gradually  from  the 
sides  of  the  parent  animal ;  and  these  young  ones  are  fre- 
quently again  prolific  before  they  drop  off;  so  that  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  two  or  three  generations  at 
once  on  the  same  Polype.  But  the  most  astonishing 
fact  respecting  this  animal  is,  that  if  a  Polype  be  cut 
in  pieces,  it  is  not  destroyed,  but  is  multiplied  by  dis- 
section. It  may  be  cut  in  every  direction  that  fancy  can 
suggest,  and  even  into  very  minute  divisions,  and  not 
oiuy  the  parent  stock  will  remain  uninjured,  but  every 
section  will  become  an  animal.  Even  when  turned  inside 
out,  it  suffers  no  material  injury;  for,  in  that  state,  it 
will  soon  begin  to  take  food,  and  to  perform  all  its  other 
natural  functions. 

M.  Trembley,  of  Geneva,  ascertained  that  different 
portions  of  one  Polype  could  be  engrafted  on  another. 
Two  transverse  sections  brought  into  contact  will  quiddj 
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unite  ftttd  form  one  aninml,  thougb  each  section  should  be- 
long to  a  different  epecies.  The  head  of  one  species  may  be 
GDgraf^ed  on  the  body  of  another.  When  one  Polype  is 
introduced  by  the  tail  into  another's  body,  the  tno  beads 
unite  and  form  one  individual.  Pursuing  these  strange 
operations,  M.  Trembley  gave  scope  to  his  fancy  by 
repeatedly  splitting  Ibe  head  and  pan  of  the  body ;  he 
thus  formed  hydras  more  compbcated  than  ever  struck 
the  imagination  of  the  most  romantic  fabulist. 

Though  so  difficult  to  destroy  by  division,  all  the 
Polypes,  even  those  which  form  the  corals,  may  be  easily 
killed  by  depriving  them  of  moisture,  when  they  soon 
shrivel  up,  and  the  tissue  of  their  skins  is  couipletely 
desti'oyed. 


THE  SEA  POLYPI. 

This  interesting  genus  is  very  generally  diffused,  and 
while  some  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  sea- 
weeds to  which  thej-  adhere,  others  stand  forth  in  all  their 
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native  beauty^  and  gaily  decorate  the  rocks  to  which 
they  cling. 

Such,  especially,  are  the  Sea  Anemones ;  an  elegant 
genus,  closely  resembling  the  flower  from  which  it  derives 
a  name.  These  when  gathered  will  continue  in  great 
beauty  for  a  considerable  time,  if  kept  in  salt  vrater,  and 
fed  with  small  pieces  of  fish.  Their  colours  in  different 
lights  are  as  changeable  as  those  of  the  chameleon. 

There  are  several  species  of  this  family,  all    equally 
distinguished  for  their  varied  tints  and  elegant  construc- 
tion.    The  Sea  Carnation  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
lon^  white  fig,  delicately  wrinkled  and  curvated  at  the 
top^  like  the  petals  of  a  ^den  carnation ;  the  Sunflower 
Anemone  grows  on  rocks,   and  expands  its  saffron-co- 
loured petals,  like  the  stately  flower  to  which  it  owes 
a  name;    and    the    common    Sea    Anemone  Tsuch  as 
are  gathered  from  off  the  rocks  at  Sidmouth)  is  distin- 
guished  by  a  red  colour,  and   rough  internal  surfiuse^ 
while  the  centre  is  often  of  the  purest  white,  elegantly 
marked  with  numerous  carmine  streaks.     But  the  most 
extraordinary    of   the    species  is  the  Cluster    Animal 
Flower,  consisting  of  many  tube-like  bodies,  surmounted 
by  a  mouth,  whidb  gently  swell  towards  the  upper  part, 
and  is  surrounded  by  one  or  two   rows  of  tentaculs. 
These,  on  contracting,  look  like  a  circle  of  beads ;  while 
the  lower  extremity  resembles  that  of  a  bulbous  root, 
which  closely  adheres  to  the  rock,  and  sends  forth  other 
tubes,  that  creep  like  roots  in  various  directions. 


APPENDIX 


FABULOUS    ANIMALS, 


Our  object  in  the  previous  pages  has  been  to  combioe 
interest  with  ainusement,  and  to  present  truth  unmixed 
with  fable.  Yet  ccnsidering  that  soiue  fictitious  animals 
are  conventionally  reco^ized  in  poetry  and  painting,  we 
have  thought  it  desirable  to  subjoin  an  account  of  them. 
The  Sphin:f,  the  Dragon,  the  Unicom,  Pegasus,  and  the 
Centaur  are  so  familiar  to  us,  both  in  sculpture  and  fable, 
that  some  notice  of  these  mythological  creations  seems 
indispensabte. 


THE  SPHINX. 


Providence  has  ordered,  that  as  the  plains  of  Egypt  a 
not  visited  by  showers,  they  should  be  fertilized  by  tl 
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overflowing  of  the  Nile,  which  lakes  place  annuallr, 
a  little  aiter  the  summer  solstice.  This  phenomeaon,  the 
source  of  unfailing  fertility  in  the  vales  of  the  Delta  up 
to  Memphis,  and  around  the  bases  of  the  majestic  and 
Teaerable  pyramids,  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  people  of  Misraira,  from  the  far-famed  Pharos  to 
the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia.  It  was  therefore  their  interest 
to  calculate  correctly  the  season,  the  month,  and  nearly 
the  hour,  when  the  flood  should  begin ;  the  more  so,  as 
the  sudden  invasion  of  the  waters  was  dangerous  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  low  lands,  the  meadows  and  the  fens, 
and  often  destroyed  the  cottages,  and  drowned  the  flocks 
and  the  improvident  villagers.  The  star  Sirius  was 
remarked  to  emerge  from  the  blazing  halo  of  the  sun 
about  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile ;  it  was  a  warn- 
ing, and  was  accordingly  called  the  Dog-star,  as  if  bark- 
ing from  the  heavens  to  apprise  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys  of  the  impending  rise  of  the  waters.  The  Egyp- 
tian astronomers,  to  mark  the  period,  combined  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac  answering  to  the  two  months  during  which  the 
overflowing  took  place.  These  signs  happening  to  be 
Leo  and  Virgo,  the  myslical  fancy  of  the  ancient  -Kgyp- 
tians  united  them  in  one,  and  thus  formed  the  figure  of 
the  Sphinx,  which  is  the  head  and  breast  of  a  virgin,  and 
the  body  of  a  lion.  This  was  a  great  enigma  to  the 
Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  who  travelled  to  Egypt ;  they 
saw  the  monster,  but  could  not  comprehend  its  meaning. 
On  returning  to  their  respective  countries,  they  invents 
the  fable  of  the  Sphinx  ofleriiig  riddles  at  the  gates  of 
Thebes,  and  destroying  those  who  could  not  unravel  them; 
having  probably  been  told  by  the  supercilious  sa^  of  that 
nation,  that  they  who  could  not  guess  the  meanmg  of  the 
Sphinx  were  to  forfeit  their  hfe  in  atonement  for  their 
ignorance.  Long  afterwards,  the  real  sense  of  the  symbol 
wa«  foi^otten,  and  Egypt,  in  her  superstition,  began  to 
worship  the  emblem,  of  which  innumerable  figures  atiU 
exist  in  that  once  flourishing  country. 

The  Sphinx  has  been  introduced  in  heraldry  to  adorn 
the  goi^ets  of  those  general  officers  who  distinguished 
themselves  Rgsinst  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ; 
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it  haa  also  been  adopted  as  an  ornament  in  yavious'decora- 
tions  ;  and  two  specimena,  exquisitely  wrought,  are  Been 
on  the  front  wall  of  Syou  House,  at  Brentford,  the  seat 
of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

This  chimerical  figure  is  generally  repreaented  as  sit- 
ting and  at  rest;  a  graceful  attitude  adopted  by  Egyptian 
Bculptore,  and  imitated  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 


THE  DRVroN 
Thib  fabulous  animal,  which  figures  larajelr  m  ancient 
romances  was  aupposed  to  be  the  tutelary  genius 
of  fresh  water  aprings  m  the  boaom  of  dark  forests 
and  enchanted  rocks.  Dragons  were  harnessed  to  the 
car  of  Ceres;  they  were  the  guardians  of  the  golden  ap. 
pies  of  the  Hesperides,  and  of  the  golden  fleece  of  Colchis; 
and  in  several  parts  of  the  world  set  aa  protectors  to  the 
carbuncles  and  other  precious  stones,  hidden  at  the  bottom 
of  wells  and  fountains.  They  are  represented  as  scaly 
serpents,  with  webbed  feet,  and  with  wings  similar  to  those 
of  a  bat;  having  been,  it  seems,  originaOy  a  hieroglyphic 
emblem  of  the  dangerous  influence  of  an  undue  combina- 
tion of  air  and  water.  Thus  the  aer|>ent  Python  wus  the 
allegory  of  a  pestilence,  originating  from  a  union  of  me- 
phitic  air  and  moisture.  They  have  been  long  supporters 
to  the  arms  of  the  city  of  London,  as  if  t lie  guardians  of 
the  wealth  which  commerce  biings  hither  from  all  the 
parts  of  the  world.  Four  of  them  are  placed  in  fanciful 
attitudes,  and  beautifully  carved,  on  the  pedestal  of  tlie 
monument  of  London, 
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THE  WIVERN,  WOLVERINE. 

This  fabulous  animal  eomewhat  rGSembles  the  dra?on, 
only  that,  instead  of  four,  it  has  two  legs,  which 
are  webbed,  and  armed  with  claws.  There  ie  no  doubt 
that  this  imaginary  being  was  originally  conceived  in  the 
brains  of  the  poets  and  romancers,  in  times  of  chivalry, 
when  the  Crnsaders  overran  the  plains  of  Palestine  and 
Assyria.  The  heat  of  the  climate  in  some  vales  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  which  intersect  the  deserts  of  tho»e 
countiies,  was  favourable  to  the  breeding  of  all  sorts  of 
serpents,  Eomu  of  an  immense  size.  The  European  sol- 
diers of  Godfrey  and  Richard,  nnaccuBtoroed  to  such 
sights,  were  easily  frightened,  whenever  they  met  those 
monsters  on  the  sedgy  banks  of  small  lakes,  under  the 
shade  of  cedars  and  palm-trees,  where  they  appeared  aa 
to  guard  the  sacred  waters,  so  precious  in  so 
hot  B  countiy ;  and  magnified  in  their  idle  tales,  when 
inactive  in  camps,  the  bulk  of  the  serpent  they  had  seen. 
The  castle  of  Lusignan,  in  the  province  of  Poitou,  was 
supposed  to  contain  one  of  those  winged  serpents.  It  is 
a  very  ancient  armorial  bearing,  and  now  stands  as  sup- 
porter to  the  arms  of  several  illustrious  houses. 
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THE  COCKATRICE,  OR  BASILISK. 

Thb  fruitful  ima^nation  of  man  knows  hardly  any  bounds. 
The  animal  which  bears  the  name  of  Basilisk  was  origi- 
nally supposed  to  be  a  serpent,  with  a  sort  of  comb  or 
crown  on  its  bead  :  but  that  was  not  sufficiently  marvel- 
lous. It  was  supposed  also  to  be  hatched  from  a  cock's 
ege,  upon  which  a  snake  had  performed  the  office  of  in- 
cubation ;  aud  the  animal  bad  the  head  of  a  cock,  and 
tlie  wings  and  tail  of  a  dragon.  Hatched  near  a  spring 
of  water,  the  common  resort  of  serpents,  it  was  asserted, 
that,  frightened  at  his  own  cKiraordinary  shape,  he  soou 

firectpitated  himself  to  the  bottom,  whence,  by  the  mortal 
ook  trom  his  fiery  eyes,  he  had  the  power  of  killing  who- 
ever dared  to  gaze  at  him.  The  name  of  Cockatrice  al- 
Indes  to  its  heterogeneous  origin.  This  animal  also  is  found 
among  ancient  armorial  devices. 


J 


THE  GRYPHON,  OR  GRIFFIN, 
Was  originally  an  emblem  of  life.  It  waa  used  to  adom 
fiineral  monumentB  and  sepulchreg.  The  upper  part  of 
this  allegorical  animal  resembles  the  ejigle,  the  ting  of 
tlie  birds,  and  the  rest  the  lion,  the  king  of  beasts; 
which  is  said  to  irajily  ihal  man,  who  Uvea  upon  the 
earth,  cannot  subsist  without  air.  In  latter  tiroes  it  wag 
supposed  that  the  Gryphon  was  posted  as  a  jailor  at  the 
entrance  of  enchanted  castles  and  caTemH  where  sub- 
terraneous treasures  were  concealed.  Milton  coinparM 
Satan  in  his  flight  to  the  Gryplion,  in  the  foUowing  beau- 
tiful passage : 

"  As  nhen  a  Grjrphon  throngh  the  wilderness. 

With  winged  course  o'er  hill  or  moory  dale, 

Puisaea  the  ArimaspiaD,  who,  bjr  Btealth, 

Hod  from  bis  wakeful  custody  purloin'd 

The  gnarded  gold  ;  so  eagerly  the  fiead. 

O'er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rave. 

With  head,  hands,  w[ngB,or  feet,  pursues  hin  way. 

And  BwiniB,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flics." 
The  Arimatpians  wore  Asiatic  wizards,  who,  by  magic, 
used  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  places  where  trea- 
sures lay  hidden.  Their  incessant  wranglings  with  the 
Gryphons  about  gold-mines  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
and  Pliny.  Lucan  says  that  they  iiihahiied  Scylhia,  and 
adorned  their  hair  with  gold  ;  that  they  had  but  one  eye 
in  the  middle  of  the  foiehead,  and  lived  on  the  banks  of 
the  gold-sanded  river  Arimaapes. 
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Virgil,  in  his  eighth  Pastoral,  mentions  this  animal  as 
if  really  existing,  but  does  not  give  ub  any  description  of 
it ;  and  Claiidian,  in  his  Epistle  to  Serena,  alludes  to  the 
BDpposed  fact  of  their  keeping  walch  over  masBes  of  gold 
in  the  bosom  of  northern  mountains. 


THE  PHCENIX. 

Herodotus,  Pliny,  and  nearly  sixty  other  clasaicai 
authorial  have  related  marvellous  stories  of  this  bird,  all 
of  which  are  of  course  fabulous.  The  PhtBnix,  they  say, 
inhabits  the  plaioe  of  Arabia,  and  is  about  the  size  of  an 
eagle,  with  goi^eous  plumage  of  purple  and  gold.  He  is 
the  only  one  of  hb  kind  in  the  world.  At  the  approach 
of  death,  he  builds  himself  a  nest  of  aromatic  herbs,  and 
on  it  yields  up  his  life.  From  his  marrow  proceeds  a 
worm,  which  shortly  becomes  a  young  Phcenix,  whose 
first  duty  is  to  dischai^  the  obsequies  of  his  sire.  For 
this  purpose  he  collects  a  quantity  of  myrrh,  which  he 
moulds  into  the  shape  of  an  egg,  as  large  as  he  can  con* 
venietitly  cany,  and  then  scooping  it  out,  he  deposits  the 
body  of  his  sire  in  the  inside.  Having  stopped  it  up 
again  with  myrrh,  he  carries  it  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 
in  Egypt,  where  be  devoutly  places  it  on  the  altar.  This 
18  the  only  lime  that  he  is  seen  during  his  life,  which  lasts 
five  hundred  years.  According  to  oUiers,  after  preparing 
a  funeral  pile  of  rich  herbs  and  spices,  he  bums  him* 
self,  but  from  his  ashes  revives  in  all  the  freshness  of 

From  late  mythological  researches,  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  Phcenix  is  a  symbol  of  five  hundred  years,  of 
which  the  conclusion  was  celebrated  by  a  solemn  sacri- 
fice, in  which  the  figure  of  a  bird  was  burnt.  His  being 
restored  to  youth  signifies  tliat  the  new  springs  &om 
the  old. 

THE  MERMAID,  OR  SIREN. 
The  existence  of  this  animal,  half  a  woman  and  half  a 
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fish^  has  long  been  talked  of,  believed,  disb^eved,  and 
doubted.  Homer  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  such  beingSy 
which  he  styles  Sirens  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  gives 
any  description  of  their  shape ;  however,  it  ,was  soon  as- 
serted that  the  Sirens  were,  as  Horaoei»  in  his.  **  Art  of  j 
Poetry,"  describes  diem,  | 

^'  Above,  a  lovely  maid,  a  fish  below." 

The  Sirens  were  three  sisters,  whose  voice  was  so  de- 
lightfully harmonious,  and  enticing,  that  no  resistance  could 
be  made  against  its  powerful  charms;  but  '^ 'twas  death 
to  hear,"  for  they  led  the  navigators  and  their  ships  to  cer- 
tain destruction  among  the  rocks  that  bordered  the  dan- 
gerous coasts  which  they  inhabited,  near  the  shores  of 
Italy. 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  Mermaids  has  been  cnr- 
rent  at  different  periods ;  indeed,  some  years  ago,  several 
persons  made  depositions  before  a  magistrate,  that  they 
had  seen  Mermaids  come  out  of  the  sea  and  ph^  on  the 
rocks,  but  that  they  sprang  into  th^  element  berore  they 
were  able  to  secure  them. 

A  creature,  said  to  be  a  dried  Mermaid,  was  exhibited  in 
London  about  the  year  1828 ;  but  it  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered to  be  the  body  of  a  monkey  artfully  attached  to 
the  dried  tail  of  a  salmon. 


THE  KRAKEN. 

This  creature  is  another  fabulous  inhabitant  of  the  sea. 
It  is  said  to  be  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth,  and  to  Hve 
generally  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  on  the  Norway  coast 
When  it  moves  the  commotion  of  the  sea  is  so  violent  that 
it  upsets  boats  and  even  small  ships ;  and  when  it  comes 
to  the  surface,  it  is  generally  mistaken  for  an  island. 


THE   UNICORN. 


V^ 


THE  DOLPHIN. 

This  is  the  Dolphin  of  heraldry,  and  as  fabulous  an  ani- 
mal BB  any  here  mentioned,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
it  with  the  figure  of  the  real  Dolphin,  given  wiih  tlie  de- 
scription in  a  fonner  part  of  this  work.  This  fish  was 
said  to  curl  up  his  back  to  carry  his  favourites  over 
the  Beas  without  wetting  them  ;  and  to  assume  the  most 
brilliant  colours  in  dyinp,  changing  from  a  bright  blue  to 
as  bright  a  yellow,  and  then  to  red  and  ereen,  &c.  &c- 


THE  UNICORN. 

This  IS  anothir  ofPsprmg  of  the  lively  and  fruitful  fancy 
of  man  It  is  represented  as  a  compound  of  the  horse 
and  stag  tlie  heud  and  body  belong  to  the  former,  and 
the  hoofs  to  the  Utter    while  the  horn,  the  tufts,  and  the 
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tail  are  anomalies.  This  animal  holds  a  high  rank  in 
heraldry,  and  is  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  royal  arms 
of  England. 

The  Unicom  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
hy  many  commentators  is  supposed  to  he  the  rhinoceros. 
From  toe  book  of  Job  we  learn  that  it  was  not  only  an 
animal  of  considerable  strength,  but  also  of  a  very  fierce 
and  intractable  disposition — "  Will  the  Unicom  be  will- 
ing to  serve  thee,  or  abide  by  thy  crib  ?  Canst  thou  bind 
the  Unicom  with  his  band  in  the  furrow  ?  or  will  he  har- 
row the  valleys  for  thee  ?  Will  thou  trust  him,  because 
his  strength  is  great  ?  or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  labour  to 
him?  Wilt  thou  believe  him,  that  he  will  bring  home 
thy  seed,  and  gather  it  into  thy  bam?"  Ch.  xxxix.  ver. 
9-~ll.  In  the  book  of  Psalms,  xcii.  ver.  10.  **  My  horn 
shalt  thou  exalt  like  the  hom  of  a  Unicom." 

THE  PEGASUS. 

Another  liberty  has  been  taken  with  the  horse.  My- 
thology has  added  wings  to  its  elegant  figure,  and  called 
it  Pegasus.  This  animal,  it  is  said,  sprang  from  the  blood 
of  Medusa,  when  Perseus  had  cut  off  her  head ;  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  flew  upwards  towards  heaven,  but 
stopped  short,  and  alighted  on  Mount  Helicon,  where  he 
struck  the  ground  with  his  foot,  and  instantly  the  fountain 
Hippocrene  burst  from  the  ground.  During  his  residence 
on  Mount  Helicon,  Pegasus  became  a  great  favourite 
with  the  Muses,  who  resided  occasionally  on  that  lofty 
mountain ;  and  still,  when  any  one  attempts  extrava^nt 
flights  of  poetry,  he  is  said  to  have  mounted  on  his  JPe- 
gasus,  as  it  was  difficult  to  approach  the  Muses  when 
raised  so  high.  On  the  contrary,  the  Castalian  fountain 
on  Mount  Parnassus  was  more  accessible,  and  inspired 

Eoetry  of  a  gentler  nature.  But  to  return  to  Pegasus ; 
e  was  at  kngth  tamed  by  Neptune,  or  Minerva,  and 
lent  by  the  latter  to  Bellerophon,  to  enable  him  to  .conquer 
the  horrid  monster  called  the  Chimera,  which  was  always 
shifting  its  place,  and  vomiting  forth  flames  and  smoke. 
After  the  victory  was  achieved,  Bellerophon  attempted 
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to  fly  up  to  heaven ;  but  Pegasus  threw  his  rider,  and 
flying  up  lo  heaven  without  him,  was  changed  into  the 
constellation  of  stars  which  still  beai's  his  name.  Pegasus 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Hippogriph,  or  Ippo- 
gri/o  of  Ariosto,  wliich  is  often  seen  in  coals  of  anna. 

THE  CENTAUR. 

Like  the  Sphinx,  this  creature  is  a  compound  of  the 
brute  and  human  form,  exhibiting  the  body  of  a  man 
united  to  that  of  a  horse,  the  former  rising  from  the  chest 
of  the  latter.  Absurd  as  such  a  combination  must  appear 
to  the  anatomist,  and  ill  adapted  as  it  seems  for  agility, 
it  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  grace,  and  is  very  frequently 
met  with  in  antique  sculpture.  AccoriUng  to  Grecian 
mythology,  these  beings  inhabited  Thessaly ;  and  poetry 
has  celebrated  their  combats  with  Hercules,  Theseus, 
and  Pirithous,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  leader  of  the 
Lapithee,  a  people  who  vanquished  the  Centaurs.  Their 
fitbulous  existence  had  its  origin  in  that  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, which  is  always  found  to  exist  in  the  earlier 
etages  of  society.  Hence  the  natives  of  Thessaly  being 
distinguished  for  their  skill  in  horsemanship,  at  a  time 
when  their  neighbours  were  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
riding,  they  would  be  described  as  combining  the  powers 
both  of  the  human  and  the  equine  race ;  m  the  same 
manner  as  some  of  the  American  tribes,  when  they  first 
beheld  the  Spaniards  mounted  on  horses,  mistook  them 
for  a  diflferent  rac«  of  beings  from  themselves,  supposing 
them  to  be  half  men  and  half  quadrupeds.  It  is  by  such 
errors  that  fiction,  whether  poetry  or  painting  be  its  ve- 
hicle, creates  those  fanciful  beings  and  shapes  which  de- 
light the  imagination. 

THE  SATYR. 

Although  the  Satyr  of  the  ancient  poets  can  hardly  be 
termed  an  animal,  as  the  human  form  predominates,  he 
may  be  introduced  here  as  our  final  example  of  fabu- 
lous creatures.    Satyrs  and  Fauns  are  represented  as  men 
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with  goats'  legs  and  horns,  and  were  supposed  to  be  the 
attenaants  of  Bacchus,  with  whose  worship  they  are  ge- 
nerally connected.  The  idea  of  such  beings  was  probably 
derived  from  some  of  the  larger  species  of  apes.  They 
are  described  as  inhabiting  woods  and  forests,  of  which 
they  were  regarded  as  the  protecting  deities.  Probably 
they  were  partly  personifications,  intended  to  express  the 
debasing  influence  of  animal  propensities  and  sensual 
indulgence ;  and  as  nothing  tends  more  than  intoxication 
to  reduce  man  to  a  level  with  the  brutes,  since  it  de- 
prives reason  of  all  control  over  the  passions,  the  form 
of  the  Satyr  may  have  been  ingeniously  intended  as  a 
visible  representation  of  the  degraded  state  of  those  who 
surrender  up  the  noblest  prerogative  of  man.  Whether 
such  was  really  or  not  the  idea  of  those  who  first 
feigned  the  existence  of  such  creatures,  we  may  very 
rationally  adopt  this  explanation,  and  thereby  deduce  an 
important  moral  lesson  from  what  is  in  itself  an  extrava* 
gant  fiction. 
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Hertnit  Crab 

464 

Gnat 

607 

311 

Gnu 

13.5 

HerpeslCB  Pharaonis 

47 

Goat 

129 

Herring 

SBJS 

Ooat  ChaSei 

476 

Hippocampug  brevirostiia 

3Bt 

Goatsucker 

212 

99 

Godwit 

318 

fiorae 

Golden  Cnrp 
Goldea  Eagle 

41S 

99 

161 

Hirudo  Medicinalia 

4fi9 

Goldfinch         .       . 

227 

Hirundo  rualica 

20S 

Gold.Fi.ti.  or  Golden  Carp 

416 

ucbiea    . 

!209 

Gooae                   .           . 

337 

Hog.  doraealic 

101 

Ooihawk 

176 

Hoaey-Buizud 

174 

arc;,;, .  ■  .  • 

W7 

!U9 

4SI 

Homed  Owl 

135 

Qraylmg    . 

408 

369 

Great  Anl-eater 

93 

Viper        . 

429 

Great  Dragon  Flj 

Horse 

106 

Grpek  TorloUa 

44fl 

House-fly 

House    Martin,   or  Window 

607 

Green  Fly . 

488 

349 

Swallow 

209 

Orem  Plover 

325 

Humming-Birds   . 

348 

Green  Turtle 

447 

HyiEoa 

37 

W7 

Hydra       . 

509 

Greyhound     . 

31 

Hydroida        . 

619 

Grey  Parrot 

2flO 

Hymenoptera        . 

493 

GreyPloTei    . 

m 

628 

Uytitrii  cHitata 

89 

Ground  Beetle 

477 

M3 

Ibex,  or  Boqnctin 
Ichneumou  Fix      . 
.orEgypdanMan 

Romle 

130 

Oruacinerea         '     . 

305 

49S 

g^rns;?.  ■ 

4B1 
486 

*7 

483 

IniecU       . 

470 

48t 

ii^z-""''' .  ■ 

628 

416 

Jackal 

3S 

Guinea  Fuwl 

2fl9 

Jackdaw 

236 

80 

Jago  Cock  and  Hen 

289 

385 

Jaguar 

U 

Gymnotiu  electriciu 

«1 

Jay      ■        .             .            . 

210 

4 

540 
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Jerboa  .  .  .86 

John  Dory  .  386 

Jungle  Fowl,  or  Brush  Tur- 
key ...  271 


K. 


Kangaroo 
Kin^her 
Kite    . 
Sjiot 
Kraken 


L. 


Lacerta  TiTipara 

Lady  Bird,  or  Lady  Cow  . 

Lagopus  Scoticus 

Lamprey    . 

Lampyns  noctiluca    . 

Land  Ilail 

Lanius  excubitor 

Lantern-Fly  of  the  West  In- 
dies 

Lapwing,  or  Peewit   . 

Leech 

Lemur  albifrons 
■     nigrifrons . 

Leopard 

Lepidoptera. 

Leptoptilos  argala     . 

Lepus  cuniculus  . 

timidus 

Libellula  grandis 

Limax  cinereus 

Limosa  segocephala 

liimpet  .  • 

Ling  .      . 

Linnet  • 

Lion 

Lioness  and  Cubs 

Lizard   . 

Llama,  or  Camel  of  America 

Lobster 

Locust 

Long-armed,  and  the  Fresh- 
water Green  Polypes. 

Lophius  piscatorius    . 

Loxia 

pyrrhula 

Lucanus  cervus    . 

Lump-sucker,  or  Sea- owl 

Lycosa  tarantula  . 

Lynx,  caracal 

Lyre-Bird  of    Australia,  or 
Pheasant  of  the  woods 


68 
256 
178 
324 
530 


440 
479 
283 
424 
477 
328 
188 

486 

321 

459 

160 

160 

10 

497 

310 

76 

73 

49) 

456 

318 

453 

391 

221 

1 

6 

440 

152 

461 

482 

509 
379 
239 
226 
474 
377 
461 
16 

274 


M. 

Macaw                      .  .262 

Machetes  Pugnax             .  32S 

Mackerel        .           ,  .  d9S 

Macropus  major  .            .  68 

Magpie           .           .  .  237 

Magpie,  or  Currant  Moth  501 

Mud   .           .           .  .862 

Mantis                  .           .  480 

Marikina  Monkey     .  .  159 

Marmot,  or  Alpine  Bat    .  79 
Martin,  or  Window  Swallow   209 

Mastiff      ...  28 

Maeapodius  tumulus  .  271 

Mefeagris  Gallo  Pavo       .  267 

Melix  aspersa            .  .  455 

Melolontha  vulgaris         .  472 

Menura  superba        .  .  274 

Merlin       ...  188 

Mermaid,  or  Siren     .  .  629 

Miller's  Thumb    .           .  420 

Minnow          .           .  .  420 

Missel  Thrush      .           .  192 

Mole    .           .           .  .63 

Mole  Cricket        .           .  482 

Molluscous  animals  .  .  449 

Mongoos               .  160 

Monkey,  Capuchin    .  .  158 

— — —  Diana                 .  156 

OustitiJ       .  .  169 

Marikina           .  159 

Proboscis    •  .  156 

Spider    .           .  158 

Monk-fish,  or  Angel-fish  870 

Monodon  monoceros        .  358 

Morse                        .  .59 

MotaciUa  boarula             .  204 

Mother  Card's  Chickens  .  84S 
Moth  with  its  Chrysalis  and 

Caterpillar  496 

Mouse            .           .  .81 

Mule         ...  118 

Mursna  Anguilla      .  .  423 

Murex  haustellus             •  463 

Musca  domestioa       .  .  507 

Muscle                             .  458 

Mus  decuAanus  .    88 

Musculus      .            .  81 

Musk  Beetle,  or  Goat  Cluifer  476 

Musk  Rat  .86 

Mustelafuro         .            .  61 

Lutra  .    66 

Zibellina            .  64 

— —  putorius      .  .    63 
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Mustela  vulgaris 

Page 
.    49 

Myoxis  glis 

85 

Myrmecophaga  jubata 

.    93 

Myrmeleon  formicaleo     . 

489 

Mytilus  edulis 

N. 
Narwhal  . 

.  452 

358 

Kasalis  larratus 

.  156 

Natrix  torquata 
Naucrates  ductor 

432 

.  316 

Nautilus,  Paper. 

457 

Neuroptera 

.  489 

Newfoundland  Dog 

29 

Nightingale    . 

.  198 

Northern  Penguin 

344 

Numenius  arquata     . 

.  316 

Numida  Meleagris 

269 

Numidian  Crane 

.  307 

Nathatch,  or  Nutjobber 

246 

Nutjobber 

246 

Nyl  Ghau,  or  Blue  Ox 

.  134 

0. 

Occellated  Sucker 

.  378 

Ortodymetia  grex 

328 

Opossum  Virginian     . 
OmithorhynchnR  paradoxus 

.   70 

94 

Orthagoriscus     . 

375 

Orthoptera     . 

.  479 

Ortolan 

21 

Ortygometra  Crex      . 

.  328 

Ortyx  borealis 

203 

Osmerus  eperlanus    . 

.  392 

Osprey,  or  Fishing  Hawk 

184 

Ostracion  quadricomis 

.  380 

Ostrea  edulis 

450 

Ostrich 

.  299 

Otter 

55 

Ounce . 

.    12 

Quistiti  Monkey    . 

159 

Ourang   Outang,    or   Chim- 

pansee    . 

153 

Ouzel,  Ring    .           • 

.  195 

Ouzel,  Water 

190 

Ovis  Aries. 

.  126 

Owl,  Homed 

185 

White,  Bam,  or  Screech  187 

Oyster,  Pearl . 

.  449 

450 

P. 

Pagums  miles 
Palseomis  torquatus 
PalaBornis  Alexandri 


464 
263 
263 


Falemon  serratus 

Panther 

Papilio,  or  Pieris  Brassicse 

Par 

Paradise,  Bird  of 

Paradisea  apoda 

Paroquet  . 

Ring 

Partridge  . 
Parrot,  Grev , 

red-legged 

Parus  major  . 

Patella 

PaVo  cristatus 

Peacock     .  ,       . 

Pearl  Oyster  • 

Peewit      .  V 

Pegasus  .     •" 

Pelecanus  onocratulus 

Pelican 

Penguin    . 

Perca  fluviatilis 

Perch 

Perdix  cinerea 

rufus 

Petromyzon  marinus  . 
Phalacrocorax  carbo 

— cristatus 

Phal8ena,  or  Abraxas  Gros- 

sulariata 
Phasianus  colchicus 
Phoenix  .  • 

Pheasant  . 

Philomela  luscinia     . 
Phoca  yitulina 
Phocsena  vulgaris 
Phoenix 

Phyllium  siccifolium 
Physeter  macrocephalus 
Picusviridis   . 
Pigeon,  tame 

wild 

wood 

Pike    . 

Pilchard    . 

Pilot  Fish       . 

Pimpla  persuasoria 

Pintado 

Plaice 

Plant-louse,  or  Green  Fly 

Platalea  leucorodia    . 

Platypus,  duck-billed 

Pleuronectes  flesus    . 

— — —  fluviatilis 
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11 
:JS60 
402 
^4 
244 
263 
263 
279 
260 
279 
216 
453 
265 
265 
449 
321 
532 
330 
330 
344 
411 
411 
279 
279 
424 
332 
333 

501 

277 
519 
277 
198 

57 
356 
529 
480 
352 
257 
295 
293 
292 
409 
397 
366 
495 
269 
400 
488 
315 

94 
401 
379 
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Fleuronectes  platessa 
^— — ^—  solea 
Plover,  green . 

grey 

Plyctolophus  galeritus 
Polypi 

sea 

Proboscis  Monkey 

Pointer 

Polar,  or  White  Bear 

Polecat 

Pope,  or  Ruffe 

Porcupine 

Porpoise    , 

Prawn.  , 

Pristis  antiquorum 

Procyon,  or  Ursus  lotor 

Psittacus  erythacus 

,  orMacrocercus  ara- 

canga     . 
Ptarmigan 
Ptilonorhynchus     Holoseri- 

ceus 
Pulex  irritans 
Puma 

Pyrgita  domestica 
Pyrrhocorax  graculus 


Quagga 
Quail 


American 


Querquedula  crecca 

R. 

Rabbit 

■     domestic    . 
Racoon 
Radiata     . 
Raia  batis 
Ram 

Wallachian 

Ramphastos  tucanus 
Rana  temporaria 
Rat 

—  Water      . 

—  Musk . 
Rattle  Snake  . 
Raven 
Redbreast 
Red  Grouse 
Redshank 
Redwing    . 
Reeve  . 
Rein  Deer 


400 

401 

325 

336 

264 

519 

521 

156 

22 

41 

53 

412 

89 

356 

465 

371 

42 

260 

262 
285 

242 
508 
15 
220 
241 


116 
282 
283 
342 

76 

77 

42 

509 

362 

128 

128 

259 

436 

82 

84 

85 

433 

230 

195 

283 

317 

193 

323 

141 


Remora,  or  Sucking-fish . 
Rhamphast  tucanus 
Rhinoceroses 

; —  Indicus 

Rhombus  mazimus 

Ring  Dove,  or  Cushat 

Ring  Ouzel 

Ring  Paroquet 

River  Horse 

Roach 

Robin,  or  Redbreast 

Roebuck 

Roller 

Rook  . 

Rubecula  familiaris 

Ruff  and  Reeve 

Ruffe 

S. 
Sable  .      . 
Salmon  • 

Pink 

Sahnon  Trout 
Salmo  alpinus 

fario 

— —  salar 

salvelinns 

thym  alius 

trutta 

Satin  Bower  Bird 

Satyr  . 

Saurian- Reptiles 

Saw  Fish     •    . 

Sazicola  .Sinanthe 

Scarabeus,  or  Dynastes  de- 

phantis  . 
Scirus  vulgaris 
Scolopax  gallinago 


.  259 
100 

.  100 
399 

,  292 
195 
263 
99 
418 
195 
138 
255 
234 
195 
323 
412 

54 
403 
402 
405 
408 
406 
403 
407 
407 
405 
242 
53S 
440 
S7I 
218 

476 

78 

SIS 


or  Tetanus  calidris   S17 


rustioola 


S20 


Scomber  Scomber 

Screech  Owl 

Seal     . 

Sea-Bat     .  . 

Sea-Horse 

Sea-Owl 

Sea-Unicorn,  or  Narvhal 

Sea-Urchin 

Sea-Wolf,  or  SearBat 

Sepia  octopodia    .  . 

Sepia,  or  Cuttle-fish 

Serpents    . 

Shark  « 

Sheep 

Shepherd's  Dog 


187 
67 

ses 

381 
877 
S58 
610 
368 
466 
466 
426 
360 
126 
26 
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^ 

Bhrew 

■US 

Sucking-fish 
Suctoria  . 

"aa? 

Shrike 

188 

60S 

Bhrimp      . 

466 

Sula  bussana 

333 

Bllkwom 

503 

Sun-fleh     . 

376 

Ifi3 

Suinia  nvctea 

186 

Sirm    . 

530 

101 

SittoBiuopra      . 
Skate,  or  Maid 

216 

Swallow 

206 

362 

Swan 

336 

It^fS     .  ■  .  ■ 

402 

Swift   . 

211 

213 

Sword  Fish 

372 

Sloth 

90 

Sylvia  alricapilla 
^trothiluB    . 

201 

Slug,  small  grey 

«6 

203 

—=- black           . 

436 

Smell,  or  Sparling     . 

302 

T. 

Snaii.  Qirdk        . 

4fi4 

Talpa  Europe*     . 

S3 

Snake 

4S2 

Tame  Pigeon 

396 

Snipe 

318 

Tapir 

106 

Snipe-ihell     . 

4S» 

Tapir  Ameiicanue      . 

106 

Snowy  Owl 

186 

Tarantula  . 

468 

Solan  Oooae    . 

333 

Teal     . 

342 

Soldier  Crab,  orHennitCrat 

4S4 

Teach 

414 

Bole     . 

401 

TeBtudo  OrEDCB 

446 

Song  Thnaih        . 

Telrao  Tetril 

284 

Sorci  aracetia 

65 

Telraodon  HUpidua  . 

380 

Spaniel       . 

37 

34S 

Spanish  Cock  and  Hen 

288 

Throstle          .             . 

192 

BpaniBh  Fly 

478 

Thrush,  or  Throstle,  Song. 

192 

BpaHin^ 

372 

.ffli«.d 

192 

220 

Tiger 

8 

176 

604 

Spemiacoti    Whale,    or    Ca 

Titmouse,  or  Tom  Tit 

216 

chalot 

352 

Toad    . 

43B 

Sphini      . 

523 

Toad  Fish 

376 

Spider  Monkey 

168 

Tom  Tit 

316 

467 

Torpedo,  or  Eleelrio  Baj 

304 

SIS 

Tortoise,  eomnion,  or  Greek 

446 

Bpooublll   .     '      .     ■      . 

316 

490 

Sprat   . 

396 

Toucan 

■iiB 

359 

50 

Bquatina  aagelua        . 

870 

Trigla  CQCulua 

386 

Squirrel     .           . 

47a 

Tringa  Canutiia 

334 

SW  . 

130 

squatarola 

326 

Stag  Beetle 

474 

Trochilus  colubris       . 

248 

Stare,  or  Stalling 

329 

202 

Startiih      . 

609 

Trout  . 

406 

Starling 

320 

Trumpet  Fiah       . 

87fl 

BtockdotB,  til  Wild  Pigeon 

233 

Tmnk-flih      . 

380 

Stork          .            .             . 

308 

Turbol 

399 

Stormy  Petrel,    or    Moihe 

Tardus  iliacns 

193 

Carv'a  Chickena     . 
Bubi  B^mea 

M^ 

Merula       . 

191 

187 

pilaris 

194 

Strotbio  camelui       . 

399 

tornuaOw 

I9S 

Sturgeon  . 

389 

108 

Stumtti  Tttlgarii 

1 

229 

rl^k^™""™', 

367 

d 

u 


I 
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Turkey,  Brush     . 
Turtle  Dove   . 
Turtle,  Green 

U. 
Unicom 
UniYalyes 
Upupa  epops 
XJrsus  Americanus 

■  Arctos 

•    Lotor 

maritimus 

Meles 

V. 

VaneUoa.c^^tatus^    . 
Vfuw&sajBuijjMB     .  •      .  . 
Vermes*,' '    ».  ^ 

VespajVjUgftrfa   *.      •". 
Vespertnio  kbotola  ^  .  '    * 
Violet  Lan^  Cnib«r.  ./-■.• 
Viperaberus  .  \         ' 

cerastes    . 

Vip«-,  or  Adder 
VirginiaiF  Opossum 
Viyerra-CSvetta 

Genetta  . 

■'—  nasua 

Vulture     . 
Vultur  Gryphus 
Vultur  papa 

W. 

Walking  Leaf 

Wallachian  JEtam  . 

Walrus,  Morse,  or  Sea  Cow 

Wapiti      . 

Wasp  . 

Water  Hen 

Water  Mole    . 

Water  Ouzel,  or  Dipper  . 

Water  Bat 

Water  Spaniel      . 

Water  Wagtail 

Weasel 

Whale,  White 

Greenland 
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.  297 
447 

.  531 

452 

.  249 

38 
.    38 

42 
.    41 

44 


.  321 
490 

.  458 
494 

.67 
463 

.427 
429 

'••% 

.    40 

52 

.    45 

170 
.  169 

170 


.  480 

128 
.    59 

144 
.  494 

327 
.    94 

190 

.    84 

28 

.  204 

49 

.  346 

349 


Whale,  Spermaceti 
Wheat-ear 
Whin-Chat      .     . 
White  Bait     . 
White,  Bam,or  Screech 
White     Headed,    or 

Eagle  .     . 

White  Whale 
Whiting    . 
Wigeon       .    . 
Wild  Ass  .  . 

WUd  Boar      . 
WUd  Bull 
Wild  Pigeon  . 
Wild  Sheep  of  Asia 
Willow  Wren 
Window  Swidlow . 
Winter  Moth . 
Wivem 
Wolf  . 
Wolverine 
Woodcock 
Woodlark  . 
Wood-Pigeon 
.Woodpecker 
Worms 
Wren 
Wryneck 
Woodpecker,  Green 


Owl 
Bald 


X. 


Xiphias  gladius 


352 
218 
218 
399 
187 

165 
346 
391 
341 
112 
103 
119 
293 
129 
203 
209 
502 
526 
34 
526 
320 
215 
292 
257 
458 
202 
247 
237 


.  372 


Y. 


Yellow  Bunting    .  217 
YeUow  Hammer,  or  Yellow 

Bunting            .  217 

Shepherdess  .  .  205 

Yunz  torquilla     .  247 

Z. 

Zebra  .114 

Zebu,  or  Brahmin  Bull  .  125 

Zeus  faber             .  386 

opah                  .  .  387 

Zoophytes             .  .        511 
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